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Why — theCanadisin stMisiliviiy to 
American \'u Mural s.’o3oni/ation/ and the 
complementary yea mi nj; after an auttanon^ou^ 
national identity — should a Canadian tilm 
jt^umal di:’v\>ie an issue Ty el 47?rt?f^iiT issue/ one 
can hear s^ime pt^^ple protest) Iti I 
movies? And, worse, nut to e^pt^sc^md 
dentnmee them as s^i much disguised 
propa^nda ft>r the ovenvhelmingly ptiVverful 
cuMure below the 4^th parallel, but in a stronj;ly 
positive spirit, to embrace and celebrate their 
achievements? 

1 have to say, lirst. I hat lor me, alter fifteen 
vears in thiscountn * that 'auttmomous national 
identity' remains a chimera 
incapiible — and 
incapuble — of realization 
under existing; sivio-ts:t>nuniic 
realilit^s; there is simply no 
pisint in discussing; lE. (This is 
true, a I least, for En);lish- 
speaVin^ Canada; it mi^hl not 
W true of an independent 
Quebec prepartxl Eo j;o its o%vn 
heroic culturaUsrtMiomic way, 
in which case ^ikkI luck tu it.) 

William MacCiillivray's 
Eouchin^ and intelli>;enE arEicle 
in the List issue eltK^uently 
expsses E he quandary wntkupul 
prt>posin^ a M>lutiun 
<understandab1y>as there is 
none ttJ prt^ptiseH in the tern^s 
currently available). 

Ilul isn'E it time — more 
Ehan time — W'estopfHsJ 
EalkingaKmt nationalities and 
nalional identities and 
alle>;iances, and starlixl talking again t>^x'n]y and 
defianlly abouE muivwPtTifs? Especially, aK^ut 
feminism and socialism. T he only way by w hich 
Ihe cultural hegemony of ihe United Slates can 
be ov erthrown — Erulv l he only w^ay. nts t^Eher is 
imaginable — is thresugh a succc*sslill 
intematioival anti-capitalist, anli-patnarchal 
revolutiim (the tw^o EinkisJ indissolubly). 

It is important to build opposilional. 
altemalive cinemas: Third World. Avant-garde... 
But il is of i.^]ual im|i4>rianL-e, side by side w'ith 
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I his, Cisn Stan Ely to examine and TeHfxamine the 
prochicts^ past and contemporary^ of w'hat remains the 
dominani cim^ma, not to denounce its hegemony yet 
again^ hut to explore its own testimonies (Kith 
intentional and inadvertent^ to the oppressiveness and 
mtmstroiisness of the entire overarching system ot 
capitalism and patriarchy w'ilhin w'hich Canada, Ihe 
UnitLxJ Slates, and the w hole of Wt^stern civilisation, is 
trappcxl; hence to efksrl further acts of apprtjpriation, 
building an ahemativeand oppositional tradition out 
of the very artefacts that have so often bexm hecnJIessly 
misrtXX>gnizcHj as mere typical pnxJucts td a 
monohihic system. 

We have by now learnt — if wt are prt'pan'd to 
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listen — ihai, K^yond its monstrous scKrial injustict's 
and the hideous spiritual and psychohigical 
imixiverishinenl of its victims, the system of 
patriarchy /capitalism threatens the very continuance 
of life on our planet. CiPJcAchiP^l taiul I hopi* I speak 
here, Ihtmgh noi etsc^whervs for the entire collective) is 
commiEled^ in ils necessarily lUtKlesI and marginal 
way, to contributing to the construction of a pv'tent 
North American Left. 

Rohi\ Wood 


For Marlene 


f 1 o r r n c e 


Remembering a silar penkina is* s^ignificdriMy dtriert'nt 
from remembenn^a per>*p!i and here I'd like todu 
btsth: bt^in with Ihe concenlfatinn of eultural 
s^i}^nificarice thai the perstm emblemali/^Hl and end 
with my respecis Utr I he persiin who^e many talents 
and sensibility made the emblem pi>ssible. I hope thal 
Cmmt’hnM has and will continue to contribute la a 
critical and Ihi^oretical revaluation of Dietrich and 
i>iher female iilartiisti drama hcally flattened and 
misused in Lacanian and fH^sl/sfructuralist feminit<t 
critidstnl^an apprt^ch which ML'ems to me more 
consistent with the popular iina|;ination of the' last 
half century during which such star images were 
developivJ and circulated. If L>jelrich were merely a 
decorated fetish in an ovendresstvl studio genre- 
picturun the slrvmgth and power of her star pers4>na 
w\)uld have long since dissipated The tact that it has 
retained its ptstency to such a degree suggests that the 
presence is nwted in a complect of meaning which 
speaks of subversion, disdain and protest- Dietrich's 
cool instilence the dominant culture's tendencies 
towards the object if ka lion and exploitation of women. 
With A dii¥Ct glance backp a hxik of intelligent 
awareness and a kxm sense of irony, she rt'velled in 
her power and empt^wered those equally 
marginalised or just plain sick of the masculinist/ 
heteix^sexist echelons of a hypocritical bi>urgeois 
society. Every' detail fn.™ the tux and tails to the 
gravelly speech' wngSr fuelled the critique of a 
hegemonic culture which insists on stnet gender 
distinctions and nationalistic membership. The 
posture reminds one that women can enjtiy the same 
privileged place and tln^ir exclusion is a symptom of 
ei\forced masculine dominance. Many of her films 
dramatize the thematic of cixissing tht' txiundaries of 
class, gender and raa*. challenging one to question 
how identity is formed, who Is privileged and why. 

The offscreen presence compWmenled and 
augmented the screen persona, l^ietrich was a 'dtoyen 
du monde' w'ho refused to be categori/ed in terms of 
place, marital status or sexual orienlalionj she 
maintained an open marriage and had lovers w^ho 
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included (it was rumoured) both men and women. 

She ojlti%'ated the notion that one should pursue one's 
belkTsj convic"tions and desires a rd leave social mi>res 
bi^hind^and she followed ihniugh thrs message of 
partest on many levels, Uneshouidn^t underestimate 
the bravery of the pt'rson whi^ knxd the Betlir she left 
and defiantly prociaimed her rejection of German 
National Socialism, unlike many of her peers. In 
I Max imil ian SchelTs Marbne ( 1 she calmly tells 
him that, 'We knew all about the concentration 
camps,*^ thereby implying that for petsple of integrity 
the choice was clear. How many t krman artists who 
were freJ perstvuied spumed their 'hei mat land' to 
take out citizenship with an Allied nation^ Marty of 
her Orman fans never fully forgax e her. 

l3ietTich's greatest peri^xi was her close 
collaboration with Sternberg in the 31)' s, and if 
anything, these films evidence the director's 
celebration of the protest crystallized in the star. The 
identificalion with an openly sexual and 
transgressjive persona is activated and carried 
I through each of her performances in this peritxl, 
tempeix'd by a melancholic awareness of the 
difficulties of pursuing self-determination against 
I great odds. 

Dietrich revelled in her glamorous beauty and 
Miphistication, and used it as a form of her owm 
ernpowermenl and pleasure, spuming appropriation- 
Her North American debut in billed her as 

"the woman all women w^anl to see." We tend to 
forget that the larges! aifisiituency of her audiences 
were wtrnicn who donned tnmsers las fashion! but 
clearly and profoundly undervttxid the pleasure of 
challenge and transfomiaiionemtHsdied in this star, 
being "one of the btiys" nfH'ani tiot being cutoff, 
isolated and vulnerable; it meant surviving. 

Dietrich remain.sa potent emblem of combative 
defiance, of possibility, of transgressing all impulsed 
limitations which curtail human achievement, The 
significance of the image resemates bt'yond her death 
and continues to emil that charge of vitality that 
electrifies the best of p^ipular art. 
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Not Just a Bandit ' 


MICHAEl CIMPNO'S THE StCtU AN 


b If H r a d Stevens 

"My rage is ginu* 

And f /im struck vvitli sormw. Tiikc him up. 
Help, three o' th' chiefest soldiers; I'll be one. 
Betit thou the drum, that it speak mournfully; 
Trail your steel pikes. Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one. 
Which to this hour btnvail the injury, 

Yet he shall have a noble memory." 


Shakespeare 
Coriolanus 
V. V. 146- 1 53. 
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The pmpc Tuition that Mkhaffl Cimino iiinting \he mosl 
iinpt>rtdinE of contemporjry film makers is not one that is 
currently likely to find many supporters. Indeed for miwi 
supptJMxily 'sophisticiitixr commentators t'imino is a somK'^ 
whal ridiculous fif^ure^ a reprt^'ntalivv of values noer con- 
sidered outmoded. These values can be adequately summed 
up by the wotij 'isenousness-^ It is not, of course, ihat seri- 
ousness itself, as a concept, is thought to b*j unfashionable; 
indeed it is no more than good form to regularly bemikm its 
ibsence from ttxLay's cultural products. Nevertheless the 
films most widely admired (to the pMeni, at least tl^at 
admiration is a response permissible to the postmi^lern 
intellectual^ are inevitably those that reflect the critic's sense 
of superiority to despised arlv^orks, including (perhaps 
especiiitly) a superiority to the works in which this attitude 
is expressed: the representaHve fHi^ptmodem tent, that is, not 
only tells us that it has 'seen through' the products of an 
OUtmi>dtd cultural tradition, but that this seeing through is 
itself nta to be taken 's^TOiusly / One need ltn>k no further 
than the American horror film, a genre which in recent 
years seems incapable of functioning without resort to the 
'comic' rntde^ divided as it is between works containing 
large elements of humour and fiimplisiic pari>dies, the 
humour (which has a functiim direcily opposed to that in, 
for instance, Rjt>men.ys Ehru^n of the Dead, where its aim is to 
satiri/e a wider scKiat world) serving eiiher to 'send up' a 
genre which is seen as essentially solipsistic, or lo S4>ften ihc' 
radical insights of which fhe genre is capable and of which 
Romenys jMflrfjw and Cohen's GtPff T^ld Mv To are exem- 
plary 

The political implications of this art' obvious, and it is 
clear that Cimino's socialism and the general derision with 
which his work is greeted are intimately Connected. As 
Raymond kamey has ptnnted injt - 

''Ed Meese's or Ronald Reagan's implicit belief that 
whereas politics is serious business, art is a frivolous 
game played by sissies in which nt^hing is really at stake 
and in which nothing that matters is actually affirmed or 
denied, ironically meets contemptirary deconstruction ist 
efforts to insulate the icxt within the hermetic boundanes 
of its own margin of textual ity and the attempts of for- 
malist and most genre critics of film to treat the text as 
exLsting within a self-contained artistic realm of self-ref- 
erential signification."^ 

The impt>rlance of Cimino's work becomes clear when seen 
in this conteid, his extreme unfashkinability obviously the 
result of his being as far from a prst modem artist as it is 
possible to be- 
lt I choose to begin an analy^^is of 'nrc Sjci/idii by briefly 
discussing its reviews it is not because I am attempting to 
engage in a critical debate, for even a cursory reading 
frt'eals that there is nothing in them to engage with, their 
interest being purely of the symptt^atic kind.^ The most 
obs'k>us, and pt'rhaps mi>sl intriguing symptom is in their 

Mkhdt^l C jminti jnd ChnstikphtT l^mhi-n im kxalMin 


attitude towards the kind of art that Cimino represents. The 
only viewpoint which the critics would W preparxvl to sup- 
piirt in a film of this kind would be thal of inmic detach- 
ment: if Cimino had been prepared to simply declare his 
superiority to the film's protagonist, Salvatore Giulia no, 
then the critical response^ would undoubtedly have been 
affirmative; since Cimino resolutely refuses In do this, the 
critics have no option but to condemn the film from their 
own superior position. Imny, in other w'ords^ when its 
presence clearly cannot be afrirmed in the text under dis^ 
cusiiion, is read back into that text in the form of a critique, 
the dominant time of the reviews of The Sici/ian, as of 
Kemm's^ Qi/c before it, being blatantly sarcastic. This is 
most obvious in Ian Johnstone's piece in T^te Sunday Tittup 
(4/9/88) wherein Mr Johnstone quotes ses^eral lines of dia- 
logue w'hich are clearly intended to be funny C^lf you don't 
rape me, I shall have to rape' yw") w'hile informing us that 
he finds them funny because they are intendi.xi to b%' taken 
seriously. Ckroff Andrew in T;rnc Old strikes a similar ni.>fe, 
declaring the film lo be ''gloriously inept and overblown" 
and exlu>rting his readers to "see it- .and have a gtx>d hoot." 

The attitudes expressed tow-ards Cimino's use of con- 
vention are especially revealing. Virtually every review 
i\>ntains stime kind tif negative commen I on the wide range 
of accents (English, American, French) spH>ken by the sup- 
posedly Sicilian characters. Tim Pul lei ne in The Cuatdiatt 
(1/978H) complains that "the visual realism wavers 
betweem the bandits' grimly unshaven faces and their 
sporting shirts da/.zlingly w^hite enough lor a washing 
pow'der advertisement," while Vichiria Mather in Tfw Tkiify 
Tete^rnph (1/4/HH) notes that Giuliano "reserc'es enough 
funds fnim the money he rtvbs from the rich lo give to the 
poor to buy himself crisp, byronic shirts and cashmere 
coats.*' J^Thaps the silliest observation tomes from l^hillp 
French in Tlw in the form of a sarcastic aside on the 

film's showing us "Italian newspapers printed in English." 
Clearly these various Complaints are dividtxJ in a confused 
fashion between an appeal to documentary' veriisimilitude 
and a distinct iim hetwet,'n thc^se conventions that are coiih 
siderw.1 acceptable and those that are not. All, of course, 
accept the convention whereby Sicilians speak English, but 
none are willing to countenance their doing so with differ- 
ent accents, while Mr- French obviously thinks that they 
should rt^d new'spapers printed in a Language either than 
that in w^hich they converse. At no point is I here any 
altempt to understand these conventions art* being 
used or lo consider the pos.>iibility I hat, fi>r example, the 
'crisp. By runic shirts' might have a symbi>lic funcinin. 

"They (the audience) don't listed and that's part of the 


|. Rjymond Carney, Affirriciipr Vi^itipi: The TpfptJK of Frank Capra, 
Cambridgu Universily Vf\^s 1^, p. 2h7. 

Z. A niitahk- L-xL’i-ptkin is Alan blanhnKik's artule in, nf jII places. 

and Fifipnnjh* iFub. 1^, p ^-11), as well as Stanbnxik^s review 
ijf Ihe film in Siy.PiJ fxpvppjf f Autumn p. 285-286). Richard 
Combs' piece in iMeprtAfy FpIfft (no. 657. t\i. p. 312- 

313 ) alsss aintains mteri'siing HijbfiHprva lions 
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rLMS4in w‘hy, \ Ihihk, thfv a^ptmd sty w^ll to cturactcr^ 
ulu» .mnounce whiy ihi:^ art^ ^<^1 ^LKKi gtiys 

itr biui guys, so ihi^y don't h,ivt> to it out or think 

aKml it. jnd li^r mo ifs vory disturbing because in my 
lito I'll- nvior mol anyone who was a saint and 
never mol anyone who was a devil. I've met a kit of peo- 
ple who had both qualities in unt?qual measures but I 
have never met one or I he other." 

Michael Cimino m a radio inlervicw with 
Nigel Andrew's. 

'’Rememlvr that we are all imperfect.'' 

1 he lirst line of dialogue in Ciminn's first film 
6r.^rji 

Cimini>'s reialionship to tradition (btylh filmic and, more 
generally, the tr.iditicms of wesiern culture} can best bt^ 
characteri/HL^d as extremely ambivalent. Gate, for 

example, detin^^ iXsvU as a weslem in the tradition of, mos! 
obviousK*, John Ford, and Cimino's commilment to this Iffl- 
di!ii>n is undoubtedly sincere: on the i>lher hand the film, 
with ils unconveniionaL anti narrative construction, deci- 
sively challenges precisely tht^se codes on which most 
FIoIIvwihhI til ms are built. The seeming a>ntradlction here 
is easily explamt^d, for the tradition of which Ford is a nep- 
rt^-ntalixe is itsi'lf marked by a profound ambivalences the 
llollywiXKJ wi^tern, that is, is best represented not by ihe 
endk'ss rtin of routine 'B' w'estems (nor by equally routine 
'A' westerns such as Nihm} but by the work of Ford^ 
Mann, rLxkinpwh and Hawks, and it is precisely this Iradi- 
tion that Cl mine is a part of, for these w^orks frequently tik>k 
an oppositional, questioning stance towards the culture of 
w hich they wem a product. Cimino, then, rather than sim- 
ply rejei^ting ihe w^estern genre tihe attitude of the most 
commercialK' successlul w'i*stem of the 70"s, &hzw^ Saddli^) 
clearly aligns himself with it, the apparent difference being 
that he redefines the pn^g'ct of its finest representatives by- 
approaching it from a different ptTspective^ challenging 
generic slructurc-s (n.>m withiHit rather than from within. 

It shcnikl ni^t, therefore^ be surprising lhal The 5fcffwff, 
w hite in certain mimir rispx'cts still displaying the structural 
audacity that markt^d The Deer Uuuier and Hcflien's Gate, 
relums to a typt* of narrative construction mtirc compatible 
with (he classical model Cin this sense Francesco Rost's 
SaftvihJrr GfMfwNc is, ironically, more typical of Cimino^s 
w'ork). Oiu‘ migh( begin by noting David Mansfield's 
supiTh stx>it^ (his seems particularly relevanl, since there JS 
clearly a great affinity belw'een Mansfield and Cimino, rem- 
iniscent of that between Nino Rota and Fellini, Mansfield'!! 
music being ptTfisclly attuned to Cimino's imagery. Robin 
WiH)d, w^riting on ffcaor/r's Gafc^ notes that "David 
Mans lie Id's marvelous! I y evocative score never employs 
more tfum a handful of instruments, and nev*eT attempts the 
grandiose musical gestures usually expected of the 
HollywiMid epic" In The Skiimn, however, fust as Cimino 
n^iurns to a tnow amventional narrative form, Mansfield's 
score is full of precisely thiwe grand lo^ musical gestures' 
which tht' earlier w^ork rejtxled. Though Cimino's return to 
classical narrative is in all probability moiivated more by 


commercial prt^ssures Khan artistic om.'s tit seem.s unlikely 
that he wxiuld hav'e biH'n allowed to continue in the direc- 
tion suggi'stL’d by his genuine commitment 

to this form cannot, I think, be doubted. 

This ambivalence as to precisely wliat kind of attitude to 
narrative is desirable is clearly the pnxJuct of Cimino's con- 
stantly questioning nature, for his implicit K^lief that tradi- 
tii>nal artw'orksr no matter how rad ica Fare ultimately impo- 
tentx incapable of affecting actual change, leads him to 
expen ment with unconventional narrahve structures in ITm- 
Di^r Hit trier ainl f k*iUtVM's Gtffr, and, following the lotal rejec- 
tion of thi* latter by the public, to the attempt to invi^tigate 
the limitations and potential of tradilional form in The 
Sicihati. The scene in which we see I Vince Ekirsa listening to 
Verdi's fJ<s« Carh w^hile remaining oblivious to Mayor 
Quintana's knocking down Silvio Ferra with his horse, 
seems to indicale that 'art/ rui matter how 'it'volulionairy/ 
can ultimately (mis) used as an object of purt* aesthetic 
contemplation, by foregrounding this attitude within the 
Kext of a film w'hich is itself a revoluiii^nary work of art (and 
there is an obxious parallel Ktwiw Giulia no's attempt to 
free SieiJy fn^m Italian rule and Carlo and Rodrigo's desire 
to free Flanders from Spanish ruleK, this attitude becomes 
difficult to maintain. One mu^t confront Kkdidif on its 
owTi terms or {as has actually hapfvned) not at all. 

If Cimino is, as I have suggested, concerned with the lim- 
itations and pt>tentia] of traditional narrative, his work is 
equally ctmeemed with the limitations and potential of the 
hero/ Ihe problem ot !he heroic individual being central to 
all of his films (it is easy tis see him' tw’o of his unrealized 
projects^ The FfPioilaodrrad and B/i'sl Snids, about the Irish 
patriot Michael Collins, would hax e shared this concern). It 
is necessary to sln^s that Ihe hero is very much of a protN 
lem for Cimino, a problem the answ’er to which can only be 
tentative- Cimino clearly recognizes lhal the idea of the 
heroic individual no matter what idixihigy he subscribes tu, 
can ultimately bt‘ recuperaled for reactionary' ends; for vari- 
ous reasons^ ht mover, he is unable to simply reject the ci^n- 
cep(. To Robin WikhJ, discussing Year of tire this is 

evidence of Cimino's "drive towards affirmation": Cimino, 
that is, though riHrogni/ing Stanley White (Mickey Rourke) 
to be an intolerable figure, is unable to construct a work 
baM.xi simply on negation and so al.so affirms the character, 
thus rtmdenng the film incoherent. It is quite possible to see 
how the film could legitimately be read like this, pKirticular- 
ly at that stage in Cimini>'s development. In retnwpixt fronri 
The Skdiufr, however^ Year of ihe Ora^on seems far more 
coherenl. If Cimino wimld be incapfible of making, to take 
one example out of ihe many possible, Riteky, a film unam- 
biguously commilltM to ib hero, he would bx- equally inca- 
pable of making GotvifeUti.^, a film w'hich views Ihe mascu- 
line world as a cyclical nightmare and in w'hich the figure of 
'the hero" is *HS>n as ulterly monstrous. Cimino implicitly 
sees 'the heri>' rather differently than Scimese, which is not 
to say that he is necessarily more affirmative of the concept, 
but rather thal his view of it is mi^re complex, more thou^t 
out (though Scorsew's is pxTfectly defensible and thorough- 
ly coherent on its ow'n terms). The prtihlem for Cimino is 
that by simply rejecling the hero, by demonstrating him to 
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one li^-^ sj^-ht o» ihe rtMM*ns ih.it the nimvpt 
has for sti lon^ had sueh a j^ripon the ima|:iiuiu)n. In V'lwre/ 
(Ac DrtfiftJH, thereloiKv (.imiiui ha1ant't>sa mlh|ue tif (he heiH- 
ic individual that is thtmm^h .ind imeoniprumisin^ with a 
view Hi him as masnitlivnt Ta^ tJalLij-her, in an .idmirable 
study nt Rird s Tfw Sjwn/hvs. has tihv'rvt'vi ihat... 

■'Ford s/dPH-s the 7th Cavalry in its mythic f-lory, because 
its myth is an essential portion of its historical aciualttv- 
AnJ he shows tin- stvirehers res^iondin^ to thai ^tlory', 
hecaiisc* that is how ihev telt aKiu! the cavalry. But Ford 
dues not thereby siorify the cavalry t )n the contrary, he 
■"frames" the evexation of iheir glory bt'twe'en sci'nt-s of 
rnassacri*d Indians and whippixi captives, Without its 
glory', proptTly Contexluali/ed, the 7th Cavalrv cannot he 
iindt'i^hKKJ/"^ 

The problematic ending of Vcvir of Ihi- Dra^^n, broadly simi- 
lar to ihe ending ot Ford s lerf Aftadir, can |vrhaps K- pusti- 
hed by reference to this concept; it is also the central 
impulse behind both Thv fhyr Ihitihr and F/rc Sict/wM 
Clearly, ihoijgh, C iinimVs attitude towards this magnifi- 


cence i.s in a constant state of evolution. In V mr nf fAi- Oraijorf 
it simply exists as part of an attempt to comprehend the 
hero, underst.mdable either as coldly obsc'rved data or as 
irony but really engaged in a dialectic with bt>ih In The 
Sicffrnn, however, Cimino proposes the possibility that the 
rtiagni licence (sevn here as the desire to corTts:t stHrial injus- 
tice) attributed to the hero might in itself have a certain 
validity, that its limitation conn’s from its association icjfA 
the hero, and that, sr-paralL-d fnym the hero, it might be 
sonu'thing that could be genuinely usesJ; Cimino's constant- 
ly probing intelligence, having brought him this far, enables 
him to talce the next logical step tas a law yer in Kosi's 
Sd/tHfiPri’ Gfiifaitit) says, "C>ne must have the courage to pur- 
sue matters to the end ) and suggest that this ptiteniial for 
usc> can br’sf be realised by the forcr's of st vial ism T he radi- 
calism of this, in the context of any Hollywood bul more 
than ever in the Hotlyword ot the late KiFs, is quite litifallv 
breathtaking. 

X K.pbin WiHPd, "Hero, Anti-llt ro: The iJilt mni.i i.t V rer ppf ip,,. 

Cim-Attnirr nn fi. Aug p. 57-(iJ 

■I Tag Callaghi r, feitpr FiprJ nic .Wjpp awpf ff,.< f Unieersitv pi! 
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kEPhm VVihhJ, WTitiri|^ an Grfiv nolei> th^iE I he 

film. . 

^'deiokips the irii^uirv' inEo the validity uf I he indi vidua] 
heni that cnmple>ily iniiiated in TJie Divr Hutricr. I 
i^tmdered how CtminiJ Vkx^uld up (be earlii-r 

film'^ insight into the archaism of the individual hem; 
whether, indeed, in ihe content of Amencan a^mmerdal 
eiiH'nrka it eould fEilluwcvi up, as opposed to endlessly 
reiterattnl- The mow in H^ivn ^fi Cdh' towards a coneepi 
t>f the people-as-hero is a I once perfectly logical and 
totally unenpecied. It is necessary > however, to stress 
*^iTiOve toward ": the film, on this level is not wilhouE 
its uncertainties and confusion. AveriU delays his 
engagement on the side of the farmers, .until the battle 
appt'jrs to bi‘ lost: he is ntmelheless still able to rally the 
disintegrating forces and lead ihem on in the final, 
almost triumphant charge. If I his, kx>. pn>vt's useless, it 
is less because the individual hen> has been efftcitvely 
discn'diled than because the powders of monopi^ty capi- 
talism ai\’ hH> sirEing/"^ 

I have quoted this at lenglh because^ it st> admirably derrupn- 
strates Ehe internal coherence and dynamic progression of 
Cimino's work, making clear ihe logic with which T^jc 
S/cififiw develops the ** inquiry inlt* the validity of the indi- 
vidual hero" El was surpriseti to find out that Winid iAoos 
not gni'ally admim the film). If in Hm’ Dccr f fioatcr the hero is 
discredited and in Heav^fi'^ CaU' the peipple bt^come the 
hen>, I hen Jlur SiiffidPi combines btalh of tht'se ideas; the pi.’O- 
ple not only become the hen> bul are es;plicitly idenlihed as 
CEimmunist. and the hero is "effectively discrediied.' Partly 
this is because GiuHano, unlike HcjjE'ivr's Gale's James 
Avenll, is not given the excuse of K'ing limitid by lus class 
position ias Avert)! is told by Captain Menardi "'YtmTe a 
rich man. with a good name. You only pretend Xo bt‘ ptnir '); 
hert^ the a>ncepl of hennsm itst'lf is wn as Ehe limitaiion. 

Thi' Skiiiarr's tiptming sequence. Professor f tecfor Adtmis' 
drne through the sEret*ts of Palermo, provides an excellent 
example of Cimirhi's methixl. We areshowm several shofs of 
buildings, roughly from Adonis' point of view, assihriatid 
with the Sicilian Uiurgetaisie. The sensuousness taf the pho- 
tography and lighting serves to demonstrate their beauty* 
alk>wing us to apprts.'late the magnificence of Eheir archttec- 
turt‘ (Cimino was oiiginally iraimxi as an architect and, as I 
have already mentioned* once planned a film of Tfrc 
r[aj/Fif^jr//iicadk The low^ angle fri>m which we view them 
emphasi/a.'s their gk>ry, whilst simulEaneou.sly making them 
appear dominating and oppressive ITe music usid under- 
lines this; it is elegaic, celebrating the glory yet also sptMk- 
ing of sadness and loss inolably in the recurrent tolling of 
bells). The scene is sti at twilight, a Eime which is neither 
night nor day. II is clear that Ci mi no's attitude here* both 
celebration and condemnation^ anEicipates his attitude 
towards Giulia no, si>mefhing already implicit in Ehe film's 
opening shot: fhis begins by fading in on a view, fry>m a low- 
angle, of st'veral buildings; the camera turns to I he left and 
gradually begins to move downwards in a spiralling 
motion; as il reaches ground level w^e see the w'ords 


'Salvatore Giuliant^' wTiEten on a wall; rmfessiir Adtmis' car 
ihen enters the frame, moving from left to right* and the 
camera K^gins to k^llow it, only lo stop and track m to a 
pholo surrounded by candles that has just bv%'V\ levealed; as 
this ph-Eito comes towards us, we see thnit it is of C-iiuliano* 
our first view' of him in Ehe film E several Cimino films begin 
w ith a similar c'ontrast betw^vn stillness and movement* 
usually understandable as introducing a contrasi between 
traditmn and the forces of change: the Iruck thal como^s 
roaring under the bridge which shelters the towm in The 
[ycer l>unson\ car noisily pulling up outside the 

tranquil church in and f iyfj/ren!, Nancy's car 

speeding through the mountain landscape in 
iiours and, of I he mitst obvious relevance lo TTii' the 

Ripening shol of Heavett's Cnie with Ihe camera moving 
dowm from Ehe high w^alls of Harvard to reveal fames 
Averitt running through the grounds). Camera movement 
here servi^s both lo compare and contrast; Giulia no is both 
connected to the buildings, in hLs combi natiim of magnifi- 
cence and redundancy, and contraskd lo ihi'm by virtue of 
his expEidt attempt to bring change to a land when^ 'miih- 
ing changes./ In terms of Ehe film's overall structure these 
buildings, with their Cimni>tJticms of permanence and privi- 
lege, are contrasted W'iih the pEPverty of Mimtelepre. This 
structure, already embry'onically Marxist, is, again, far from 
new in Ci minors work: compare, in Vtxir of tfic Dr^lyopl, the 
cellar in which the t'hinest^ Eab^mrers toil with Tracy Tsu^s 
pimt house apartment; in Gife* Harvard {and later 

the clubroiims of the Stock Growers' Assodation) with the 
pEPverly of Sw'eolwater^ and, in TJrc Derr f^upj^T, the shot 
w hich pfvVtdes tlw widding sc'quence, Ehe canwra showing 
us the spirt's ol a magnificent churth, then moving down to 
rc\ eal a derelict drinking fmm a bt^tle (t^ne mighl also' men- 
tiiPii the E.x'uilrasi in fltsjvnjEc fkJijrs between the tiny fail cell 
in ^vhich Michael Ikpsworih is held prisoner^ and the fix^t- 
ball stadium where Ihe oj'peratiEPn to hunt him dEiwn is Eren- 
tiTidl. 

Gimin4,Cs E.x>n'Lmilmi-nt to the idea of a mass heri» might 
]4;pgically bt' evpeclid lo rtmder ideniificaiion problematic^ 
and to a cerEain exteni this is the case. K^ibin VV^xhI has 
argutd that 'r/ic Sidfrapj, like f/i'EiiY'prs Gok'* is an epic that 
precludes identtficaliim.'"''^ Identification in b4>ih Heaveifs 
GiEc and (fi>r all ifs return Eo a more orihodox struct ure) The 
Sii titiiu is certainly not that of the Holly wxxd norm; neilher 
film givi's ils characters a privileged sLitus and vital infor- 
mation abEiUt them is either delayed or withheld. 
NtTerlheless I do no! think lhat any cd Cimino's films can 
be describtd as 'precluding identification'; indeed in one 
sense this description can be mt^re accurately used to 
dt*>cril:H' the films oi Steven Spielberg. One's initial impres- 
sion t>f Spielberg's work is that he uses every ros^Purceat his 
dispell to encourage an intense idenlification with his pfVP- 
lagonists. huE i>n n'flection it is clear that this is more of a 
PHivlovian rcs|HPnse to certain stimuli, a response that can 
then be projected on to characters to whom we remain 
external. One might compare the epilogue of ftotrn's Gtffc, 
for me ime i>f the mosE mi>ving moments in all of cinema. 
LX'spile the fact that our Identification with James AveriU 
has beim rendered problematic (w'hich is really lo say no 
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more (hjn that it nol iKo kind h> which we atv used in 
Hollywood films) the power of this s^jiiemv, which is 
almost entirely wHhout dwlo**Uf, depends on our King 
able to ideniifv, and emphasize wiih, not only iWwf Averill 
is feeling ai this moment, hui refiy he is Wling it. 

Identification in Thr Siiihan is of a vimewhal different 
order Cimino's demiHratic style opening it op in vweral 
interesting ways. One might note the curious use of the 
moving point of view shot. This type of shot, a camera 
moyernent from the vie wpoint of a character who is also 
moving, IS something of a Hiichcock iradenurk and is usu^ 
ally given to a major characier Cimino here uses it in unex- 
pected ways, often giving it to minor characters (to Mayor 
Quintana, w ho is riding a horse, during Silvio t erra's first 
speech to the pt‘as,intsr to Professor Adonis during his class- 
room lecture; to Aspanu as he and Giulia no wait for 
Passa tempo and Terra nova; to the Duchi^ss’ maid as ihe 
Duchess removes her riding clothc^s; to Pass.iiemp 4 c as he 
searchi's for I>ii>ce Borsa, whom he intends to kidnap) bul 
only once to C.iutiann as he miKkingly w'avi's at the police 
during his drive through f^iUmno I hough we can. to a cer- 
tain extent, emphasize with Giuliano. there is a sense in 
ishich he remains unknciwabie, ttir the simple reason that 
bv Mieving himself to he a mythic hero, an almost gidlike 
figure (be is constantly compand to Christ), he gradually 
removes himself from Ihe realm of human mlationships (at 
three- points in the final section of the film, following the 
massacre at I’orta della Ginestra, he orders pttiple fu ‘gel 
out' of his car). As (he Cardinal that he kidnaps tells him, 
■'Vcni have gone tori far my scm. You have shltd off the man 
u^ thi.s world." ^ 

Cimino equates the consiruction of the mythic hem with 
the triumph of the death drive, the entry into the realm t>f 
legend depending on the suppression of all those human 
instincts that can only fn- seen in terms of weakm-ss; the Uig- 
ical end for the hero is thal of Mann's El Cijf. a corpse 
strapped to a horse-, leading an armv into battle. tXir first 
view of Giuliano, thanks to the film's Hashback stnictuie, is 
as an image in a phiitograph. already a mythic ftguie. When 
we first sec- him within the main body of the film he is 
standing bc-hind a coffin, and it Ls clear that he wills his own 
death, rather than retreal into anonymity in America (he 
had earlier refused the Duch«-ss' suggc-stion that he go to 
America, telling her that 'Here- I'm Cauliano'). The film can 
be usefully compared to Ford's Vuuffjf Mr Uiu'oin: the 
famous Cahii-rs efu Cmema article on Ford's film’ argutd that 
Lincoln was revealed to be a monster, both castrated and 
castrating. It is clear that this is ih*- project of Cimino's film 
too fas it is that of both (iisenstein's fivi it flu- TerrtWr and 
reckinpah's Pat Cam-ff & flf/fy Hh- Kut a film Cimino greaflv 
admires). Giutiano's career as a bandit begins w'hen he is 
shot by the police, and griMf visual emphasis is given the 
gaping wound in his side The firsi shots of Giuliano stand- 
ing behind the coffin alv> inirodiice the castrating stan- that 
recurs throughout the film Kobin WikkI's rt>mplaint that 
Christophi-r l,ambert “totally lacks the charisma that alone 
would make Giuliano pl.uisibte ''^ fails to take into account 
the fact that the film is centrally concerned with the foifurt" of 
charisma. The point constantly made abtuil Giulia no's cas- 


trating stare (mainly thniugh the subtlety of l.amhert's w'on- 
derful performance) is that, mom often than not, it fails to 
C.rstrale. instead turning inward to reflect a basic inseiurity 
and lack of confidence, an apt testament to the denial of 
emotion which Ihi,- construction of oneself as a 'man apart' 
demands, and to the fact that Giuliano is himself the victim 
of thrix- castrating' fathers; Church. Mafia and aristocrac-y 
Gmhano s construction of himself as a mythic fu-ro, how - 
ever, is merely one example of the surrender to the death 
drive indulgisJ in by all of the major characters, with the 
significant exception of the Communist Silvio l eira and his 
sister Ciiovanoa, most obvious in the figure of the Mafia 
chieftain Don Masino. A distinguishing feature of the death 
dnve. it stvms to me, is a neurotic fear iif actual death, and 
it is clear that Masino's concern, about his mortality (he 
expresses the belief that thew is a curse on his family and 
that ‘life is hard.' is comically afraid of his soup being poi- 
Mined, and describes time as "the enemy of man, the only 
winner") is morbid and obsessional (Giuliano stx.-m.s. in this 
resptx't, Ihe direct opposite of Masino; dearly, however, it is 
not simply that he is, in his own words, "not afraid to die," 
but that, at the film's end, he actively embract-s death). Gne 
might attach particular importance to his dance with the 
Duchess in the nighldub during which he tells her how 
Rome reawakens his 'zest for life'; when she replies that 
n‘he only zesl Sicilian men have is for death," he mo,ins 
"Don't say the word," and pulls away from her. (|| is worih 
noting that this theme is actually establishc-d in the film's 
first lines of dialogue, Prolessor Adonis inquiring to a 
pristm doctor about Aspanu 's health and discovering that, 
despite suffering from luberculosis, he 'still smokes. ') 

As the lYucht-ss' comment makes clear, it is impossible to 
seprate the obsession w-iih death from the stx'iety in which 
it is formi-d. Sicily is constantly dt-scribed as unchanging 
(the recurrent question what next?' being apparently 
answered at the film's end by Professor Adonis' claim that 
"There is nothing next There never is. Here") and therefore 
death orientati-d. Cimino, however, does not intend us in 
think of this attitude as being peculiar to Sicily; rather we 
are encouraged to n-ad it as reprt-seniing a key point in the 
film s critique of capitalist sexiety as a w hole (Robin Wtxid's 
complaint that Cimino "relates rather distantly to a foreign 
environment' "' is completely irrelevant). 

The deathliness of Sicilian society is communicated most 
ekxiuently through the film's use of circles and repetition. 
Indeed, it would take a sc>parale article to thoroughly dis- 
cuss this one aspect Most obviously there- are the three- cir- 
cles that Giuliano draws in the dust outside of the 
monastery, representing Church, Mafia and arisfmracv: 
vvhen askcxj which of the three he- will join he replies "\i>ne, 


S Kobin WiHid, Ht>lt\/uwni frmn Vttinam fe Revan, Colunibia 
Uni Versity pn-ss I “tHh, p. 3 14-31 S 

b. Knbin WixxJ, Vlkhad Cimino' enlry in fnlCOMtsuLil r>ji tbnury iX 
riinjs and himmali’n : DirerlfV^ (second ixlirnm). Si. lames Press 
I'Wl.p. Hr, 

7. the Lslitiifs ot Cahios dii (.'jiJOfw, Jubn Ford's riilfiiy Mr. Itrurrfir 
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Tm lA'cr hertv" Jnd pctinis in a fnurlh circle. The film's 
siructiire is itself circular, cimstruclt'd as a flashback fmm 
.■\spanuS ct'll- As alivady niitcd, we hist see Giuliannstand- 
inp behind a coffin, and the film ends with his funeral: he 
be);ins, lhai is, as a lejjend, is reveaUsi as human and vul- 
nerable, and ends, atier his death, once mitre in I he realm of 
ii'gend. the experience of being near death having already 
btvn described in terms of ecstasy in CiuliaiuVs leeolk'Ciion 
of what ii felt like to be shot ("All this hot blood starts to 
iitmemit. Then you hvl wonderful. Immortal" >. 

Other scenes echo or double each other; eKamples 
include Aspanu's bedside visit to Professor Adonis and 
Adonis' bedside visit to Aspanu's cell: Corporal Silvestro's 
gun failing to fire at Giuliano and Giuliann's gun failing to 
tire at [X>n Masino; Giuliano’s tirsi and last command to 
Aspanu tti "obey me"; and ihe two scenes tif Don Masino's 
men guarding the uncultivated land in order to prevent the 
piHtr taking piissession of it, both scenes containing a shot of 
Prince Horsa, who is watching the events through a tele- 


scope, walking in a circle arounil his room (this ust‘Ot repe- 
tition lo evoke a deathlike feeling of circularity — an 
inescapable struciurc repri'st'nling an inescaptible society — 
can also be seen in Scorsese's Alter I fonrsk 

Phrases, too. constantly recur, either within Ihe same 
scene ("I kiss your hand," "I have always known we would 
bo friends"! or, more releva lUly. at various poinhi through- 
out, the latter usually ihemseivcs emphasizing the sense of 
entrapmenl within an unchanging siKial system; the repeat- 
ed iiuesiions what elsi-r and 'what next?'; the constant 
claim that 'nothing changes' in Sicily- VVe are, then, given 
the sense that capitalist society is a closed circle tnoie again 
the opt-'nmg shot of the buildings of Palermi>, with the cam- 
era spiralling ilown), dotninaied by the death drive, and 
that the only ptuential for breaking ihe circle is represented 
bv thtf Ci^inniii rusts. I hiiugh Cituliiim> is^ in mArty ways, A 
force for change, his limitation is revealed by the act of eon- 
strucling himself as a fourth circle; he merely repeals the 
Structures that he imagines himself lo be ehallefiging, while 
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theCuniiiiuni^l^ attempt rt'defme \hvm. 

The cult of the individual whieh Cpiuliani> subscnbes lo is 
seen as, in many ways, a pcisitise thin^ It is netable that 
Giulia nOj his nien and the Communists Silv'io and Ciuvanna 
Feira are all seen as individuals, w hile the variiius establish- 
ment figures are ntner retern.'d to simply h> their names, 
but by their titles: Princtr Borsa, Onw Masinn, Mwhlrr 
Tre;£j£a j Proft^^M^r Aden is. Silve>trsi. Dtx ior Natture^ 

thf Dueftrs^ <only Prince Btursa calls her Camilla) and ihc 
Cardtmi. In this ct>riteKl. Giulia no's claiming that \w is "^not 
just a bandit” is an act ot mofiumenial hubris. Mevertheless, 
it iSi prposely Giu llano s belief in the autononii^us power of 
the individual, alongside his reK^ciion of the collective (as he 
tells fVince Borsa "I hate fH,>lttiC!s. I also believe in tiod"')^ 
that ultiinalely renders him incapable of affecting any real 
change, and is constantly demonsjrated to hv a form of 
naivety^ most obviously in the scene in w'hich he rev'eals to 
the Duchess his K^lief I hat Prt^ident Truman could, if he so 
desired, anne^ Sicily as an American state, and in his order- 
ing the Cardinal he kidnaps to '"tell the people that the 
Church will bless them if they take ptissesstcm of the uikuI- 
hvaicd land of Sicily " (as the Cardinal tells him, 'I am not 
the Church'"). Most revealing is the conversation with 
Prince Borsa. during which Borsa claims to be 'like the 
south wind from Africa Tve always been here You 
haven't"' j when Aspanu then tells him that if his ransom is 
wt paid wKin "'you won't be here much limger." he replies 
then my Hsn will he the Prince, and the S 4 >uth w'ind contin- 
ues tin this sense. Di^n Masino"s stm's dwsion to declare 
his individuality by becoming an entomologist is similar to 
CiuIiamVs. and Masitio's adoption of Giuliano as a more 
aoneptable son K'Comes stimevvhat ironic* Giulianii is ctm- 
stantly shown ti> be motivated! by visions of per?H>na] glorv 
(he compaifs himself to Alexander the Great, claims that he 
will ”Save the w orld/ and tells Giovanna that "All I want is 
for them to know that I did this, for them'"; at one pniint he 
even attempts to enlist the film's audience in his project, 
delivering the line 'Who says there is no fire from Heaven 
in Sicily? straight to camera! and. though he is in many 
a glorious figure, his individualism is precisely w'hal 
allows him to he used by the 'thnv circles' (in Aspanu's 
meeting with the Cardinal, Prin[.v fkir^i and f>m MasinoS 
and enlisteti in the fight against Communism. Cimino's atti- 
tude towards Ciuliano is summed up by the film's final 
#hnt. the vision of Giuliano on his horse. C'^ertainlv his 
appearance, with the horse rearing up as if attempting to 
reach the sun overhead (the sun being the last of ihe film's 
circular images) is impressiw. but the pose he strikes ii 
identical to the earlier one which apptsired on the cover of 
Jj^ magaj^ine, and is therefore associated with his narcis- 
sisinj he is also ju^apewed, on the left iif the image, with a 
bee. symbol of life and grow^th, and on the right w^ith a 
cross, embkmi bt^th ol the Church (line of the unchanging 
institutions of Sicily) and. more directly, of the cemtiery' in 
which he is buricxl (death). This image, therefore, brackets 
€iuliano"s glory betwivn huh his true ptuenttal and his 
final limitation. 

Ciminu's xiew of the way in which Giulia no's puential 
as a force of change cc^uld be realised is represenlisj by the 


ring which passes from the Duchess (w'ho was originally 
given it by Prince Bc^rsa) to Giuliano. but is finally given to a 
peasant boy who wants 'land.'' This motil (also pn^-nt in 
Drsfvnfffe Hetfrs), w^hile obviously dtirsonstrating the trans- 
fer of pow-er, is a|f^> connected to the film s riMjrrent mar- 
riage imagery'. In order to understand the precise fuiuHon 
of this imagery it is necesi^mr lo lixik at Cimino's attitude 
Uiwards heteroseKuality/homose\uality and, mtimately 
conneett'd to this, the role of women in his work. 

American cinema, reflix.uing American sticieiy. has tw'o 
a«nplenrk'ntary regies which it assigns to w’omen: the mother 
and the whore Cimir^u's films are notable for their resis- 
tance to this. Although his female characters are often asMv 
dated with cleanliness (indeed Jhwjrn .■« Gate, VVwr of the 
Dra^m, The Skiimn and fieri all cimtain scenes 

showing a woman bathing), it is only in Dt^sfH rafr i fours that 
the woman desires a relationship of sexual exclusivily; 
Linda in The Deer Hunter and Ella in fteitivu's Caie are able 
to love tw o men equally, while Tnicy in Vorr o/ the Dra^m 
claims (she may be lying) to have anotluT lover besides 
Slanley White (this pattern of a woman invob-Ld with two 
men is also suggested in Desperate fhmrs) The Duchess 
Camilla in The Siattan is. ip this senses Cimino's mtsst fully 
thought out female Character, a conscious attempt to res4j]ve 
the mother/ whore dichotomy in Ihe lerms of a woman w ho 
is totally aware of her fH>sititw; as she says to iXm Masino. 
in Sicily "all women areeithtT Madonnas or w hores 

As this comment indicates. Ihe Duchess' pi;tsitii>ii w ithin 
the film L>s structurally idenlical to that of Billy Irvine (John 
Hurt) in HeatTfi s GaV. the characler with ihe shrewdest, 
mi>s| intelligent sense* of the injustice of the society of which 
he is a part, unable to act Kx:ause of his privilegi^ fH>sition 
within it The Duchess' iritelligence is re^ealtHJ nit several 
points, most notably in Ihe statement quotisi alxwe. in her 
telling f^tince Borsa that sht* appn>^'es of gix ing land to Ihe 
peasants, and her telling a police oflicer that "It's ^ erv 
unlike a village boy to kill a polici*man. It's usuallv the other 
way around isn't it?". 

The Duchess' involvement with ihrt-e men (Giuliano. 
f^rince Bkirs4l and her unseen husKmd) points up her simi- 
larity to several of Renoir's heroines (especially 
Elena /fngrid B^^rgman ih et fes hommis]-, like them her 
sexually pr^imiscuous nature* (w hen she laughs at Giulia no's 
Amencan army shorts, he angrily observes that she "musi 
have seen a lot of them w'hen the army was here" I is an 
affront to Ihe nanxm^ morality of a scjcielv in w hich. as Don 
Mas intT say s,^ "the family is et ervt h i ng. " 

Desperale Hours, i hough il is far Irom being one of 
Cimino s most fully achieved works, takes on a spt*ctal 
int™*sl when seen from ihis perspts:live, alstT pt*rha^ss the 
nru;^st useful one from w-hich to account for its failure The 
bedroom of Ihe Cornell house, in which nnxsl ot Ihe film is 
sel, is dominatt*d by two paintings, one of a woman dnsscxl 
in a respectable fashion, the t^lher of a W'oman rix'lining 
with her breasts exposid. The mother /whore iipfx edition is 
here partially dividc^d out into two characters, the faithful 
wife, NiiJta Cornell, and Nanci' Dw^yers. an obvi<iusly highly 
sexual w^oman whom the film set*ms to tt*el the tu'eti to 
degrade and humiliate. The implicit Connectii^n bc*twet*n 
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thi?sc twii reinforced by iVoM's wi^din^ rinj;^ 

which Mich.ieL lk>swi>ilb sik^^\s and ^ivv^ tn Nancy, -ind by 
the fhird fi'm.iSe characliTH I'HI agent Brenda Chandler, who 
is first seen as a reflection in a tw^CHway mirror, spying on 
Nancy <in a scene ciH bv the studio she convinci'S Nancy to 
help capture Bosw'orth by first tehing her of hoW' she too 
once lipvtd a violent man, then kissing her on the lips); at 
the film's cltnia>i she looks w^ith ccmltision and longing at 
both the sexual Nancy and Nora's reiinitid family ^ rect>g- 
nizlng her failure, as a masculine woman, to conform to 
either ideal, to bi.‘ either the mother or the whore, fn this 
sense she is in a direct tine of descent from Ella and the 
Duchess, but the film's limitations can be seen by looking at 
the w^ay in which traditional roles are reestablished; the 
family is reunited, the sexual woman contained (by being 
handcuffed) and I he masculine woman castrated tthe shot 
in the leg). The unsatisfactory nature of this ending, howe^ ^ 
er, is itself n'vealing (w^e certainly register the handcuffing 
of the blocxl-drenchi'd and quite helpless Nancy as mon- 
strous, and it is dear that we view^ the family reunion 
through Brenda's eyes, and thus remain external to it), and 
we might noie that as Brendni w%ilks limptngly away from 
the family that she has helped bring U>gelher, unable to 
belong w'ith them and incapable of the overt sexuality of 
Nancy, she reminds us of Hlhan Edwards at the end of The 
Soirdicrfi (I he reference to Ford's film is presumably inten- 
tional. 

The nearest equivaleni to Nora in 7/ir Sicififlff is 
Giovanna, t.iuliano's fiancee. Feminine, clear-skinned and 
sexually faith fu I, she is something of a slerec^type, though 
clearlv^ through her intelligence, her Communism and her 
refusal to surrender to the death drive, a very sympatheilc 
one. Cimino's inabilily to realize her fully as a character can 
surely be K-ferred to the film's lack interi^t in heten^sexu- 
al relationships. The trealment of marriage is particularly 
revealing: Ciuliano's attempt to set himself apart iwm the 
three rircies' of thi,' Church, the aristocracy and I he Mafia is 
a total failure, and he ends up 'married' lo all three. The 
imagery asscKiated with Ciuliano's marriage to the Church, 
his c‘ompleting the Cardinal's Mass and dressing in a cerc- 
mi>niat robe w'ben Iw deliv ers money Xo Ciovanna, is fairly 
imprecise, bul the marriage to btith aristtjcracy and Mafia is 
reinforciHi through tnUh visuals and dialogue- The ring 
which GiuUano steals from the Duchess simultaneously 
Indicates tH>th his seizing of powder and his aligning himself, 
for the first lime, with ihe forces of conservatism; after he 
places the ring on his finger, the Duchess says ''With this 
ring I do ihi^" w'ihJ.'* Clearly I he l>uchess, shown as in many 
ways the mmt intelligent and aware cha racier in the film 
Uhough both this film and Cimino's work in general are 
hardly lacking in intelligent characters compromised by 
their position within the p€.m^er structure; as Hcaivn's Gd/r^s 
Captain MenarJi says "It's not me, it's the rules"' 
nizes the fact that Giuliamp (who soon reveals I he extent of 
his naivetv when he tells her of his plans to have Tresidenl 
Truman annex Sicily) will be unable to afft^ct change and, 
finally caught in the circles of power (the ring hself being 
circular), will sexm begin the downward spiral (i nil la led in 
the camera mtivement wnlh w'hich the film began) toward?^ 


compromise and death {when he refuses the sugg^'slion that 
he go to Anw'rica, telli ng the Duchess I ha I '^11 ere Tm 
Giuliano," she replies ^'Not fur long Tm afraid" Ir as he 
leaves her room she tells him to keep the ring and, as his 
figure relrx^ats into the distance, gradually gnawing smaller 
before disappearing round a corner, she repeats, w^itb an 
inexpressible sadness, her earlier line, "VVith that ring I do 
ihee wed." 

Ciuliano's marriage to ihe Mt^fia takes place during his 
meeting with Don Masino. Maslno, as he is driven to the 
meeting, is lold by Abbot ManfTtxJi, wfvti accompanies him, 
that he "Itxiks like a bridegroom": he replies by telling 
Manfredl "Then you must perform the service-'" When 
Masino then encounters him, Gtuliano is standing behind a 
laa*^ curtain and, as they greel each other, with Masino gen- 
tly caressing and kissing his face, then embracing him pas- 
sionately, the curtain billows anmnd GiuMano, Iwking alike 
a bridal veil. 

ft does not seem to rm* an exaggeration to di'seribe this 
scene, birth passionate and tender, as the film's love scene' 
(though the two men soon retreal into the safety and for- 
mality of repeated phrases such as "I have alw^ays known 
we would be friends'" and "I kiss ytxjr hand") It i-s certainly 
more vivid than any of the encounters betw'etm Giu liana 
and either the Duchess or Giovanna; tin' lovemaking of the* 
fi^rmer is ntrt «?t'n {co'mpare the Linda /Michael love scene 
in Dw Deer Hunter) and, in contrast to the lavish 'weddings' 
described aKn-e^ the wedding ceremony of the latter is mH 
showm, only Its aftermath W'e are, I hen, dealing with the 
homosexual subtext prt'senl in so much of CimiiYti's w'ork. 
Cluliano is often shown as a feminized character^ and it 
must ha%^e betm this that Cimino had in mind when Iw cast 
the French actor Christopher Lambert In the role, for 
iHamberfs face has a gentle, smoerth and almost feminine 
quality which, combing with its ability to signify a mythic 
individual, removed fn>m the struggles ert ordinary men, 
^elnfo^c€^s the character's ambiguous sexual presence. At 
three ptrtnts in Ihe film Ciuliano is literally placed m the 
female pewitiom in the 'bridal veil' scene menliomHl abiive; 
in the attack on the prison barracks, during w'hich he pre- 
lend s to be a woman I recalling Jeff Bridges' disguise during 
the rtibbery in ThunderboU LigAf/art); and in his seduc- 
tion by the l>uchess, during which she reverses roles, play- 
ing the part W'hich GluHano { who has come to steal the 'it'W- 
els' which the Duchess keeps locked in her bt'droom) is 
expected lo play, telling him that ""If you don't rape me, I 
shall have to rape you" and, after he describes her as 'beau- 
tiful,^ infenming him that ''that makes fwo of U5i" as in 
Hcaivff's Gale Averill, after telling his dancing partner at 
Harvard that she is "beautiful/ Is told '^so are you""; addi- 
tionally, as Robin VVotid has noted the iheme music of Tlir 
Deer Huifler was, prior to the film's release, ptipularized as a 
scpng wiih the words "He was so beautiful"). 

The homosexual overtones of the encounler between 
Ciuliano and l3on Masino are all the morx‘ interesting w'hen 
w“e cixnsider the fact I hat the relationship btrtw'iH^ the tw^o is 
explicitly ihat of father and son (when Minister Tftwa, after 
discussing Ciuliano with Masim\ ai^ks him “What news of 
your son?", Masim^ replies "I hav^e been giving you news of 
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my scan CkUild: you imt tolT ). It is i:iirh»ut« that, >inco "^In 
Sitily the fLiniily ix'ifv thing,"' Ciiutitsnu's rtMl f\ironts pliiy 
pri^clicnlty nt> psirl in I he film. Mis tdther is, wo presume 
ln»m I he tmo hmo lie is menlnmed, dend <Pf[ifesS4‘nr Ad^mis 
tolls Cj]uli.ino thn-Tl t^hen tiii^icmnLi nrrivts^ in Aimeriin "She 
will be preli'tit^ hy eIh- Mme tiimily yuiir till her wtirked for 
in New York"). This iibsente of the father reinfiirees 
GinlitimiN *itlempt lo create himself js a mythic Ken>; as 
Trc^fess^ir Adonis sjys bedside his grpive "He was his iiwn 
father. He iiieenleJ himM.’lf " In I his sense Cliuliiino is tike 
Shaki.'>|xvife's L'erN^jOiH"^ whts di'diired'"ril never /lit* stich a 
gosling to tibey instinct, hut siand/ As if a man wert' author 
of himst*lt/AniJ knew ni> inher kin/' (V. iii. M-M- rsprfekpiiis 
Ls al.si> in many ways an imfsartant reference poinl for se\ er- 
at other Cimino films; compare Coriolamis and t.artius 
wagering their horses <1. iv. 1-7) with Micliael and Nick gam- 
bling lor Nick's iruck near the beginning ol Tire Dirr Hwirfrr; 
CoriolanLis als^-p greally resembles Stanley While m Yarr of 
life As lor khuliani/s mother, shi* ttni is on tv men- 

th>nt\i once, this lime in the form of a rt^vealing k^ke. During 
Ciuhiiiio and Ciioianna's drive through ralermo on their 


way loa nightclub, the folknving dialiigue taki.^ place... 

CjKa.wsa: f!)lJ anyeme e\‘er tell ys.Jii thal you w^^re 
a show-<af? 

CriiiiAVi; My mother 

C in ANN a: What did you di;i when sfu* said that? 

CiiL iiAMi: I shot her. 

Gh anvc I don't think that's funny. 

Can la^t: Clkay, TEl nei er make a k>ke again. 

Not that kind. Not to me. 

If the lack of passion in Giiilianti's relationship woth 
Clio van na is due to his commitment to the masculine world 
of action, it is clear that this eommitment is itself merely a 
disguise* for a repressed boniose-^oality. As the dialogue 
quoti\i abnive indicates, Cliulianii has reversed the Cledipus 
comple\, killing bis miilher and making love to his father 
ll\m Mas] not. C~^iuliano's Ecpia! lack of self-kn^rwdedge (when 
he tells I he Cardina] ' VVluitever Ti e bet*n, f was not just a 
bandit. I was ." he is unable to complete the sentence^ is 
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wh.it uUirtk'fctily i^njbk's him by tht." ptiwt-r 

iiriLl ]E is his oi the extent whk h he h.is 

bi^'-n used thiit kMds him ti> Jl tempt the ^issiissiii.ilion uf 
Dim Miisino. This desperale «it tempt in beith demunstraie 
hif^ independence and, by .issertinj^ the phsillus Lind killing 
the hither, complete the tXslip.il traits, tory, is d^HTmtsI Iti 
hi I In re: the phallus is re\e4k%J as impikent and the father 
remains aliee. 

Aspanu risciottsi's rule in the film both ivirallels iind cnn- 
traditis Cliulianti's. His initial appcvirances scs^m to elvirac' 
teri/ehim as bvin^ a slertsitypically 'nruichu' male. tJis atli- 
tude to women is first made clear durin>; his visit to 
Prsifi,s^S 4 ir Adonis' lxs1n.H>m; as he prepares to leave, he tells 
Adonis '’Tm off to Palermo’’; when Adonis asks him if he 
i mends "to steal/’ Aspanu replies '^and meet stime women. 
What else?" 

VVe nexi see Aspann as he drives, with Adonis and 
Giiwannan to Ciuliano in the monastery where he is 
recoverinj;. Aspanu and Gio^'annii are extremely htTstile h* 
each iither Sas they were during their previou.s met^ting), 
Aspanu's explanation for this bt^ing that 'X’.iuliano hates 
political worm-n. fM> do I." One ihs.hJ only rt^miive the word 
^^njliticar tt» understand what Asptinirs true attitude is, and, 
as subsequenlly becoines clear, his feelings towards 
Cpiovanna are rixited in je^^ lousy The nature of Aspanu's 
relationship with Giuhano is implii.^ w'hen they meet at the 
monastery: the Iwm num embrace, Aspanu telling Giuliano 
"You kMik good"; Giuliano commenls on Aspanu's new' 
minjstaciH' (just as Michael comments on Stan's in The /Xvr 
f/joifrr) and Aspanu tells him '‘It excites women. ViHi 
shi>uld gnwv one kKi”; thev then walk, arm in arm, talking 
and laughing, twer to the car w here Git wanna waits. As 
Giuliano embrace's her almost lormally. the music im ihe 
stHindlrack, which had up lii this ^minl bt'en passiimate and 
jovi'us, changes tti a slow piano piece. Auer the embrace 
totwanna tells Giuliantx ivho is wearing an Abbot's robe. 
"You make a handstvme prit^sf'; on I he word 'priest' Cimim> 


cuts lo a cliise-iip tif Aspanu, w'ht^* head mo Vi's back as if 
he had just been struck. The Umk on his face could tmly bi' 
dt'seribeti as t>ne of extreme k'alousy. As the thrw then dis 
cuss Giuliano's plan to^ slay in the mountains as a bandit, 
Aspanu almost casually decides to join him, commenting 
"What iio I care for Palermo^ bright lights, tvo-men" <the 
hunting trips in The Dtrr ffuFiN-r also iro'olve a male gnnip 
L'sc.iping inlo the mountains, the sccon^i trip bu ing explicitly 
dcscribi'd as including "no women., just like old limes" J 
The climax of this sequence, scM m the g.irden outside the 
moiiasterx, strikingly confirms I his reading and should bv 
di^ riKM m somedHail: 

! A close-up of Ciiovanna liKiking sad. 

2. Ciiovanna, Cuuliano and Professor Adonis; Adonis 
takes Giovanna's hand and draws her away; t.iiiliano 
ntovis k>w'ard her. 

3. A dose-up of Giovanna and Ciiulianoa.s ihey kiss. 

1. The back of Ciiovanna's head as the kiss ends; shadow's 
play acrtiss her face as Adonis leads her away. 

A close"- up ot Giuliano lacing slightly towards seTi't n 
right; he has a blank knik (which w'e interpret assiidm-ss> 
on his face. 

h. Ciiov.inna as at end ol 4; she kniks away from C an llano, 
then glances hack. 

7. Giuliano as at >, his eyes moi e scriH'n left. 

H. A close-up of Aspanu smiling radianlly^ almost tri- 
umfihantly. 

u The Kicks, in shadow', of Ciiovanna and Adonis as they 
walk away. 

111. A distant shirt ol the Kicks of AspLinu and taulianoas 
they walk away in the opj's^isite dirtvlion, talking; the 
camera, w hile mainlaining its distance, tracks slightly 
forward in tir^^er lo follow' them 

Giovanna's sitULition here, as one woman mvolvts,! w ith 
three men, is somew'hat similar to that o! the Duchess. 
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while ihe DuE:hi^> either enplnite men or re kites 
\o them as equals, taoeanna, despite her inielligernv, in here 
Ihe manipuipted rather than the manipulaturj literally 
drajy^ed in^m a heter^Tsexual enc^^unter by one male so that 
the h^mtssetual relationship ot two other mak's can be real- 
ized ^ she graduatly disappears into the shadowy, rendered 
superHuous. Aspanu's delight ai ihis situation is obvious, 
but the blank expression on Ciuliano's face ^which cynics 
will doubtless attribute to the supposed inadt^uaeies of 
Lambert's performance), tfKiugh it can be n^ad as indicating 
sadness, rtmJers his reaction SL>nu^ivhat ambiguous. These- 
four characters are also seen logether during the scene in 
which Giuliano announces his intention lo emigrale to 
Amenca with Ciiovanna, and Aspanu's n^action (he glaivces 
nervously at Trofessor Adonis) suggests the real reason 
ihaL soon afterward*^, he rm’^'ts with Don Masino and 
agrees to kill Giuliano. 

With the two men now free from the constrictions of civi- 
lization, the true nature of Aspanu's relationship with 
Giuliano comes closer to the sufface in the next scene, the 
attack on the pristm barracks, during which Giuliani^ pre- 
tends to be a woman. As Aspanu, (Striking a macho posture^ 
gesturi.^ at GiulianoH complaining that "She's drunk, the 
bitch. There-' s only one thing she's gtiod for^" Cimino ails to 
a close-up of Giuliano smiling (in amusement at the guards 
being kH>led by his disguise, or in reci^nitton of the truth of 
A.spanu's statement?). Giuliano then reveals himiielf lo 
Corpcvral Silvestro by brandishing a gun at him while order- 
ing "Drop yinir belt Ci^rporaT and, after Stlveslro's *So the 
bitch is Caulianc^r'' telling him to ''Unlock your cage 
Siliestro " 

It is ni>tjbEe that the only wesman w^e see Aspanu with is 
Gio^anna. Intenstingly I he cut version of the film (not pn-- 
pan-d bv C iminoL apiirf from deleting much ftiotage, actual ly 
includc-s one scene, A.s pa nu's rape of the Duchess' maid, 
which Cimmo shot but did not include in his Mirvck>rs cut' 
{similarty, as Giuliano moves toemhraa^Giovanna at the end 
of thi' scene in which he first brings her money for the p(M>r, 
the short version includes a shot of them kissing, w hile 
Cimino's cuts to an all-male band playing outside). Cimino's 
decision not to use this scene, alt^ngside the similar decision 
not to show Michael and Linda making love in Tfte Deer 
Ht^ntrr and to only him at what took place during Lightfoot's 
evening with MeJiidy in Tirwm/crholf ami can be seen 

jis an att^'^mpl to define Aspanu's Si'xuality as ambiguous bv 
refusing to demtmstrale his heterosexuality. 

Aspanu's relatiimship with Giovanna. then, reflects the 
character's grow I h during the film. Initially h^vstile to her, 
heissuppttsetlly committed to Giuliano, but the men's rela^ 
Honship can only eci.st by denying its homiwxual element: 
Iheir com men Is on each other's physical atlracliveness, in 
Ihe discussion ot Aspanu'^s moustache, being concluded 
with an attempt to nxst them in a shared hetercwexuality 
Git attracts w-omen. You should grow one"^). As the film 
develops, however, Aspunu show's evidence oi growing to 
accept the sexual nature of his feelings for Giuliano. 
Whereas, near the beginning of the film, he told Pixifessor 
Adonis that he was going to Palermo lo ”meel some 
women. What else?", timMids the end. when Giuliano (fol- 


lowing Adonis^ ''Well Aspanu^ perhaps the time has come 
k> ihink of yourself' I tells him to leave, he replies ^'No. J 
stay here. What etse?^'. 

Thiy growing maturity is aca^mpanied by a new- respect 
for Giovanna, the earlier hostility being replaced bv a 
desire to dance with her ai the widding reception (whi.T\\ 
with Giovanna the only wmman present, the men dance 
with each other^ as they do in The Dkrr Himttrr"s wedding 
reception, fori'grounding the nature of the relationships 
which the male group exists to sustain), partly because his 
growing maturity means tliat he no longer has any reasi>n 
to feel hostile or k^kHls (though, with thedis.sotution of the 
male group and Giuliano^s decision to emigrate to America 
with Giovanna, the |e^ lousy does return, partly because, as 
with the Michael/Linda/l^ick triangle in The Detv Hunter, 
it is a w'ay of Ix'coming closer to his male lover ("May f 
dance w-iih your lady. Lord?"): tellingly, after dancing with 
Giovanna, he turn^ to Giuliano's second-in-command 
Passatemptvand begins dancing w ith him. 

Thus, as Giuliano gradually removes himself from all 
human lies, subduing his humanity a-s a means of becoming 
a nvythic figure of authority, Aspinil rejects the 'masculine' 
role through his deepc-ning avmmitment to his friend. The 
scene on the bixU, in w^hich Aspanu is unable to go Ehrough 
with the assassination of Giuliano which he has been 
ordered lo carry out, provides the film's most touching 
moment; Giuliano tells Aspanu^ who is pointing a gun at 
him, lo "Pull the trigger"; Aspanu replies "I can't. I love 
you.'’ This moment strikingly recalls the climax of The Deer 
Huifter, in w'hich Michael alrm^st succeeds in saving Nick^s 
life by telling him the same Ehing. Btith of these* relation- 
ships (like that of TftMFu/iThi^Ii and Ljgftf/cxd), how*ever^ are 
ironically ended by Ehe death of one partner at the moment 
of grealesE ptitenlial lot perhaps at the moment when the 
conEradictions t>l MX'ial structures w'hich Cimino is explor- 
ing can K- pushtM no further; inlert^stingly the heterosexual 
rt-laEionships of Giuliaru^ and Giovanna and oJ A vert 1 1 and 
Ella in fh'mvfTf Gric an' also ended by death, but at a point 
w'here we feel that the relationship has already failed). 
Giuliano, now beyond all human contact, repeats his earlier 
order, "Obey me," and is killt-d Aspanu's acceptance of his 
own female side is finally confirmed by one small detail; 
during his last appearance in the prison cell, where he is 
poiscKOevt by Professtir Adonis, he is W'orking on an embroi- 
derv*, a traditionally feminine activity. 

It should, I hen, finally bt- possible to answer the ques- 
tions which are continually asked, by various characters, 
thr<HJghout Ehe film: "W'hat next?' and 'What else?'. Though 
the former seems to bi‘ answ^ered negatively in thh.- final line 
of diakvgue (Pnvfevior Adonis' “There is nothing next. There 
never is. f fere"), Ehe more ptwilive answer, to which the 
entire film leads, is in Ehe hop- of change embtidied by the 
Communists. The question What else?', first posed in the 
conEexi t>f an eni|uiry about heterosexuality t'^Meet some 
women. What else?^'), is ultimately answered w-ith an affir- 
mation of homosexuality ("I Stay here- "What else?"), ft is 
this ability Eo link the st-xual w'ith the polihcal, Freud with 
Marx, that accounts for Ihe intelligence and radicalism of 
whal I take to K- one of Cimino' s finest achievements. 
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VVh^it Wifi'S Thi' RafHurt^ to do wilh MtillyHiHHlr ^itidr 
nnorf pri'Cisely, whAt definite A contemporLiry HnllywtKKl 
mil vie? Th* diri?cliir/.iiiteuf, Mictue! Tolkin, tilMi 

diilhort^J Thi- .irtd MTipi**!! the Altm.in Hlin haw.d on 

the iKivel; I will pAss up the oppiirtuntly ti^conimenl tm this 
overrated work, hul one mi^ht surmiM' ihjl Tolkm chost^ 
pur|.Tt>selyj his debut, a tilrlt whii’h is ns tnr 

irom Iji'i^kiJ WnapJiJ Iti as is conceivLibly possible. 
perpt‘ludles the .issumption to thusi* Mn the Knt^w^' that 
Hollvw’tHKl is A bermeiie tnclory priHhu’iii); irlle, safe, 
homogenous pioduets. ilTiis is n tamiliar argtitnenl; ebssi- 
cal Hollvvi^otid is alsti otien d<L“st,Tihi'd in the same way, ns 
an mdustrV' that priHJuced sameness with different labelsd 
There is e^'ldenct^ howe^'er, that independent, iiidi vidua] 
prok'^’ls are appt^aring with siimewhat greater I^^H^LlenL■y- 
The producers ot T^ic >^ick VVechsler, Nancy 

Tenenbaum, and Karen Koch and e^tecutive producer 
Laurie Parker, list armn’ig their credits other am^malous 
works like Dniysftirc lies ami riihvUifk": ami .My 

PrioJlc Uiilhy. There is also a wide range ot tilrnm4tkers 
trom Spike Lee to Jonathan Demme who are producing 
nims that are ditficult to cati^orii^e, so there is a market, 
hoiieier M'lecl or qualified, for motion pictures which are 


something els^' not 'movies,' not easily continued as a 
st'queL ntm-formulaie. I am not suggest ing that the latter are 
atitomatkally preterable or more i^ aluable. Ct^faiiK'r SH and 
Alh n lU are complex, fascinating mon ies/ sequels which 
soar abene the C'lH-n brothers quirky' individual output, 
bul the piunt is thal profisls which might initially seem less 
mnsrketable, less safe, pt^rhaps more audacious, are gc^bng 
made in HoUywtMid. 

The question of what defines a fitillyWissJ movie is^ and 
always has been, ditficult to pinpoint- €lne way of 
apprssiching the question might bo through an examination 
ot what A certain culture a I A pariicular historical moment 
di=^''ms pleasurable or entertaining. All hough classical 
Holly wiHhJ was always flexible enough to inchide indiv^idu- 
al, transformative w'ork (like that of Sternberg, Welles, 
HitchciKki the induslry often stipulated that narratives 
ended in rectmciliatson and/or variations of the moral 
Happy Hnding. Although this is not, and never was airtight 
tbit ter unhappy happy endings have a long history in 
Hollvw'tHxi) one can s,iy that certain expt'riences and sutv 
jects remain less likely to be dramati/cxi in popular main- 
stream cinema, as they are diH^med ntst entertaining for a 
variety ol MK’ial/idt'oiogical rt^asoiis, and the demand for 
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I sisniL- Sftisv iA t ItTsure .ind riMssnrinj; cnhi^ronte 

, high 

(J Jt is porh.ips ojskT to think of The R^^yI^ire ^is hf Umging tn 

Is t he E M d itiiin nf l he [f u n^penn j rl t iJ m, fitirti ltj Lit] y of the I j l e 

I W'is Of 7[Y s. B€Tgm.in's Ats^i^m ( |4h7) comes lo mind: it, \ik\ 

I is nvntRs.J cm j womjii's CiiriMiimsni^s and prEslu-s (he over- 

I whelming o^ emptiness, numbiitss, the ^inestheh^ed 

existence ciileil Assuciiiled wilh post-wiir Kurepenin dSrt. 
j PaMilinrs Mofeti tN7(n is jImi reminiscent in thji Un re, tiKi, 

if a w-om^n kills her childr^m Lind chimsi^ death nis d release 

n frum t>ppressk>n. thriven io madness, she Ctmlri>nls ihi- 

U audience with the warning th.il "nothing is ptissible atiy 

i] more." Idke Ihest' works. The KafAtire is .ludacimJs in its 

1 , dramati/iition of the central prcilLigonisl's ruHeritk^s st^arch 

fur release lrt>m a nuilini/csJ Itfe-as-diMth existence* and in 
^ its mo\ emenl towards an ending which is intenst'lv subfix - 

i| tn'%\ bleak and highly symbolic. (L>ne can s,itely s.i%' tlu^t it is 

t nut formulaic, bul it would bt‘ a mistake to think i^f it as 

n uncunvenlional. 

j- I rcwntly siirpnscxi my sell and nistonishi^i a class ol slu- 

dents when I chost' tu scrix-n Ikr* Raplure as a chasing tilm in 
a a course un the rneliKirama It seemed so clear to me that the 

If film is firmly tixitcsJ in I he iradiliuns ot the melodrama. 


h*.nh as a mtide which crosse^s through lileratiire, theatre^ 
and early cinema, and as the genre w^hich evolved in 
Ik^llywocNJ in the 3ths (manifesting itseh as the 'woman's 
film 1 and resurging in the ^Vs in a variety of forms. tVhile I 
think that T^ic kji|tj|/rc stretches the conienliinis tu address 
contemf’NTfary ctmeems, it is highly mehidramalic in .1 vari- 
ety EP| ways. It has bt‘en theorized that the melivdrama 
evohed and grew in a secular bc»urgeois culture lacking a 
defini\l mEiral frame — a world in w^hich ihen- no longer is 
a chMr sense of right and %vri>ng ept a reason for being. 
MelEK^rama is a heightenexJ iruKie w^hicb dramatizes eims 
tiivnalF .subterranean states in the same wmv that 
Fxpressiimist art dramatizes subjective states. II is more 
im^Hprtant ti^ a>mmunicate what it fet^ls like to bt‘ trapped, 
IfUstrated, numb, in despair, fharacters blindly muve 
through life, rc^pri^sing their energies often to the verge of 
explosion. Tlw narralives dramatize e rises which are exag- 
gerated; I he fwling sif claustratiun and bliK kage is CEmmion. 
C haracters in search of coherence, a clear identity and com- 
fort angularly exptTience alienation, biMrayal and cruelty. 
I’TEstagonists hsst^ their dirts:! inn and iheir place; thev cannot 
articulate what il is ihev want and why they can't find it in 
the ssH-iety around ihertv The melinirama communicates 
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inU'D'-itVp AT\ wnrld ivIhK h fpt'ls 

like j prNifl, a dark ni^httPHmv This crisis dtspl^tfement 
of ideofcitv and of crt^sisos thrit>u^h ihe melodf£ini-i .ind 
film noir (where a male sensibility is mi'tsi commonly cen- 
ImI>. Thv molodramdtie imagination is activattsi by particu- 
lar Sivial cundilions. It fetsl^ off the insecurities and contra- 
dictions of a parlicular S4>cial moment, seeking account 
for ptTvasive loneliness and desperation. 

Thi* Rffffltirt' ^e^■ives Iheelhes, sensibilitv and ciinvenlions 
of nielcHirama and asks: What dsHs it fee! like to be alive in 
the Ws? Given ibe emphasis plact*d on Sharon's/ Mimi 
Kt>gerv espt'rience, one might specify and ask — What dties 
It feel like to W a cowruitii nominally alive in the 9t)'s? — and 
so the film moves into that area of the woman's film of the 
3(> Sp where one might describe a recurring thematic as w^hat 
din”* she wMnt and w'hy can't she have it? 

As ilkistratisJ in Cirirtfi /fett #2h/27 on the meUidrama, the 
female star is critical to the arlicvlation of thesc^ concerns. 
7/(C RnjUun- drama tiA's ?iharon's consciousness — it is Iw'r 
nightmam- that the speitalipr is asked lo ac know ledge and 
share. As w ith many of the great w^iimen's films i>f the Ws, 
the narrative depends on the lead prsitagonist's perfor- 
mance h> make sensc^ of the mekxJramatic excess and depth 
of Iraiima laid bare. Withoul Mimi Rogers the film would 
collapse; her nuanced performanee is breathtaking in terms 
ot the range the character must communicate. She mediaU's 
the shifts I mm ctmsdous to 'dream' stalep and it is her per- 
s^ma's intelligence, sexu^^lity and strength which give mean- 
ing lo the character's search for, discoverv^ and finallVp rcjec- 
ti<.^n of an ahsc^liite comm it men I to a religious camm in a 
world ivhere the risk of w hat is at stake is nothing less than 
life and death. 

Tih' coni nm is many of the experiences of conlem- 

pi>rarv life which are rarely, if e'er^ addressed through 
maiiwtn.Mm entertainment, drawing on the familiar terrain 
of the melodrama as its bast*. It is within a landscape ol 
's 4 *nseless' mass killings and addit^sses the resurgence tpf the 
varitms man itt*stat ions of lundamerttaSist t Kristian ity. l1ie 
narrative is ceniretl on a displaced hemnne wiuwe clearest 
sensation oscillates between emptiness and pain Michael 
Tolkin commented cry^itically in an interview I quoted in I he 
pri*ss kit prs.Kluiclit>n hk.iIi.'^. Fine Line Features Release) that 
the idea for the film germinated in two tolUiral smirct^s: a 
humpt‘r sticker wMming that "incase of rapture^ this car will 
he unmanned" and a new'spaper story of a woman w-ho 
inexplicably threw' her children off a bridge The film^ like 
meU drama, investigati^i the cxtrciric resp?mse: What stxial 
conditions nerd exist to drive a mother to killer her chil- 
dren. and m w hich same six-lal cimditions docs fund amen- 
ta! ism thrive — i.e,, religious beliefs w hich art* expressed in 
the mtist mundane aspects of the material and tin* ci>ncrete? 

Thf Riipt lire's tong establishing shot mtrodua^ Shanm, 
its protagonist, w ithin a mise-en- scene which ct>iitd be h 1 
contemporary remake of Mi/oguchi's ^ w'here 

one finds Isu/.u Yamada at the switchbiKird. The camera 
cranes up along ihe blackness of a rix>m d wider, and moves 
sner a ctpUt barren nnim where a multitude of heads are 
barelv visible belwt'en the pigeon-hold cubicles. The nn^m 
is lit hv eerie artificial lighting and the hum of typing, 


echtN*^, arird the drone i>f indistincl human voices are heard; 
men and women are si^ali'd ht*fore identical ierminals, wear- 
ing identical headphtmes, re|X‘atjng parts of the same oper- 
ator's speet h The image succinctly Ci>mmunicates mecha’ 
nislic routine, ctmfinemenl and a sense* of othA*rworldhness 
The camera m<ives over I Ih" ri>om a nd stops at Sha mn ; she is 
intrtKtoCed as operator 134 and the* only hints of individual 
difference am the sighs which punctuate the cyclical paitem 
of her information MTvice The following scene introduces 
Sharon ouif^ide of the workplace. It provides a strong visual 
contrast to ihe opi*iung in every conceivable way — the 
scene takes place outdixirs in Ihe evening* and Sharon is 
riding thmugh the strot^s in an open convertible,, hair blow- 
ing. dresstsi evxxatively in a tight black dress which empha- 
sizes her biidv- The edit, however* links bolh worlds. 
Sharon and Vic/I'alrick Bachau cruise airporls and bars 
looking for parinerji with w^hom I hey can have sex. 
Responding to a stranger's dare, "What if things get out of 
control?" Sharon stales that control has nothing lo do with it 
and adds that she hasn'l found her limits yel. Sharon and 
Vfc exploit cruising as a mean^ of itnnncxiiate, risky, shtni- 
term visceral pleasure bill tfu* mise-en-sc^fne and the alter- 
nating scenes between work and after work inform the 
spvx’iati>r that both experiences are similarly n>utinized and 
mundane. The mise-en-sctme of airpnirt bars, hotel rooms or 
furniture displays again emphasizes artificially lit, imper- 
sonal environments, and the couples' faces interchange 
w hik they remain nameles.s. One man asks Sharon after sex, 
"Was that far enough?" to w hich she resptmd.s* "Randy, 
right?" Vic, who 'Tikes to walch^' is even further rxwoved. 
Bharon^s leisure time is a perfect corollary Iti her time spent 
at work: both are marktxJ by the total absence t>f emotional 
or inlelk-clual commitment and bc^th leave Sharon beared, 
hlasxv and unimpressed. 

Randv's/llavid Duebovny revelatory admission in bed 
i>| having murdered sv^m^xme fails \o elicit a resp^mse from 
Sharon (she politely asks, "hor how* much.. ?"> but the dis- 
coverv i»f an enormous tattiK» which covers the entin:* back 
iif one of the womi.^ she and VTc mtsrl fascinates her she 
pt*rsisls in queshoning why <hi- woman wtnaid gel a tattoo 
given the pain involved, etc. The is a manifestation of 

extreme commitment — cme ivould really have to want it 
and one lives with it forever. It serv'es as a symbtsl and is, 
ironically, Sharon's intRiduciion to religion; the drx*am* the 
pearl, prayer and salvation ft^r the few- are the seeds of a 
concept of spiritua'Hy and God which bi*gm to germinate 

7Vii* deaflv places Sharem's yearning for communi- 

ty, purptxa^ and immint'nt salvation w*ithin Ihe bnvader frame 
of her day-hMiay life which is characierizcd by iwlation and 
a S 4 *nseof aim]€-ssnv‘'ss. In one scene Shanm is seai€*d alone in 
a barren lunchrotTm, lit wilh artificial light and decorated 
with a p<hirly executed mural tif a nature stene- She over- 
hears a discussion of a religious event that will stH>n take 
place. After Sharon learns of the dream of ihi^ pi'arl from the 
w'oman with the tattoi^, tfu^rx' is anolher similar stene in the 
lunchnKim; Shamn again is jvdatt*d from the grtnap. bul thus 
lime she strikes up a cv>nversalion. trying to learn more. She 
claims lo have dreamed of ihe pearl but the grvvup reject her 
attempt at entry* and tell h<.*r to wait and pray 
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rmnicdily, Sh^irimS existence is alrt^ady cbj^rACteri/ed by 
H'^^itin];*. When Rjndv ^sks her in bed, presunublv jfler 
they've hfld sex, "Whjt yeur best year?** Shf^riin 
Answers, "I Vm still w'aitin^. Everything set^ms so 

empty; time pAsse^ so quicldy - A drtv is always just over." 
A scene hallowing underlines her words. We see !^haron at 
hotnt' in an apartment which is as bland, charaEiierles^s and 
h'pical as I he workspaces or cruising lixraiions. Bharon tt^sses 
her magazine, sits in her recliner and w^aits. Two men come 
to her dixir peddling a form ill Christian evangelism. Their 
message is extreme and is placed as a thn^at; ''Accept Jesus, 
othenA'ise, you won't be saved. Vou have to believe; if you 
don't, you go to hell." Sharon notes that this hardly seems 
imr (the filin i.s punriuated W'ith dry' humour IhroughoutK 
even though what is being offered is nothing U^s than a per- 
sonal relationship with the son of Cod. '1 was like ycni," they 
tell her and her tired response is simply, "I doubt it." 

This series of cumulative short scenes culminates in a 
turning pi>int where Sharon chooses to ad — to stop w'atch- 
ing and force a change in the pallern of her life. TTw action 
is a form of protest, and one that is repeated at key points in 
the film, with varying degrees of awareness. Qne night 
w^hen she is in bed with RandVr Sharon is suddenly seizcsJ 
by an intense hysterical energy, she gets up, gets Randy out 
of bed and begins to remake it. The 'hysteria' relates to 
excess often found in the woman's film — the spilling over 
of pent-up despair repressc^d ioi> long. Sharon claims that 
the bed is unclean, aivd explains, 'Tm starting twer, Randy 
— I've had enough. I nwd a new' direction in my life. Then* 
is a God^ I krii>w it. There is a God and Tm going to meet 
him... I want to be clean... I want my salvation." She pro- 
ceeds to showTr with b4>iling hot whaler, in an altempi to 
cleanse herself physically and symbolically Kandy tries to 
counter her outburst and rationalizes lhat thert* is no Gtxi, 
that guilt is a result of social conditioning and that pet>ple 
feel frustrated by their pj.>werlessness, by the inability to 
change a world in a state of disaster. "You hate your pb, 
you hate your life, you wan I to feel sipecial-" Sharon, floss- 
ing away, refuses to accept this. Shi* talks of a spiritual nexsi 
'"just as real as hunger" and tells Randy and herself that 
"(here has to be something more — I'm tired i^f the pain in 
my life. I'm tired of feeling empty all the time." Kandy 
knaves telling Sharon "there is no Ciod," The scene end.s with 
Sharon alone, reading her bible in bed. sobbing and pray- 
ings "God, please, please help me . .God, I'm kist." 

In the following sequence Sharon^s blindness is visuab 
ized by the dark sunglasses she w-ears w^hile driving her car. 
It is a common molif in the melodrama (Mrs. Har^H'r's/Joan 
Bennetl obscured vision is similarly suggested in T/jc 
Rirf:k'Sf£ MoFFiciif, as is Kaihi*rirbe Joyce's /Ingrid Bergman in 
in ifaly} highlighting the poini that Sharon is indml 
lost and cannol find her way. The speclatiw watches bharon 
drive and a progressive distancing from the protagonisi 
becomes more evident. Sharon picks up a hitchhiker who 
rambles im with a monologue as Sharon is unrespipnsive. 
{The scene is, again, dryly funny. The y^iung man di*stnbt*s 
his surprise at having Ixxm picked up, "ViHi think I'm dan- 
geroiis; ytni're probably right — I've seen inys 4 *lf...rd never 
give me a lift if ! was a chick, no double fucking way. I ie 


lei Is Sharon, incidentally, that he has a gun and has spimt 
lime in jail and Sharon exploits the ispportunity to lake him 
to a motel rnKim to appropriate his gun. It is significani lhat 
this scene preceties Sharon's firsi atlempi to end her life. Jt 
evidences her disregard for the limits impo.Hed upon 
women. Sharon's protest to w'omen '5 confinement and their 
smlnerahle positiim is expressed in her nightly ani>nymous 
.sexual encounters or in her courting danger and picking up 
someone w ho might assault her TlH*st* are hums of a death 
whsh, or, at leasts a longing for an experience which would 
jolt her, or W'oulii offer her a release* from empliness and 
pain. Shanm's choices suddmly beix>me clear: she can blow 
her head off or try as an alternative strategy of i^scape 
from her life. And although Shan>n dtH*sp't want lo live, she 
doi’^n't want tt^ die eilher. Shanm, as plaved by Rogers, is 
an intenst*ly cemhatixo, ai^sertive characler, and she is not 
whiling to give in to despair and die. Instead she dreams (or 
wills) her first religious revelation — she sees the intense 
light and the pearl, which is then superim pissed over her 
face. The image ends the first 'act' of the film, and s*.*rvi^ as 
a symbolic dem.irc.Uii>n. The first crisis /suicide attempl is 
answ'eriHi with an extnt*me alternative. 

Act II chronicles Sharon's n^spite, the peace of mind and 
spirit she temporarily enjoys through her disenverv of 
Christ. The mise-en-sci^ne communicates this sensibility 
through dappled sunlight and an almost pastoral visual 
sty He. The audience is giviut a great deal of information in a 
short space of time- Sharon leaves Vic bt*hind, has found a 
church of fellow- believers, and a child preacher w^ho 
prom i SI'S salvalion relatively sixm — in five to six vears. 
Shanm is happier at work, breaking her routine and finding 
new^ meaning in her job by proseletizing and spreading 
Crixi's word while giving directory assislamv. (She explains 
that shi' was made an in forma thm opera I or kw a reason.) 
Sharon ch<ioses Randy as her lile partner, and offers to sue 
his soul as wvll. Six years are ellipEicallv passed over, and 
we si*i’ the truit of Shanm's act: a new^ tarn 11 y (Sharon and 
Kandy with a lillle girl botwiH-n them! in new sum>undings 
(the community of the church ikiw housed in a more opu- 
lent building se\ against an authentic nature setting^. The 
problematic set up in Act di-spair, lonelim*ss, w^aiting. ttn* 
lack of a clear idenlilVr answered in Sharon^s fundamim- 
talism w'hich pnn tdi*s hei' with rules — boundarii*s, guide- 
lines, a clear set of moral principles, a n^asc^n for tuning, a 
si*nst* of belonging to a variely of immunities and unions 
via Jesus, the family, the community t>f fellow' bi=-lievers who 
whll be saved . Sharon ci»asts along until another extreme cri- 
sis develops: tlw sodden loss of the husband /father, when 
!ihari>n's belief and shellertsJ sancluarv from the brule reali- 
ties of I he outside world is pul to a ti*st. Randy's disilh indi- 
cates that an insular group canrtot be isolatisi from the larg- 
er S4x:ial syslem; they are nt^t cul off. Kandy is sevn firing a 
visibly disturbisJ employee. Remind'd from I he empk>yee\ 
position and pain, calm in the bobble of his firm belief, 
Randy irit*s lo placate the man by offering lo pray, w^hich 
only starves lo infuriate him at! the more. The employee 
relurns to express his anger and frusi ration bv indiscrimi- 
nately killing hiscowiirkers. Whvn Randy confomls him, he 
tries to calm him by speaking lo him piTSimallv calling him 
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’Lvwis/ but ijuickly rCiili/CH (he between them “ he hiis 
no juthorKy and is powerk^sH. Sensing his danger^ Kandy 
pleads tor his Ike by menlioning that he has a lillle girl 
LLns' is answers. "St> what" and kills him. 

The death is a Litmus tesi (or Shanin. She explains ht a 
thend that w hile her triend's universe is a cold, empty place 
hers is "‘tilled with taxi." Sharon's fund amenta list bi'liet 
utfers a tangible panacea to pi in, the promist^ nt (he Immi- 
nent second ct^ming which will net only bring Je?ius, hut 
mere imptniantlVr Wi'ik reunite the tamilv- 

Sharon, again, sisK’onscieuslv w'iISs solutuin. She has a 
vision and sees Randy atop a di^^rt mtnjntain, gtsitunng to 
her to him. (The film wittily places the eisien in a series 
<,>1 "family" snap-shtits bt^ng prc^ssetl in the display winde^w 
ol a stort‘.) Shartm consults the child preacher, and claims 
that God is calling her Slw then happily prepan^^ tor the 
rapture, the moment ot spiritisal exaltation and cerpereal 
release in the dessert. Sharon's belief is absolutely tangible — 
sh\' can a Vend piying the morlgage ("CptHl is building me a 
mansion ehixise xvhat she should w ear,, and leave w ith- 
out details like ftn-hd or mimey, Inna use she expects, and 
wMnts. the event lo happen quickly. Sharon smites as she 
prophetically announces thal she is not coming home; on 
some level, conscious and/or otherwise, Shamn is express- 
ing protest, demanding a release' and change 

ITie final act takisv place in a new' setting, the desert. It is 
a place beviind w’ork, leistirc, beyond family and church, 
outside of S4iciety. (The descTt is used metaphorically in a 
similar w^ay in another contemporary melixirama, 
atfj fjiJiJSiO. Shartm is psignantiy jtiined by a symbt^l of the 
future genera I ion of w'omen through her daughter 
Mary .■■’Kimbt'rly Cullum.^ Mary, washes to leave her 
disappiinling life behind and is in a hurry to find heaven. 
Mary noii^s that the dt^sert dsn^n't Itn^k like heaven and her 
mother explains that this is likely the lobby — this is where 
thev wail until txMi calls. IroniCnilly Shamn is still waiting. 


Again, as in the traditions of the 
meliHirarnni, the scenes are intense- 
ly emotional yet the spectator 
remains cuddly detached. We 
watch tbeir futile wait and identify 
with their experience of Voss, 
indignation and rest li‘Ss ness; they 
want to change an impissible situ- 
ation immediately Mary radically 
articulates what Sharon feels but 
canm>t admit. "'Why can't we just 
die and go the quick way ... Why 
do w'e have to sit here and hang 
around for God? C'mon, Mom, 
lei's dte.“ U is hard to express the 
pngnanev ipf the moment and it is 
to the direclor's credit, in collabo- 
ration w'ith his extraordinary^ cast, 
that these scenes mniintain a bal- 
ance of heart-rending empathy 
and path^>s- bharon's ultimatum — 
to give God one more chance “ 
evidences a change through her 
tone — she is getting angrier and more frustrated. The 
exchanges writh the friendly sheriff's assistant, Foster 
Madistm/Will Patton, evidence Shartm's b^^rely suppiL^setl 
defiance and foreground the absurdity of the situation. 
Filter's question, ”ls this giHtd tox your little girl?" is a 
joadixJ one bv this pennt. What is gtxM lor her and where 
will she find fulfillment? Ak. the days and night.^ pass, the 
two become more dishevelled, hungry and less coherent. 
The scenes echo the earlier ont^ where Shart>n sc^ught tti 
cleanse herself of dirt and satiate her spiritual hunger 
I Ivsteria as an ex press it^n €if mounting explosive tension 
reap pars; Sharon searches lor fcsxj m garbage cans and 
Mary suddenly sits up in the middle of her sleep and 
streams, "'Mom, you have lo make up your mind... Dim' t 
ask Ckxi to meet you half wmv " The line echoes I he prevveh- 
er child's prophecy hut more importantly, demands a 
course' of sell-initiakxJ action. Sharon relents and tempirari- 
ly leaves their vigil lo get them some dtnighnuts in tow'n; 
the transgressions toward taxi and man begin to accumu- 
late. Thev leave the site and drive off without paying lor the 
doughnuts. Shafim submits and ravenously devours the 
fixxi while Mary shows unwavering rt'stilve. She has taken 
up her mother's rebellion and disrides she can no longer 
wait lor Ganl- She has willed to "be ihere tonight-"’ The 
stquenL-e builds logically to the pMnt where Sharon must 
grant her her w'ish and must kill her. She has promised Maiy 
a sa]%'atji>n which is not to be found on earth and if Tii-sd is 
sk>w' in coming thev will make the hnanu'y without his help. 
''It's not fair to make you pay bcjcause Fm htsl If Qid loves 
us, heTI understand." Tltey decide to go nmv and to go li^eth- 
er. "'We' II be togeiht'r forever'' because, unlike disapptnnting 
earth, "'nothing is bre^ken in heaven." Sharon ensures that 
Marv liwes GikI so that she will gain entry to heaven and 
shtmts her. The moment tollnwing echoes the first suicide 
attempt; Sharon chirost's not tv live but dixrs nist in can not 
chiXist' to die. Instead she shiHits upw^ard at ihe sky (at Ckxi 
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pt'rhrtpsijnJ bunt^ ln-r d!rtu);hier in ihr J.irkni^-^ 

In H.1 iiViiy ihk is (hr md iirl HI flnif wKat killi^ws is o 
fiubiuLtive dt^rnHicmt?nt nr t-pilu^ue. Again tht^ 
changt-s and the film mnvi's iviat nf any sombtani’i- nMlism 
dnd into a stale nf subjeclivity, syn^bol and metaphor, 
although n has com mu mealed in an intenst^ly meiaphoric 
manner throughout. The dealh td the child, howoet'r moral 
In bif\h Sharim and Mary, is al^io lemhle, and Shary>n cr^^sses 
into the subjective realm of nightmare. The theme of mad- 
n€?ss. exprt‘ssi.‘%i as a state of es^tn^me protest against I he logic 
of the norm, is common lo ^H^men's fiction and is apilv stig- 
gt'sleti in the final scenes. Aharon Ines out the aptK^alypse 
she has initiated, and in the spin t of fundamerLtalism. expiTi- 
ences it concfeti/eti before her. Sharon stvs the hors^'men 
and hears the trumpi^is, which atv no longer falsi' alarms, 
hvn appear as a ti'sl of faith, Sharon has little lime lo decide 
whether she will repent and love tied or ijuestiim his 
oppressive anJe and gifts of suffering. When appreheiidtsi 
for spiHsJing, Sharon e\pri^ses the cracks m ihe logic of her 
belief . She a^uld not comrnil syicide Ks:ausi^ thi-n she w ould 
lose her righi Ui enter heaven. She evpressc^s the thought 
process which leads her to her final deiLlsion, her final action: 

SMAKtiN: Life is a punishment isnT it. Voo have to go 
thn>ugh wilh it... even if you know W'hal it's for. 

FsKirit: Wfuit is life for? 

Ask Gt>d. 

FoeiKit: What diJes he say? 

Sti-ojcts:: I think he says that you ha^e lo love him no mat- 
ter what ~ but I don'i love him,,, (she screamsli not anv 
more He has ioi> many mles. He lolJ me to meet him in 
the deM^ri and I did. I w^aited and he didn'l come. He 
broke his promise... He let me kill my little girt and he 
si ill ei^peets me lo love him? 

What Sharon lea ms and articulali^s — in c'lmtrast to her for- 
mer slate of blindness — is lhat her pain and oppnssUpii are 
lelattyl lo a patriarchal w nrld (and the metaphysical reflects 
the social) w^hich demands kive and unbi'iiding sc^Hi itiide aE 
i high cost In a figurative vision of jail, Sharon sivs the 
woman with the l.itioo of the pcvirl — the woman w ho 
emblernati/ed somiHJnt^ like herself, and who openis.! up Ihe 
possibility of sivking s^llvatiim. ”1 know* you,"’ she remarks, 
and pnrmls lo tell Sharon hi "“irusl completely in Gotl — 
he'll forgive all your sins.'“ Amidst the fire and collapse, 
Sharon bravely as ks^ "'W^ho forgiv'es Ckid?"' 

Caryn |ames, of the prestigious Nt*w Yerfr Times 
C'Zeiigeisl Isn't a Snap to t apiure/’ Sunday. CXtobiT l.^, 
IWll uses this pnni as a means of illustrating ihe film's 
^llowness, bui I firmly disagree lE is a bold and still rele^ 
vant argument that Sharon Eells her daughter, fundamental 
to piisl-W iir arl: "'I fe left us alone in the dt^^rt. He let me kill 
you. Mow' can I love a t»od that let me kill inv babv?" 
Sharon ignorts (he calls to repeal amidst the impressive ter- 
lifting splendour of Ciahnel's Erumpt"ts, Ihe htirsi'men oE the 
apocdlyy^se and Ehe impending iu^K^'ment. She doi-sn'l denv 
Ckxl, she retecis him and his system of |usliee. The bars of 
Sharon's jkiil cell symbtsiieally crumble around her, biiE she 
remains sea led ^ as she wms at the start. 


Ihe Einal challengi- and lest oE Sharon's lailh lomi^ w hen 
Mary enters ihe visiim^ pleading w'llh her to ohi^v Ehe rules 
si^ Ihey may bi^ reunilt'd. ' ’t ou have to love CkKl," lo enler 
heaven, liister agret*s Eo the terms at once and d]sap|H-ars 
Sharon inslead demoiislrati^ her commilmeni Iep herselt and 
Mary^ "“I love lam," she says. "ThaE isn't eiupugh" "'Ikibv, lE's 
all I have. If life is a gift — if it really is a gift and Ihere real- 
ly is a heaven . then why should I thank him Eor the gift epI 
so much suffering, Mary? Sip much pain on the earth w hlch 
he created. I.et me ask him w'hy.'' Mary phsids tor her lo 
priK'laim her love for God w'llhEPul conditions and Sharon's 
respimsi', w hich she knows w'ill st'pfirate Ehem, is '"I ean'E . . ." 
"\o.'" Sharon maki^'S a clvtPlce and Mimi REigers dt^ribes it 
corns. Ely as a moment ol Inumph: 

It's a rather bleak tnuniph, bul it's the firsE moment w=e set' 
(her) make a decision si>lely based on fni- ivill. Jt"s not her 
faith IhaE becomes slu'iken, it's her w*illingnt*ss to be a p^irt of 
it. In the end she's mil saying she ^^ueshons tnKf > evisleni\‘^ 
she's say ing 'T don'i w'pvnt iE."' I Michael S/ymanski, 
■“CYutrage Over The RapEure," Vte Jownht Nipv. 1^1) 

Shari>n chiHtses darkness, livneline^s, a place outside ihi* king- 
dom and btyuEy of heaven, and sacrifiees her child lor her 
prEitest - her rc'g'ction oi the imn>i>ral Eerms epI existence with- 
in a patrian^hal sV'slem of tielief and law-. *'l\i yi>u know hivw 
king yiPu have to slay here?" Mary- asks. 'Yes." Ami as Marv 
disappears SharEin stands alone, backliE in a void and 
resptmds, ^"Forever "■ There is no salvation, t.lne can only 
enjiw' Ehe inlegrity of re|ts:ting whal one cannot a>ndone 
It is tvrhaps not surprising that the film evoked prEiti-sts 
(Tom conservative Christian groups,^ and Ehat vime large 
thealre chains considered not releasing il (S/vmanski^ 
Michael^ t>|i. CiE.) But it is imjx^rtant to nole that Ihe film 
uses evangelical fundamenEalisin as a symptom and mani- 
festatitm of a sociely which buries Wiimeii alive, asking 
them I El sit, w ait, ser\ e and uniondilionallv k>^e and obt^y 
We are Kick Ehe realm ot Ehe Lkilhic, where paEnarchy is 
shaken at the foundaEion'^ by |he w oman's unwillingm-ss |lp 
hold up the pillars isf that world. There are a Eew 
HiillywiMkd mi^vit^s released in the ^)'s, siuh as Thiimti \tiiJ 
LiUit<i\ AhVpa fN. Thi' Rapfioc,- w hich use relecliEin and 
protesi as their form lU chssure. All of ihe protagonisEs 
wiiuld rather hurl themselves into a eanvEPn, dive into 
molEi^n lead or stand a lime in a iivid tium submit ti^ a sufhv 
eating sel ot oppressive rules and mevres. Thev stand as 
uncsimpromismg mdictmenis of w'i>men's estpiTience in the 
Ws, using the conventions of pi>pular Holly ivoini cinema. 

1 Tilrr can K- read as a hltsik inversion ol Kivetle s Crhpir jwd 

ticp BiwfrPijt,* - Ihv attempt tE> change pOteffl'^ is nol 
and Elu’ L hild, metaphEn-ually, dii-s 

2 Till’ KjieErjrr, of the ihne, is, in mdny wjys, teosE ao.is^(He. ^nd tn 

a large evteni, this ii a nsailt Eft the tilmS subjtstive denEKPemeiit. 
Realist fineiTLi tillers Ei^ evceSs and ^.uhsx-tive >ts:nieiH'es, but then' 
are lew signpwfs which nuliiale hE>w MTie ts la rei.Hi Ihe iin.il 

I «i m I raubhsi hy I hi" — the visions ciitTL>sp iriEi h 1 1 he 
fund.imenEali"! IvEieE of concnnEi/ing the nielaptivsiLdE if it ■Ht ms 
.ihsurd, lE I", in part, meanl to. Ulne W-onders whether ■^ome 
momenta, like Ihe tnimys-ts siiuniiing im JV and IheemI coni muni- 
rated .is aE'kwiMihri stalic might have bism E>miEkst ) 
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Though it is perhiips 
distressingly edrly to be 
"reevalyiiling" ^ mAin- 
streAm Ui^llywtxid film 
thAl iippiMTcd only within 
the hiHl yeAr, il seems to 
me thill ALin Rudolph's 
Mur till (1W1> 

missed the erltiCiil 
Attention il genuinely 
deserved ill the time of its 
release. Although the film 
WAS for the mtwt pari 
^Hisitiv'ely received h much 
of the initial attention was 
oriented by mther 
supi^Tficial expectations of 
the genre: critics were 
either pleased or 
dissatisfied W'ith the 
conventions ni the 
mystery- thriller, and the 
conm^titm between the 
obvious artificiality of the 
narrative, its "skewed" 
structure^ and the intimate 
psychic dynamic at work 
betwx'en the tw<a main 
characters, Joyce Urbanski 
(Cilenne Headly) and 
Cynthia Kellogg JDemi 
MLH»re>, tended to bc^ lost- 


'Everything 

Means 

Something, i 

Cynthia' 

AlAN HUDOlPH'S 

MOST At THOUGHTS i 


fj ^ T n in O r m a n 


Thouj^hi^ is explicitly Hind ^HTbaps unavtiid4lbly mn- 
ceruL'd with ihc statuii of ils tmh narralinn. It is, M first i 
gl^nw. a "rcctinslmction ' promphd by I hr ifivt^tigatitw by ] 
delct-livt?s lohn VViHids (Harvey keiicli and Linda !s;calon c 
iBillie Neitl) into ihn.^ murder of l^imes Urbonski (Bruce 
WitlisK ^ippiirentlv by bis wife, Joyce. The film ftHruse^ < 
Afnhisi exclusively Ofl the volunlary testimony given by t 
joyce s ckiM>st friend, Cytllhia Kellogg, and tbe invesliga^ s 
tion fimillv imvovers the surprising "truth'' of the cetUr^l f 
trauma which Cvnlhit^ ha?' repressed : I hat she herself killed ti 
her friend's husband, fames, during an aliempled rape d 
Though il IN dear ibroughout that Detective WtHnis sus- C 
pL'cis that C ynthini is al least complicil in the murder (eilhtt C 
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HfjJk-y lA-mi in .Vf^^rfjijf thv 

ihi'm: j pjhilil y csl jrid oinvpfiimi'^'d iii«FtF¥it. 


t- a L'Eiiisiiiratiifer ur .is a parlicipiirkt i>r holK), what tlw 

pt livi> Jeh-s ntit suspvcl, oi cuKlM^ is tha£ Cynihia is tbf stile 

y ptTpetr.iliir and lhat a conspiracy Iti cover up the murder 

n only emergeil atterw ards. 

* Thus (he siruclurt' ol <. ynthia's narr.it i\ e must Ui^utiate 

■i ainflicling demands: it must he .it once both ambiguous and 

y rredihic enough to arouse I he desire u^ (he investigator, lu 
I- sustain his alternative readings (chiefly, that a conspiracy 
ll pn.H’ixirtJ the killing), and it musi conform, albt^it retrtispec- 
d HvelVn lo a "final" interpretation which can bv Convincingly 

I ditferentiatid Inim the privilegL^ narration that comprises 

i- Cynihia s initial consciously rmitlected version of events, 
ff Cynthia, ot course^ must (irsi answ'er to her inE^uisjtors w'ith 


her own plausible versio-n i>l e^'ents, hir in the course of the 
interiogationH WihkJs diskursi^ely constructs^ through his 
^H’fNistent i|uestioning and incredulous n^fusals, an is^ually 
plausible and incriminaling version ol the same events. 
Though WkHKls III ms oul to b%r "wrong" aKiut a conseiousn 
premedihited coiispiracv. t ynthia-s story is nonetheless 
relentless I y scruthuved by a consciousness which reads 
beyond the stlrtace ol commonplace evetits and motivations 
and thus prov ides a sceptic.il paradigm for the view^er's 
relation to the narrative. Win ids, for instance^ tracks the 
game of linguistic play and inlention in which Joyce and 
Cynthia are initially engagtsi. Vet though heat lirst clumsily 
assunu^ this game to prool ol a prt‘mt\hlatcd conspiracy. 


Ittl It 





hv begins lo in it the Tmw t'ornpleji interplay of 

de^iire and identification i^ ith which the him is chiefly con- 
cerTK\i. 

loyce cnntinually 'thrcatenv'^ lhai she will one day Itilt 
her abusive husband To Cynthia, and ^H'rhjpalso to Jt>ycts 
this is clearly "just talk/' pan pt^hapsof a generali/ed. pul?- 
lic app^^al <for recognition, for protection) as welt as an 
attempt to dihpi.'rse the tension bn^u^hl on by iinreheved 
oppression Yet the game also registers pnvalely, as part of 
an inilimale discourse betwtvn the tw'o wotnem in ime of the 
film's must fi>mpelltng and seductive scenes, Joyce, all the 
while smiling af Cynthia (and, incidentally, planning iheir 
night out ttigelherl, nonchalantly rai ptiison into her 

husband's sugar. Significantly, it is at this p<iint in Cynthia's 
account that VVtkids first recognizes the unconscious identi- 
fication Cvnlhia makes w'ilh Joyce. In an effort to dispi'l the 
nutii^n of conspiraev, Cynthia claims that ihey could have 
killed James at this puini had they actually wished or 
planned to dt^ S4>. In answer, WekmJs nonetheless insists that 
Cynthia has airc'ady unconsciously implied as much, and 
the investigation rts^rienis itself at an eniin.*ty differeni level 
of intentionality: ' You said, 'fVr could have got rid of him/" 

Cynthia has come forward ivstcnsibly to give evidence 
against Joyce in the murder of her husband James, yef ii iJ 5 
only much later in the film that we learn that Cynthia's 
more immediate motive for tL»stifying is that Joyce has sub- 
sequently murdered ficr husband, Arthur Kellogg (John 
Pankow ). Thus Kith the circumstances tif Urbanski's death, 
and the very fad of Kellogg's murder, ha\ e been purposely 
withheld from Cynthia's narration; in fact, Joyce seems to 
have initiak-d the narrative as we first have h by a single, 
desptTate act of st^lf-defense. 

Though Cvnthia's later recognition radically disorients 
the received narrative, it is still clearly |oyce w-ho has 
■ killed" hiT husband. t>n this pun I the film in unamibigu- 
or rather, lo a retrospective rt^ading of the film, is not 
sufficiently ambiguiUJs. Vel it is t^sential that this not men^ 
ly bc^consirued as a narrative fault, the result of carelessness 
or infidelity to some realist premise: Jiiyce has in some way 
stopp'd into Cvnthia's consciousness and, by thus filling in 
the apparent gap in her memon, has purpist'ly occupied 
the space of Cynthia's guilt lit is tmly briefly, in the recim- 
sl Fueled carnival sequence which precedes the real version 
of Urbanski's murder, ihat the physical pisiiions <if ihu two 
w-^omt'ii have been pns.'tM'lv invertetl). Joyce' thus seems tti 
stand in lor Cynthia w illingly, as an act of consciiMis identi- 
fication, out of gratitude and KwOr yc't this is also the only 
means left of satisfacti>rily fulfilling her owm very' conscious 
and w idely -ad v'ert isetl de^^i^e tO' kill James. Since Cynthia 
has acteti as her unconsciinas agent, and indeed remains 
unamscious in this res pvt for m^wi of the film, Joyce is able 
to cixipt and transform Cynthia's stidden, unpremeditattd 
act to her owm purpist^s. 

The ‘'favour" is recipoKrated, of course, and though the 
privess of identiticalion thus provt^ in siime tnld wmv hi 
have been ''mutuah" it succeeds only as the end result of a 
complex chain of circumstances which brings about a pro- 
gressive and fatal estrangement- The relationship belwvvm 
I he two w^omen is in the end fraught with a mbi valence, yet 


CyTilhia's drama lie recognition at the cUtst^ of ihe film is, of 
necessity, simultaneously the rx'ognilion of her own desire 
to have had Arthur killed . The construction musi passive 
in this instance btvause Cynthia's dt^sire can only in thi' end 
be enacted through Joyce as the fulfillment of Cynthia's iden- 
tification with her. As Woods piints out, C vnlhia does 
everything in her power to ensure that Joyce U'iH kill 
Arthur: Cynthia, in fact, not only provokes Joyce wilh the 
emiitional and practical motivations tor murdering Arthur, 
but supplies as well the physical means and oppirlunity ft>r 
her doing so. The final purpose of these unconscious 
arrangements is to ensure nol only tbai |oyce will enact 
Cynthia'sdesire, but Ihat f<w will enact Cynthia's desire. 

TiKiiJtai DFTFt.Tivi'; Wtniiis is himsi If sympithetic, it is 
clear that Cynthia is the intendt\l victim of an interpretive 
enclosure: as the detective tells her, "Everything means 
something." Despite ihe genuine empathy which 
brings to bear, despite the sensitivity which sti clearly aug- 
ments his investigative piwors, it is clear that ihe law will 
make no rc^al dLstinelitm bt^lw'cr'n either ctmscious premedi- 
tation or unconsci^ius desire as motive. Wonds' voyeuristic, 
interprc'tive desire, his will to truth, is clearly driv'en by his 
own fear of female conspiracy. It is by virtue of this fL*ar, in 
fact, that he is so sensitively and accurately altunt'd to he 
nuances of Ihe relalionship betwee'n the two wnmen. The 
investigation itself is thus simultaneously Kith an expres- 
sion and an accommodation of ihe detectivo's desire; 
Cynthia recognizes, for inslancL% that the con.spiracy 
hyprihesis is in fad but an expressum, as she tells Wistsds, 
of "w'hai you 

A I the immi'diale level of pilieing, the nature of feminin- 
ity itself is clearly the object of intense concern. IX'tective 
Nealon, the female detective, lakes no real pari in the inves- 
tigation. Continually deferring to the direction taken by 
WtH^ds, her presence, in fad. scarves only hi further empha- 
size Ihe inhert^tly engendered nature of the inierrogation. 
The purpise of the investigation i.s. afler all, to idenlify, 
evaluate, and is4ilate the particularities of feminine complic- 
itv: tti identifv its source nind status; tti evaluate its nature, 
il.s strength, and its chances tit success; and to iwilate and 
destabilize it a I any ctist. It is only here, in fad, that disinUT- 
ested analysis can bt^ clearly differeni la It'd from the mtiliva- 
tions which inspire the detective's imaginative insights, 
insights which, in the larger intertsit of disciplinary ctirrec- 
tion, will ultimHitely ctinnect desire and idenlificatitm to a 
particular staluttiry transgressitm. Not tinly Joes everx'thing 
mean sorrH-thing, meaning ilst^lf is inst^parable from pilitica! 
effects, frxim the purpwes, intentions, and inleresis of ihcHe 
w Ki control Kilh the interpretation of evidence and the pro- 
duction and disst^mi nation of meaning. 

Yel even though the investigation is inexorably drawn 
tow^ards, and simultaneously fnistratid by, the myslerious 
conncx’iion belwetm the two women, at the end of Ihe film 
the exact status of Ihe relationship has not Kx^n satisfactori- 
ly elucidated, nor indtxxi have the particulars of the "con- 
spiracy," of the story Itself, betm fully disclosed. Thus, an 
essential anxiety persists, and indtxsi MX-ms lo strengthen 
the detcclive's resolution to uncover the final, palpable 


t* 


truth prumised by Cynlhu^s return lu the interrogation 
rcxim. It is this riiurn that implies both recog nittun 
and resi>lution, yet IE is fi recognition ptThdps rnore subtle 
ihan at first appears, ftsr it seems ii> verge up^m a recogni- 
tion not only of represstsJ but alsti of the mechanism 

of identificatii>n which hasx At least in part, answTn^sJ lo 
unconscious demands. 

THt^utpH IT IS perhaps only by virtue of Coincidence, it 
seems MurfaJ will inevitably bt‘ compari'd to and 

contrasli^J with Kid ley bctitt's Thi-itrui mui Lym^ae UWl Yet 
though the two films were released at roughly the same 
time andn indeed ^ s^hare si^me Ciimmon themes, thev are in 
the end stylistic antitheses. tk>th films are remarkable for 
reJS4>ns that go beyond the mere rarity of their i.\>ncems or 
Ihe obvious designs they have upon their audience. 
Nonet helt^ss, it is pn^rhaps ht"st to forego a defailed cntical 
cumparisiin. if i>nly to ,uoid the bt>urgeuis critical trap thal, 
by inevitably secerning to prefer one film ijver I he other, 
hrmild effect the ultimate and specific end rrf dividing their 
a^mbined discursive effect. 

Suffice to say that as an artistic efforts TIicbiMT urui 
occupkSh [he tt'alm of a phantasy w hose fulfil Imeni is ineffa- 
bly caught up in the sublimity of the final The dif- 

ference, in facE, EhaE ultima Eety ^ibtains between these tw'o 
ftEms is merely the difference bc'lw-een romantic and realist 
Iragedy. Though romantic tragedy may seem palpably to 
Eransiorm the inevitable, it is a Ira ns forma I ion that really 
ipniy accent uales tragic res4>Eution. Morfai TJuPiiyfifs, on the 
contra rvj refuses to avail ils^-lf even of the narrative recLin* 
dilation and atfirmabon w hich st'ems to lie wilhin its grasp. 
This is, I suspeil, the final result of the film's sfubborn 
fidelity lo the lived evperience of many wn>men: to the 
social, econtwic, and conditions of their lives. 

These are, indi,Hd, the faett^rs I hat mosi decidedly influence 
the film, that determine its direction, its rtsxslution, and thal 
organise its narrative and stylistic effects. 

For instance, il is part ot an idetsloglcal determ Lnati4,>n 
thal Cynihia shEiuld remain unconscious of her own desires, 
ihal I he Con lent of her phanlasies shi^uld bt^ delivered onlv 
belatedly> and lhat they shiPuld reirLiin t*ssentially alienaEt,d 
from her, bi^yond her contn^l [X^pite the force and efficacy 
ihe him stvms Ui claim for Cynthia's final recognition, her 
desires are never adec|uateLy deliveriij to Ctinsciousness, nor 
are they e^ en transniuhd by a reality principle w hich might 
negotlatL- Si^vual fulfillment. This is the same S4>rt i^f idn^kpg' 
ical delerminatiivn that estranges the iwu women at the end 
nf ihe film: there is clearly an anakpgy U> be drawn here, for 
it seems inevi table, even pari of ihe Kiisty return to the ' naT 
uraF tirder of ihings which at lends the narrative's dis/ciiv 
^re, that women biy isolated not only from each other, but 
alw from Ihemsehes. 

It is m a more particular and sltisfying manner, htm'ev- 
er, thal the film inaintiiins its contact w'ith the maierial con- 
ditions tif women's lives: these conditiEins are never ignored 
Of elided in the Inierest tif mere narrative exposition. 
Children must be hd and cared for, and the family business 
taken cart^ oh even despite the extra pressure of murdering 
an abusive husband, dispensing of evidence, or txmcrKiing 


alibi.s. kudolph secerns tti have an unerring eye fcpf the orga- 
niiTed chaos of domestic life, and his refusal to ignt>re the 
exasperating minuliae of eilher domestic lalxiur or family 
interaction i.s indicative of the respect he demands for hit. 
characters. At one p^iint Cynthia musi hastily clean the van 
and burn its bliKid-soaked carpn-l while M Ihe same time 
mind a teething infant. Such imniges are crowded logelher^ 
luxtaptvsed as a matter ol inescapable fact rather than as 
in>nic or moral commentary . 

Ihe semse t>f cLiustrophobia rcMeht'> its piMk a I James' 
funeral, where the Urbanskls' ^ibviiius suspicions abiiut 
Joyce are virtually indistinguishable fn>m the banal and 
petty intrigui^ of in-laws keying for a mui%^ eim^plcuous 
position around the coffin. This is, i^f courses an exlreme 
example <if the point at which the burden of the everyday 
intersecis with the extraordinary cirrumsEancesn of the nar- 
raiive. Yet for Cynthia and Joyce the gn>wing awarent*ss 
cpf ihe inherently onerous condiliiuis under w'hich they 
li%'e is in fact ihe exact oppEisite ot Ihe disencumbering 
lhat initiany defines the narrativ'e space of T^rWwpa iind 
faTuist'. Cynthia and Joyce must copt' w'iih ihedenscT fabric 
t>f an inescapable tippression, with the burden of mvriad 
domestic piirticularities. and as well, with Ihe exhaustive 
and relentli>ss interrogation of their private selves that 
begins wilb their hiishinds, friends, relalive^, and in- law's, 
and that only in the end is Eifficiallv taken up by the 
police. 

In Ihe final analysts, children, familiar responsibtllly, 
marilal loyalty, in fact Ihe enlirt' clutter Eif domc^slic pieties 
becomes merely part of the idLxdogical Klckground noise. 
For Ihe w'omen ihemsx^lvts, ihise^ohly sland in as ready sig- 
nifiers kir I hr pathetically compromised frtxsJoms to which 
they so desperately cling: "'Vou ve golla d^^ st>mething," 
Joyce begs Cynthia, "'or w'e re gonna kiss our kids gotxl- 
bye." Even the murder ot James is anything but empower- 
ing, for a I the very m^iment ot transgression and deliverance 
they are ominously stalked and ihreaten^sj by a carload of 
drunken men. The wi>men, hi>wH''vcT. are inurevi tts the situa- 
lion, to the abuse and humiliHilion, and the incident only has 
significaivcc- Iep them as a pt^tential means of be't raying their 
crime 

In Rudolph's film, except fEsr whaf might be providtxJ by 
fleeting momenis of identification or incomplete mslances 
of recognition, there is no ‘'outside" of the spevific S4>cial 
and maierial ctinditions in w hich Cynihia and |oyce find 
themselves. Yet if they do in the end seem to refuse to be 
reconciled to suizh conditiiins. they are forced to recognisre 
thal e\ en their nuist intimate and unconscious desires entail 
the direst of c^iinse^uences. The film is the complemeni of 
Scott's Tln'kpMT FTwd Lnwjsc: if the latter is of ilself a desidera- 
tum, disclosing how marginalised individuals may be 
empmvend by enacting their desire through Ldentification, 
is a critical reminder Eif just how thi>n,xighly 
desire and identification, even in whal stvm their tntwl posi- 
tive and liberating fEirms, come to he qualified, temporized^ 
or LitherwiM’ inf lev. ted bv the olmI. 


I . See Kilthlcx-n Murphy. ''tXily Angels 1 lave tVmgs," / jfifl CamWiTrE 
27.4 lJuly-Augusi, J: 3n-2^. 
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WHAT HOtLYWOOD CAN DO 
WITH A 

DEEPLY SEfllOUS COMEDY 
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"This WilS my bt>dy.'^ VVith unusu^t! 

wisrds begins til thi' Ltnusu^il lilms the fivenl 

pa^lt: ILirtH't SchrtHxkT H Of J tariff rk\ Tht’ ibM 

the film t^njiwed both popiiLu iind criiiccil success 
m.ikes its un^istj^ilrtess ^\l] the mere interesting for critical 
analv'sis, since i>ne is IfiiCtsi enee LUgiiin with the '“dis^tH'ery"' 
that purf4irti%1 j>,sraJigm of tfLinsparency 

narrative rtMitsm sev'ms tl■^ bv ptTceiVe^i pis such mamly by 
crilics and historians^ rather than by the general public. If, in 
i>ther werds, .1 mass audience can felloiv apjd vnj^w a film 
narrated all along by a well-Lneisii actress, Glenn C']osc% 
plaving a well-kruvw n mal Wkiman, Stmtiy vtiii Bulouv who 
is. Ixith in actual reality and in the fictional realily of the 
film, vegetating in a diep coma m a New York hi.ispital 
then, maybc‘. our schtilarly assunipliims about whal audi- 
ences eJtpeH’t and want from Holly wiMid ti.e.^ transparent 
narrali^e real ism. I are still much shakier than we would like 
th<,"m to be. 

I shall immediately point out thal the issue of the film's 
relationship with reality. 1 e., with the actual events and tri- 
als constituting the Vtm Hidinv cast' in the early is not 

what is at stake hem. One can sidi ly acct'pt the suggestion 
that f^Jft of the film's appc'ah abtoe all ti^ American audi- 
encesr was indited due ti> I he noloriousnt^ss of ihe case, yet 
this alone could not siccount tc^r its success ahrch,id nor, 
more importantly, ttrr the fact that the film has Kvn sucoss- 


ful ifc.spj>c its being constructed in a highly iiiiconvenlional 
w'av- It is just this unconventionality, that is, the lilm"s 
extremely complex inlerweaving of visual flashbacks, vokv 
over narrati^insr trad i Nona I dramatic scenic and ivhat I'll 
refer to as the "'hospital scx'nes," in w'hkh the UuDdead char- 
acter plaved bv Close talks diTi:s:tly io Ihe audii'nce in an 
ironically detache^l time, I hat interc'sis us here. The con lem- 
pira ry audience's knowledge that bunny ion Bukiw is a 
real ic^oman in a asil coma in New York City might play a 
part in their reactions lo the film, but the fact remains that 
the film's extremely original structure and stime of its narra^ 
tional devices an^ not dependent iippn this kniiw ledge. A 
French sperlattsr will rk>t unable to follow the film if s/he 
diH^ nui know' that Sunny rirMlly exists. 

Let us, therefore, try tc^ repress — or rather, disregard — | 

our knowledge of the events which the film is based on 1 

Seven if w e know that we can never K’ completely success- ( 

fill at this, gii en that w'e are in fad the film's ctmlempirarv 1 

audience! and k'l's try lo examine Iupw ihe film w'urks as a 
t lollyw ixd film offered lo a popular audience. r 

After the credits have appea rtd over a long helicopter r 

tracking shot of an endless scries of Neis'pirl mansions, a c 

sleadicam flisiis its w'ay into Sunny von Bulow''s hi^pilal c 

rtxim It pauw'S a moment lo show' her on her btd. fixuses h 

on the life-sustaining devki's, and then genlly pulls Kick t& v 

show all of her body again. At this point Close utters: “Jhh [; 


tA tflntdicpioi* 1* T**l 
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was my biidy." lmmL\1iakHy there is a cul lo her Newptirt 
bedrE>eiri IKs ^ shot of jn empty bed. Sluwly, Ehrou^h 
supeiim position. Sunny and Claus wn Butow apptMr on 
the same bed, and bunn v's A oice surts reciling: '"Oti 
DpmntHT 

Avcurdm^ to nariiitive ttiLHvrv what we haie here is a 
character who turns, to use Cienelte's terms,* into an 
intradiL^etic narrator, opt^nin^ up an anale^^vis within the 
teal's narraliv'e. The speclatiir ts ii%3 back in lime to 
soine events happenini; hi' hire the moment in which the 
intradie^etiL' narraliir K'gins his or her nt^countinj;. A claj^sic 
example ol^ this teri'ipt^ral structuring in cinema occurs in 
Oncji/r |jtdcrFur/^y where the phncipat character, Walter Neff^ 
Utorally records his ster>' intis a l>ictaphorH' From a shot of 
him talking into the microphone we cut to a precedent 
moment in lime, the heginning oi his ad\enture, and we 
then follow this adventure all ihe wav back to that p 4 >int at 
which he had starksJ Eelting i|. 

If the transitions are dear enough Ihe reader/ viewer has 
BD pTiiblems in follow ing a te\t made up sif ecen a grt^at 
aumbi^r of sh>rtes-w^ilhin-skiries, as it is exempli fit\J bv one 
of the prototypes of Western narrative Eradilion; ihe 
Odyssey Like Ulysses, Sunny is here lelling sismething tkjit 
bippened in lh*‘ past. l,ater on in the film, it will bv Claus 
who will tell his versitms of the events, and then bt^lh Alan 
DershoAit/ and one i>f his assistants ivill initiate w'hai w^e 


might call hypothetical analapses, that is the 
narrator's suppi>sjtions about what might have 
happeiHHj one specific night. 

In each of these cases vk'wer b always 
able to understand whose reaiunting it is that 
s/he is watching because: II the starting 
mi.>fnenl ul each flashback is clearly pn^itioned 
as originating from one character, who says: 
^this is what happened then.,.," and 2) most 
often, dirr/ptg the flashbacks the narrator's 
voiciMwer is heard, describing or cummt'nting 
on the events being shown. 

This leads us lu an extremely importanl 
point abi>ut an ontological difference 1x4 ween 
cinematic and lilerary^ narration, which furces 
us to modify our narratologtcal tools when 
dt^ling with film. As t>avid Alan Black points 
out, a flashback in cinema is not simply con,sti- 
luted by verbal sentences, but is a series of 
sound images. That is "<t)he enacted 
sequence. . .is of course mil literally the result of 
the verbal narration. Indeed, it appears to 
presented directly by the same primary autho- 
rial agency which constructed the narrating 
character in the first place. The problematic 
resides within this enacted sequence itsi'lf, in 
the innate tension between a Situry w^hich is 
ostensibly — diegetically — attributed to a 
talking human narrator, and a discourse which 
is manifestly nut consubstantial with any ver^ 
bal nairatiun, taped in its entirely or implied. 

The implication of this ^innate tension'' is 
that in cinema a visual flashback always entails 
an ambiguity, a certain confusion of narrating voict^. Hlack 
introduces the terms ^invoking" narrator and ''intrinsic" 
narrator to describe respectively the intradiegetic character 
who appears lo be the source of the flashback, and that 
agency which is the source of the text itself, "\arralive films 
are narratinl in the first instance by an itiirimu' ftarrskir, 
which Alone occupies the extradiegetic narrative level and 
whose narrative agency is congruent w'ith the discursive 
activity of the medium itself."^ 

This intrinsic narrator is a "structural condition''^ 
because "the role of extradiegelic narrator in this particular 
medium (Ihe cinema) belongs to Ihe medium itself. The 
narrating insiance of a firel narrative (Genelie's extradieget- 
ic narrator) can never be a character in {he cinema. Black is 
far from offering a lautological definition when he states: 
''the very^ fact of narratedness becomes synonymous wiih 
narrative' agsmey."^ What he is saying is that w^hefeAs 
Kobinson Crusoe, the character, Ls the extradiegetic narrator 
of Defoe's noveL no filmed version of that V\ovv\ can ever be 
narrakd by an entity namid Cmsoe. 


I Sec: Grrard C^nelte, .StiiPTdiinf tJiSiati rsr Aft Fssjy irt Trans 

Jane F. l-evine tlthilCJ Ctirm.'ll Llniversily Prww, l^)>, chapter 1 . 

2. David Alan Black, "Genelle and Film: Xarralive Level in the 
Ficthin Cirft-nu,'“ in S-ViJr Anjf/f, vol. K. no. .T/4 p. 20 . 

3 Btarit,p.22 
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van Bukiw with A Lin t/ (Ktm Silver ^ | 


VVh.l^ di'ivs i‘\.n:t8y hap^x^n ihvn during; a cint^rridlic 
t\J tin-ili, phis, [>r, h\ put ii moro '»iniply, -i ^ isu.iS nashtwkk? 
Bku k sug^^t'viN ihaK '"fi prtM’^s i\( tMu^fc^m^nL't? uf njrratiun.it 
hiatus trom intuking n4irrHiti>f tu mtfinsif iijrrjtijr..."^ 
iKcuTs. t^rjwin^ j^ain frum Ck-nuttL^ hf ikk■ntifi■t•^ thi^ prii- 
cc^s ^i\-itii thal is^ a fi|^ure whivh 

. tunsivts ut tailing aj* il i\ dlii"g«.H:tiK ^as ii ii vvora at thi' 

same narrative level as its eimtextS Mmiethinj^ th+it has tiev- 
erthek'ss K'cn p restated as (ur can easily bt^ gut^ssed U* he) 
meladk'j^i. tic in i|s prini lpliMvr it' one preter> in iitsuriHint.J"'^ 
The etkvl, as Black indicates, is that: ''(t)he stury -h*iiliin-the- 
slury . becomes the story. One generation of k|yotation 
nitirks is evctscsl: every! hi nj; beyond it shifis by one level."^ 
tk^tofe retorniii^ to Rt-irr.'idl Of Pi^rtum' lei us re\ ieiv some 
of Black's conclusions; ''tp>art ol the i ndue of the term pn iJ* 
diHiiL^esis is its compound nature, ivhich recoj^ni/es the 
appropriation of the pass.iji;e hy I he ininnsic narrator, w. bile 
allowing; that I he atHlkMlion of the in\okin^ narrator remain 
ts]uivkH:al This non -commitment is jvirtiadarly previous in 


film: the f>^ fusibility of the voice-overs lin^enn^; or returning 
durinj; the enacted flashback maU's avaitable a continuum 
of nuance and stratej^Vn whereby invoking narratiir may 
cede or retain more or less naira tional presentv and tlnre- 
fore sign if leaner/' 

The ptiint thus is tfiat a balaiuv is maintained, ihe pro- 
cess of transference of narrational status is never complete, 
the inviikid narrati>r alw'ays keeps stime degrtv t>f power 
twer the images, or rather informs I hem somehow, in i 
more or k^s ntiticeable w'ay. Thai this is always the cast 
with invoked passages in Holly wtud cinema made all tim 
ck^ir in i}f fort um'. As I've said it is always possiblf 

to know- H ith Certainty which character is invoking a partic- 
ular flashback. Not only because his or her voice often 
returns at the end of the flashback, or even during il, bul 
alwi bt\ausi' the very images carry slight differences. Fm 
example, it is iine of tiH' I unctions of lrons'?s talen! that hii 
Claus talks, moies, and ads dilferently according to whose 
flashback he i.s pictured in ^his. Sunny's, Alan's, t^r Alan's 
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dssisUrilk, retaining j oi idi’fltitv thnmghout the 

Him. 

VVhiil IS most jmpL>rtdint \u ms I i/e reg.irdiiig 
fi?rSiim\ hiswi-ver, is uf liII its inv^iking nafftittirs. Sunny 
tJearly tKvnpies a pn^ilegtnJ rule 1o htUy underst.inJ this 
p^int let us e\.imine Iht eh^irsUtiT in liet.ul. She's pn-sentivl 
all atiing as living in a limbu She is vegenting in a wma, 
yel she addresses us (the spectators} direct I v. That is, 
because^ i>l hot condition ui^ exislencc', she is an intradiegelic 
invoking narrator, hut. unlike Walter in DiPiih^e htdrmmfii 
and unlike all the other invoking narrators in Of 

foriunt', she does not sui dress (because, in tail, she cannol) 
other intradiegettc characters. It's btvn remarktsJ that ihe 
model here is William tlolden's character in Siowjf 
a dead character telling his own slorv. ’^ et theciif- 
terenci^s in this case lar outweigh ihe similaritic*s. Not t>nlv 
is Sunny not totally dead, but, most imptirtantiv, her sus- 
pended status is tore-groundt*d. M is in fad the starting 
pt>int of Ihe tilm. tVhen one lhink.s tif Jsjfwsct one* 

think's ot a film "deceiving'' its audience. The whole ^tnee- 
oeer narration iurtfs iPid to a ''trick." And this is because^ 
it i?i only at Ihe end that the narrator's identity with the 
dead body in ihe pool is revealed. The spiH."|ators had not 
been tc^id all along I hat I hey were lislening to a dead man. 

(, learly this is m^t the east* in Of fortutie. From 

tbt^ very first words we are told that she is in an iirex ersible 
enma. MorLH>ver, we are constantly reminded ot this in 
many ways, |■irst of all, her voice's ironic detachment ghi^ 
it an other-worldly quality. S^s.^indly, the ver>' things she 
says suggt'st she has achieved S4.ime kind of superior (st*lfl 
knoivledge. She makes philosophical remarks aKnit the 
nature of time, the sense of being a human being, and even, 
nut least impor(anii>% the American people's attitude 
tii,TU'anl tnilh and the li^gal prtict^ss After a w^hile, ii K'lomes 
quile clear that the melo-diegetic Sunny {the living Sunny 
we stv in ihe analepses) is a very differ^'nt Sunny from the 
iniradiegeMc invoking "en|i|y" that opt^ns the film. 

Schrt>eder himsi^N has pointed out*" how he used the 
steadicam's floating quality Its suggesi that Ihe stiul of 
Sunny is muring around the nioni whenever she's narrat- 
ing I would argue that this is evactly the effect lhat is 
achie\rti, and that if com bints* with ihe stn>nglv unrealistic 
bluish light and the eerie sounds nl the lile-sustaining 
devia^ hi give the htispilal scenes their suspended, oui-of- 
this-wurld quality. 

Thai we art' never alUiwed to forget Sunny's status is not 
in ilsell as important or mlen^sting however as Ihe fact that 
Sunny inv^pkes n<it only events of her lifetime, but the entire 
re^'Cfsal prtKess as well. She opens the film by telling us 
what had hapfx'md up to 1 ^ 3 , and ihen she silvs: "You are 
dboul to hiiSi" how Clause \'im Bukpw »M.>tJghf to rev'erse, or 
escape irom, that jury's verdict. You tell me." It is ai this 
piint that one has the distinct feeling that the film 'begins.” 
That Ls lo say, the film's first (intraldiegeiic le%el seems to be 
Ihc story, happening in of Alan I X'rsho wit/'s success- 
ful dltempl to re\ ers4L‘ Claus's con\ ii.1ion. But. of course,', this 
hriiPl Ihe case. The eniire kgiil process is but a meladiegesis 
invoktsJ by the vtgefating Sunny. It is, in facl, a pseud odie- 
jesis, and the fact that one strongly "feels'' that il consti- 


tutes the film's firsi ditgelic le\ el is evplamid by lhat verv 
process of transleren^' 4,i| narrational status from mviikmg 
to intrinsic narrator fhalr as we've seen, Black delines as the 
principnil characteristic of psc^udEkiiig^^is. 

It would therefore secmi thal w h^it w^e have lure is hut a 
classic evample ol pseudodiegesis. a film in which a 
metadiegetic narrative passes itself off as the first diegetic 
one. Sunny sets the film on and then we someht>w' fi'rget 
thal w-hat w'c are watching is inv4ikcs.1 by her. fiivwever I 
w'ant to argue that this is in fact wnf w^hal happens in 
O/ FiPHiPPtc. The prtKcss at work hert' can and must 
bt' discussi^l in the terms outlin^sJ ab<ive, hul whal must 
also be accounted for is the uniquely distinct effi^l thal the 
pseud tpdiegelic iransterence produei^i in this him I shall 
state that in Ri'vvrsal Of /orfj/ne there occurs ^ lo a degree 
never encountered by iiu^ in Holly wikkI einema, a ci>llapM'' 
of the invoking narraloir onto the intrinsic one, so that it can 
tv argutsJ that heft is a film whose* evlraditgefic narrator is 
a character, and thal this character is Siinnv v'on Bu low's 
scpul. 

Tw'i> observ ations must be* rruide hem. First of all, lo siiy 
that a St HI I is a character should ntn he taken as a non-senst* 
in this ctmlext, since w'hat this statement xvanls \o suggest is 
that m KciHET.-iu/ Of Fnrfjine the intrinsic lexlradiigL*lie) narra- 
tor IS not a structural condition^ but an idenlifiahle human 
character. But, since this character is the comatoM.' Sunny 
ViUi Bulow-, we grant the status of natrakir to her soul. 

Secondly, I recigni/e lhat I ctujld never hope* to hi>ld my 
gnnmd ivere t lo fight a thtvrt*lieaE kittle in tiarratoliigical 
terms on this issue It is simply impiv?>*,ible.r in a thetiretkal 
framework^ tt> argue sucei*ssfuily wliat I am suggt*sting. Let 
me therelore immisJialely revise my statement as such: 
Ri'ivrsaf Of f is a lilm whtwe e\iradii*gettc narrattir h 
felt fe bt' ffproeigJiuid an identifiable eha racier. As f've already 
said vvf are dealing here with classic pseud tnliegesis^ yel 
given the film's unusualnt^s the c^eef priHJuct*d by this fig- 
ure is quite unique. "Which is to say lhat ihe usual ambiguity 
derii't^J Irom the overlapping narrati4,inal voices in pseu- 
dipdti-gesis takc*s here a sharp luni no\ so much m Ihe direc- 
tion of the invoking narrator disappearing tH*hind the 
Intrinsic, bul in the direction of the invoking narrator f^rtpm- 

ihe ultimate origin of the le\(, its evtradiegetic narrator. 

A look back at finersiif Of Forlioii* should make this pcpint 
clear. That Sunny is "con trtd ling" the eniire narrative is 
illustrak*d iup| only by her statemenis introducing and seal- 
ing cpff the film T'you tell me" and "when voti get where* I 
am, you'll kntm' the n*st"), hut als<v mtwt ptmerfully. by hi'r 
direct intervention within the narrativ e of the rev ersal prtP- 
cess. After invoking a metadiegelic flashback dating back to 
her first encounter with Claus in bunny's soul Uhat is, 
Ihe combination of stead icam's mov'emenls and her iqlu^- 
w'orldly voice} lakes us kp her New York Ksiroom w^here 
Claus is sleeping w^ith his mistress, and I hen outside 
Dershow it/'s house in Harvard What this transition, 
Itigether with a laier spne w^hicb wilt lead into the appt*al 

4. t ■entile, p 2.T*i. 

HUk, p 2.1 

in an ink-n iew watb KL>k*Ft Skbr publishid in C’p^ai-iT'ife. vol, |H, 

m*. 2 }. p. (S. 
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hudfings \s thdt in this Ulm Sunny can at uny 

morm'nt cntiT I he teM as an a ll-pt>werful cofflmenlatnr. 
Which is tiT siy t\M, hir all intents and purpuses, she and 
the tevi (as narrating; agency) ar\‘ isne and I he same. Then* is 
tioi A single shnE tif the litm which andd not bt* introduced 
to us via Sunny 's v^^ice'Over. Mt^miven^f the seven hiKpital 
scent's in the tilmn the first ihn'i* and the last one can bt' set*n 
as the intriKluetiim and the ending of the text. But the fHisi- 
tion of the fourth, fifth, and sixth seems lo bt‘ molivaled by 
ni> other logic than lhat st't up by the intrinsic narrator ilst'lf. 
Far from being part ot any henneiH'uEic or pnxiiretic chainsr 
thesi;^ scent's, are i'i|ui\'alent tt> th^ioi* monwnts i>f the tradi- 
tional nti^el in %\'liich the umnisrient extradiegetic narratiir 
pauses to makes st>nie rt'fleclionsiir comments aK^ut whal's 
happen'd sti far in the story, human nalurtv or maybe even 
I he nnturecH story-telling itself. 

Bi'ing '"her” se'enes, the htvspital scenes in other ivi^rds 
trespass with her into the exlradiegetic levet, and therefore 
bex’tvme the "'very fad of narraledfn'ss"' itself. Like --tiintf 
Karenonrs famous beginning ("An happy families are 
alike..."), whenever Sunny“s body is on the screen and/or 
her \'oice is heariL what w'e have is nothing bul the narrab 
ing ael iisi'lf. 

That this can happen is a consecjutTicv of the iaci that the 
film allows a *'mjuI" to s^H'ak ti> its spectators. And a isiml 
caught in a timbt* beyond I he time of the narrated events, 
but at the same time able tt^ lead us into ihttse events from 
an endless numbt^r t^f entrance points, might very well be 
Holly cinerrui's only way to a i tribute the extradiegt^ic 
narrational pxisition to a proper name. Again, I am the first 
h) admit that ihe hospital scenes in Rt'irrsiii Of rnrfw/rr are, 
from a stridlv thtx>reiical pn^int of view, intradiegdic. But^ 
even if w e can' I deny tiiat a narrating agency is showing us 
some diegetic events in these* sevniSv (fi>r example, the nurs- 
es cleaning Sunny's body), ne^ erthc^ess at the same time we 
can't c'scapt' the stning /reJjwy thal this agency is still the 
vegetating Sunnv vxm Bulow. In tilerature w'e can accept a 
character bt'ing the extradiegelic narrator because* the* medi- 
um UM‘d (language) is exactly the Srime for btith exira an 
intradk*getic characters. A cmematttgraphk image, howev- 
er, cannot ever hi* attributtsJ tigally to a character as lan- 
guage can. Howex er wx* set^m lo grant stiuls i^uite different 
ptTWers from those we grant mortals. And if I s,iy that a stjul 
knoiivs the p'»asL I he prc'senl, and the future; that it can got 
back and forth in time al wit]; and lhat, under certain condi- 
tif^ns (dreams, hallucinations, etc.), il can address living 
human K'lngs I a LI powers thal belong lo stpuls acixirding to 
t>ur cimceptuali/atiEin of the idea of the ’ami), am I not alsi!F 
enumerating stime ol classical HollywotKl cinema's hish>ri- 
cal chciractenstics? 

Ia*t us, then, say that Sunny von bukiw's is kt'ivrsai 
Of Fiprf line's extradiegelLc narrator. What does this entail? 
First of all, it entails granting her the powder not only ul 
structuring ihe narralix'e at will, but als4i of making com- 
ments and/i>r judgments alxiut narrative charaders and 
events w'hich, given her thonmgh pvmers (that is, nartnl- 
lional pinvers), cannot but be expi'rienct'd by the spectator 
as ultimate. That is to say^ tmee we arnie to the end of the 
film's hermeneutic chain, we are not left alone lo make our 


decisions, but we are dearly told 'This is all you can know^" 
Given that this utterance cximes from the film's fitsf riHirral- 
ing agency itself, wv are literally bound to accept il as true 
The film tells us thal it will nut reveal the "truth." We can- 
not know w hat really happened. 

In fact, Ihis has betm a film about ambiguity all along 
The prime example is of course Claus von Bulow himself. 
Always professing his innocence, he neveriheless acts 
Ihroughcmt the movie in a most ambiguous way. fXiwm to 
ihe very last jt^ke which ct>ncludes the film, he seems com- 
pelled to instill in bt^th Ihe other characters' and the specta- 
tors' minds doubts abimt his inntxvnce and/or hui ethics. 
Even more than Claus, how^ever, it is the film^s narrative 
itsc'lf, or rather Ihe narrative of the reversal attempt, which 
raises mort* doubts than it dispels. Dershowilz dearly goes 
from believ'jng Claus "did it^" to believing in his innocenLe. 
Yet he never explains he changed his mind. All that can 
be deduced is thal at st^me point he somehow *'felt'' Claus 
to bt' inn<.K’enl. This feeling, however, is never proved right. 
In fact, as the film all loo clearly reminds us, it cun'i be 
pnwed either right or wrong. 

Moreiwer, despite his previous statements about Claus's 
inntKxmce, ai the end of the film l>eirshowTt/. seems once 
again lo despise* him ("Miirally, you are on your own'^J^ 
while taking pride only from the "very important" legal vic- 
iBiry. Pixibably, the point here is that underneath its appeaf- 
ance,^ the film is iiraf about the succtf^^ful reversal. As Kobert 
Sklar suggests, all the efforts and even the ultimate triumph 
of Dershowit/.'s " ..dedicated defense team, ring a lilfle hol- 
lo w.""^ And it could nvft have been otherwise, L w*ould argue, 
given the film's utter determinatiirn to undermine the* very 
pi>s^ibility of ever arriving al the truth. 

Al this poini one could suggest that, if the film is not 
aUiUt the "truth" of Ihe case, it is ab^mt the repair of an 
injustkv. It is, in i>tlver words, about the legal sv-xiem^s abili- 
tv nLTt lo kmrw exactly what happi*ned, but to dispense* jus- 
tice. One uneiqui vocal truth of this case, the film w*ould 
seem to be saying, is that Claus had bex^n framed. Hence 
there is no ambiguily in the celebratitm the legal victory: 
a wTong has been repMirv'd. Unfortunately this is not where 
the film slops. By leaving very uptm the ptjssibilily of 
Claus's guilt (the suggestion is made that the kids could 
have framxxi a guilty man; Alan's "you're on ytiur own"; 
Sunny's ‘'Is he the devil?"), the film's ambiguity shifts lo the 
kihical plane. From the viewpoint ol "pure" [ustice^ to free a 
guilty man is [usi as wnmg as to franu* an inmx'eni. 

The verv fact that I3ershins*itz deddes lo go with Claus's 
inncvence and not on a Hx'hnicality undermines the idea 
that this is a film about the denunciation and repair of a 
w*Tong. The idealisl lawyer does not want lo prove that 
Claus had bet*n IranHxl (i.e., ihal a w*rong has been commit- 
itxJ), but that he is inntKX'nl (Le-, that his conviclion was i 
mistake), in fact, Dershowili^ is caught all along in the web 
of fhe film's ambiguityH and his changes of mind parallel 
quite closely the spectator's. Because of the way the film is 
conj^lructed^ wv ttni art* slowly led lo doubt Claus's guilt, 
only to hi,' left wondering about it again at the end. 

To suggest lhat this courtroom drama is neither abtiui 
truth nor justice is In grant, once more, its extradiegetic nar- 
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rator ihf Iasi word. In wh,it is Emly thi- (ilm's mtist ma^nih- 
c^l moriH'nt, Sunny's stuiE likTally deconstnitt!! the film hn 
US- Given Ehu unqui^hibiliEy ol the HImic text E must urfi’e 
Ihe reader to reter lo this segment diri'x'tly. I am talktni; 
about the point, toward the end of the tilmn lAhuru a briet 
hospital stvne inlnKJuees the be^innin^ ot" the appeal hear- 
ties. No descnption in vvordisi can come close to reproduc- 
iftg the effect that the combmation of the ^-oici'^over with the 
fditing achievt.^ here. What can K' done, however, is ar^ue 
lhal hert^ Sunny denounces the ultimale "silliness'' of the 
legal pn'tcess. Following a rt^fliNition abtiut the ine^iirable 
unidirecticinalily of lime, she suggests that all the legal 
efforts k> "'determine pn.x’i>ely what hapi^med" aa^ K^und 
to be nothing but a waste of lime, money , and efftjrt. As we 
hear her reflections, we are shown alternatively the begin' 
ning of the hearings (happening in 1981) and her empty 
New^pHirf bi.'driKim as it is “now."' This "now" is of coum* 
the time at w^hich Sunny is speaking lo us, w'hich is to say. 
theextradiegetic eternal lime of the narrating act itself. 

V%'Ilii is truly fascinating, then, is that at the very same 
mnment in which we are^ remindexi of the irrevetsibility of 
tiimv we art' alM^ remindtsi that narrative cinema is, just hkt 
fAr feytf/ proLi'ss, most often engaged in highly complex 
structuring of narrative levels, that is, in man ipu Lit ions of 
lime. The fact that fc'U’r.sjif forfijFie's narrative structure 
resembles thal of a trial could be taken as another proof that 


the him is indeed self-consciously making this point, tine 
could, in fact, regard the film's many flashbiicks as com pa ' 
rable to the different wannesses' testimonies in a trial. 
Sunny's intniduclion (the film's firs! 10 minutes) brings to 
mind the prosecu turn's opening statements. Sunny's 
"You're abi^ut to see..." resembling the D.A.'s "'We're going 
U> prove... " (.)! course one always expecis a courtriHim 
drama to rt>4*mbk, by depicting it, a trial YVt the fnnnt here^ 
is I hat i>f ForhiPTC is not set in the court rtx>m, but is 

instead /hrrricif/y similar to a trial's structure^ with its open^ 
ing siatements (Sunny's inirodoctioni^ thi^ folL>w'ing scti^-s 
of test! monies which are used to "get back at the truth" 
through rt‘-enactments of the past (the film's many flash- 
backs), and the final verdict (the film's conclusion). And^ 
given the lilm's dt'sirt' demiunce the “sillint’^s" of believ- 
ing ihi" k-gal priK't^ss to be objtxiive, scientific and fair, it is 
only coherent that the particular case depicted here should 
be so utterly ambiguous, and that, unlike in a real Eriah as 
Sklar plaints, no guilt or jnmuvnce is ultima lely declarvtl-^ 
C>ne could argue frn>m here that, by making us awMint^ of 
the similarities between a fiction film and a I rial, while at 
the same time criticizing the tnals ultimate value, Ktiersiif 
£)/ fnrfjiffc is also self-reflexively criiici/ing its own belong- 

7. koln^rt Sktar. “Iiksini Alan and the Frince vs I f'er vers ion."' in 
CnxysJfj Viil. 18, rtw 2 1 1^1 r p. II. 
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ing in (Iw n^ilist thsit is, m that iradiliun hlm- 

making aiuiLHi .il the "rLMr and ' truth. ” ) ^t^uld not 

\un\' tar tti push I his idea, yet iindiuibtedly ihi- 
Der^huwil/ {.iviraeter diKs seem, tor example, io mirrur in 
many way^ the sptvhiti^r's I hai'e already noh^i 

hiivv hi?v ehanges ut mmd in regard Claus pHirallel nurs. 
hveu figure signilieant than this, hvnvever, is the iMl that, 
aixHit mid wav ihri>ugh the film, Ihere tKcurs a brief, yet 
v'ery pt>wertu] moment which t vvi^uld nut hesitate te call 
clearly sell- reflexive. Claus is in Harvard, telling 
[.X'rshoH'it/ and his team abi^ut thix^* Christmas days lead- 
ing to Simriv's two cc^nias, when, at the endl oi a Ljuile 
pi>ignant flashback, there is a cul lu tX^rshtvwil/, hn^king 
c.Tditfiv each spectator Un^ks at that moment: pu/zhiJ, 
cimfiistsJ, nind slighlly embarrassed at having been alliiwixl 
to enter the von Hultiws' iroubksJ fXTs4>na] liv es sti dt'eply, 

That I^Tshoivit/'s role is prinuirily that iif a spectator 
should not surprise Ihtisc^ who ave agreeing with my read- 
ing of the tilm. bar tnim Khng ihe traditional hen.>ot a tradi- 
tional courSnH^m drama, lln- idea list and very^ smart lawyer 
of Hi'iersrfJ Of is little mi ire than a npre^mtalive ttil- 

erally and metaphorically I taf thal same legal process the 
film defim^K as 'Mlly."' It is true that IXTshow iii^ is tlw nuiin 
actant, the apy^rent hero ol the narralive, hut the ptiint is 
thal this is far Irom being a traditir?nal narralive tilm. And 
hereiine should ktvp in mind how one of Claus's sick jokes 
glvt-s more pleasure than any oi IXTshiwv iter's legal wiz- 
ardry, or how Claus's arisUK-ratic K havior is mt^re attrac- 
tive than [XTshow'itz sextrai>rd inary righitx^usni'ss. 

Quite clearly I he film plays Claus and Alan oil eai h 
other, drawling a k>! enut ol this clash. In a sense then we 
could stiv I hat the lilm has no hero. Neither Claus nor Alan 
is at its center, bid it is insleatl tlwir very relalii>nshlp that 
const it utLSi ihe film's fiKTUs. Htnvever, there is ihp denying 
thal C lausN appisil far surpasses Alan's. Cine ixndd think of 
a numbiT tif feaMms fi^r this: his p^iri is the bt*lter written 
one, or Irt^ns is the better acltir (did he not, afler all, win the 
tNi’iir tor this role?). I>igging a liltle dtv|H*r, one could also 
draw' parallels iviih other wx>rks in w'hich an evil character 
"steals" the altenlii.m aw'ay item the hertges^ of the narra- 
tive by displaying an irresistible mix of self-conscious 
fiendish ness, superior intelligence, and charming humor 
(Dr. HanniKil "'rhe Cannibal" Letter would be Ihe priv i- 
leged example he^t^ but oiw could alsti think of Dt' Nine's 
character in Gi;r Fojrl 

Most likely all these comptments play a pari here, 
Iributing ie make' Claus, from his very^ first appcvi ranee, the 
film's m<pst inleresting character. Vet 1 believe that Claus's 
appeal ultimately derives fn>m two asjHNTts of ihe film that 
we must now bring ourselves to consider: its being a come^ 
dy. and its treatmenl of class. 

The fact that KetvrSiJf Of is a black comedy, 

"...piThaps the most ^xdent scrtxm silire of the upjxT class 
since Cihzi^j has been pointed out by most of its 

commentators . The significance of this has, how'ever, betm 
overliKiiked. Nothing in the material, that is in the von 
Bulow case ilseli pnsJestinevl the film to be a conudy In 
fad, quite the !.>pp4>site is true. This could hav e been yvrltxt 
prime time TV stuff, a n<.'twork ifrijwa ei the wei='k Instead, 


it turntxl out to K"* oin' ot the lunmt*st, most enjoyable films 
oi these years. Why has this happimed? 

Let's make some retkxtions abtpul the comedy in it, It 
ivmild be a grave mistake to bt^lieve I ha I the film is funny 
onlv when Claus is on the senxm. A certain ironic tone is 
present all along even in bunny's introductory remarks. 
Subj^x^uenllVd each time she spcMks her way into the text, 
her words act as a distancing filler thrvpugh which we can 
look into the vim Buk^w^s' bi^autifu], extra vaganl W'orld^ and 
laugh at il. I lowever, it won Id be just as mistaken to believe 
knYfstii (.)f Forhtnr \o be a comedy thnmghiml. IXrshowit/ 
and his team are depicUsJ in such a traditiimal, psychok^n 
calh realist way ihai^ with ihe tsbvious exception of thosi,^ 
moments in which Claus is with them^ ihe legal team's 
scem“s have nLhthing tunny abtmt them. 

The comidv is thus relattxJ to the class issue,^ and what 
can be deduced Irom this is thal the film's already-inen- 
Hom'd plaving ot Claus and Alan off each other is in fad 
pari of a wider slratt^y, whereby Hjwrsai ( V i ortuffc sets 
up iin opjxisition belwivn Alan's world (the world of the 
legal pnxi’ss, ethical judgments, rightei>usness, action, ek .) 
an Claus's (the wiirld c^f humongoiis w'eallhk The lirst, 
against all audience' ex pix tat ions, rings hollow and is asso- 
ciiittd ivilh "a lot of silliness." The sevond nwkes us laugh. 

The natom and efkx'is t>f this laughing are however quite 
complex. Alter many ot C laus's j^vkes the spectator is lefi 
giggling, but w'lth a hitler aftertslste, and again we are led 
back to ctpns I Jer how similar Alan's relationship with i laus 
is tt> our ow n: a mix iif repulsion and fascination 'Mortxwer, 
in Its treatment of the von Bultiws in yripmr/' the film is as 
ambiguous as in ils dealing tvith ihe "truth" of the case. I 
personals V find some of the Christmas scenes in ihe 
New port mansitin t-xtremely hard ti^ w atch, nvH ft — and in 
fact miw! likelv' — I fcvl that I could be led tti laugh 

at any time. 1 am talking of Course about all those moments 
in which Sunny's children am presen I, and that 1 can'i but 
refer to as extreil^elv pi>ignant, as the children are pidlired 
as utterly p^^werless ie understand. Eel alone control, the 
sickm.'ss surrounding them. The film quite clearly makes 
tun of ihe wealihv and of their privileges, bul at the same 
time retuses ever to vility them. 

It Is very unusual kir an American film Iei take a com- 
plex, mu Eli-layered attitude towvird w^ealth. Scrt'W-'ball come- 
di^> ^vxiuld ust," indusirial magnates and their perky daugh^ 
ters as stiKk characlers, as psyehiilogically developed as 
masks in the Italian commtxlia del LA He. Mtwe recenl films 
have shamelessly adopkxl a resenttid ^Hipulist altitude, so 
that the ■^Vall btnvi sitKk-hroker has all \w simplistically 
btxrome the scapegoat fcpr siK'ieiy's sins (VVjitW Sf/cef. 

VVpJIi f)rc With the possible exception 

ol some 14^K' and t*l6(K' mekxiramas Kised on Tennessee 
WiliiamsS plavs^ the degree to which America's sc^lf-pro- 
claimed classk^s Mx'iety is in fact quite rigid ty stru<.iured 
afiiund economic lines has been largely unexplored by 
HollvwiHHi. 

No! bv f orfimi' though. (.>ne tvf the mtJsl slrik^ 

ing — and funnit^^t — minnents in the film meurs duhng 
the flashback (evoked by Claus) in which Sonny hides her 
drugs ill C laus's travel bag lo prevent her maid from taking 
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them awdv her rnolht*r behind the miiid'?^ 

i I dforts. Sunny savy "Welt, jusi because she had all the 
PDiR^v befnre I had all the mi^ney, divs net mean she is my 
lofii and masler/' Te w hich Claes pnimptly replies 'Oi 
Course nel. f am Vi»ur lord and masler " Sunny“s reaction 
sM and her glance U> Cbuf* after this statement are absii- 
' htticlv ijidi^Tibable in w^>hJs. And S4i is the detachtsJ and 
deftdpan self-depracating way in which C la us adds. vvtthotJl 
even v^aitin^ for her rts^ptmse. Just kiddingr 
tn a brief, exhilarating mnimmt ihe film is able to suggest 
twt> things. First, Sunny's scJf-ahuhtve bt^havior is clearly 
finliid to her enermeus wealth. What is interesting hert' Is 
tful d more tx^nventuiiial film wi>ii]d have a rather ftKiiscxI 
on her fcjJ.'i being iles(ixw\si by pri^ ilege — the implication 
of ceum^ hewing that wealth can be dangerous only lo an 
unkirniis.! character An adult with a fully developed per- 
ioUdlitv would have no problems in a HollywikHl film deal- 
ng with his or her being %vt^rih a few' hundtxxJ million dol- 
|ij^_ j Kdief that is, of course, at the very base' of the 
Biordl justification for allowing unrestrained accumulation 
j d ppiM^na I w eal thin VVt^tem stKiety , 

Second, ihe film is hei\' pointing out the degrev to w’hich 
mlth is in fact the ultimate id^s-ihigical determinant. No 
BWtter how much "saner/' morc^ balanced, or less out of 
touch with a reality a hush^ind might bt' in this purportedly 
I pimjrchal soviet v, if his wife is w^orth over 111 million dol- 
ing man' than he is, there is really no c|uestion as tts who is 
I theknl and master of their house 

I have been trving to suggest all Ihmugh this essay that 
Sunny von Hu low s st^ul is also the lord and master ol this 
film And that I t]uite like her for this, since here is a lilm 
determined to show what very rarely gets shown (as 
qppostd to being "represt.‘nted''!^ on our serin- ns: humon- 
gccis wealth. I know of nohcHiv who has seen the him and 
whii has not been ama/ed to the |^H>int of disbtJiet by the 
never-ending sctii's of Newport "cotlagi's'^ which opt*ns it. 
■Rw ama/emenl ct^mes from the reali/alitm that they are 
iwJly there, thev exist. We might have know n this all akvng, 
but somehow sccor^^ thein produces a w'hole difterent 
I idtnowlevlgement id it. 

Wc must at this go hack ti> the issue of the film 

being a cormdy, and try to understand w’hy only the scerus 
yn\h the w-eatthy make us laugh. One could suggest that 
here the usc’ coniidy a wmv ti> simn'hivw mitigate that 
' very insistence on the film's part to show- the enormity of 

^ their wealth, tiiven that the* film's audience obviously is not 

* I suppivHd to fcu'long tiv the von Hu lows' circle, to make the 
I wju Bulows entertaining is to allow the audience to relate to 
If™ Were thev depictisl as 'Tealistically" as IVrshimrils^'s 
^ legal team, the spvclators might gel siv upse-t at reali;^ing the 

■ I Intent of thi^ von Bu lows' privileges compand to their own 
ihv, that the film could very w'ell K^i^me if not painful, cer- 
' binly unpleasurahle. 

' Otn^iously any Holly w inid film aim.s at the w idest possi- 

ble audtencer and thus each laugh produci’d in the theatre is 
* |lwai> prirruirilv nvc it i valid by economic reasons, f kivveA er 
' if the same time, ^ vrs^ii' t Jf f by rest ricti ng its conic'- 

^ dy toht^ von Bulow's' scenes, turns this wish/niwf to enter- 

J " tain its audience into vet another stJf- reflexive commentarv,. 




in this ca.si" a commentary^ on the ideokgical repress niation 
t>f w ealth in our mass media. 

Thrtvugh. for example, its sNimelessly hyperbolic use of 
supermarket tabloids' clichi^ such as "the ivry beautiful 
sikip o^x-ra actress," or the wildly romantid/ed epistpdt-s of 
Sunnv and C lau?i falling in love, the film seems to suggest 
that enormous weal I h often gets displaced in mixiia repre- 
sentations undemealh other "things" such as sex tpreter- 
ahly perverse sexual praclicesJ^ romantic love, murder, 
scandals, tragedies, etc This displacement has great idt^x 
logical significance in that it is only through ii that the 
unbridgtMhle gap tx^ween humongous wealth and middle- 
class life (the purported corner- stone tvf Western idi'isli^y) 
can be crossed: '’’the rich am just like u.s. They do w^haf w^e 
do. only better." 

As Claus tells IX^rshowil/ during their first "proper" 
lunch at Dt'lmonico's: "In America, it's fame rather than 
class " Aivd, of course, he is right, above all if we interprd 
this statement as meaning: m American class can hx* dtvilt 
w'ilh only when it gets displaced onto fame- Again, the 
pinnt hiring that, class, fame is truly democratic, i.e., 

pi>tentially attainable by anybixjy. 

Of /-oriEoii'^s greatest merit is that, despite com- 
ing into being as a pigentially very apt vehicle to reprixluce 
this displacement nuThanism {the von Bulows bcs:oming 
interesting only w'hen an alleged murder lakt^ place), the 
film insists, on the ivne hand, on showing the materiality ol 
humongous w'calth (the "coltages," Sunny's golden and 
marble Kithnxvm, the Fifth Avenue apartment), and, on the 
tvther, on m-H- reflex ively foregnnmding the danger inherent 
in this repK^'ntalion. This danger being, of course, that of 
convincing the audience that these places are nothing more 
than the 'very beautiful" stages upon which an all iixj 
familiar and nx:ogni/able human drama takes plate (i e ,, the 
w'idelv sharwi exfx-rience of the breaking up of a couple)r 

"It's easy to forget all this is about me," bunny's soul tells 
us at one poini about balfw ay through the film I lake this to 
K- the film's way of warning us, otw again, ntvt tt> K* come 
liH^ enmeshtsi in the "silliness" of fhe hermeneutics of the 
legal prtxess, but, instead, to pay attentiim wherx* it is due: 
to bunny But what else is Sunny, if not a perfect metaphori- 
cal ernltKKiimenl of America in the 14fMls? Think abinit it. 
Humongous wealth paraty/ed in a sell-dolroying ariuSiil to 
do anything but let itM'lf on itself {Sunny wtiuld not Set 
Claus work; clearly nobody Kt^s dime anything in her family 
since the death of her father). Just like America in the I^Hris, 
she drunkenly stumbles her way to annihilation, achieving 
a certain diegree o\ self-consciousness only w^hen ii apptsirs 
to be no longer useful. Indeed one w^ould be* very hard- 
pressed to find in recent Hollywood cinema a beffer 
description of pre-recessionary America than the o-ne 
Sunny's soul offers of herself: "Brain dead, btxly Kriler than 
ever!" 

f(. t>avliJ [X-nbv, "Tf>o Claus For Ciimforl,"' a m-iew tif the him 
^HihSishid in VeiHl tOt± 2^ I^Wt, p. m. 

nr/ftfc fs di’dii afed, ef ciutrsc. fe W/f/ww G. Siuruir, With 
f/ijipiks fn A/atf Hlatk. 
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Spike Lee's 
Homophobia 
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Is Spikt* Ijtv htiniaphisbicT Such w<,>uld s<?cin Iti 
K- thi' consensus AtTiong 4 growing number oi 
obseners if common t.iry from scquaintances 
jnd occLisionfllly in non-m.iinstriMm pubiic*i- 
Hons (c g-p Hamid McNeil Kobin-von in a recent 
H dw+f G^, is any ii^dication. A recent sliming of 
Markin Kigg's Tttugu^ Ufitu^d a I the Museum of 
Modern An also supports this conclusion. 
Included in the film as an ei^ample of antt-gay 
material in recent black arts was the step show 
scene from Let' S S’/itkif Dffzc tistilating tlw "fef' 
las" rt>uline where the use of the word ^fag" is 
prominenit. The inclusion of ihis clip went completely unchallenged by audience 
membt^rs (s^ive this u riter) during crpinmentary to the film's dimctor at the conclu- 
sion and this writer's challenge (thciugh admittedly twdly expressed! garnered no 
supptirt. While we are at it we might ask also if Lee is a chauvinist for as clitic 
kobin W'lHHi has fHilnted out a heterosexual male's attitude loward ipne ’“other'' 
(gays) can often be determined from his attitude toward another (women). 
Although this corrt'lalion is not sti easy in Use's case and althiHigh I will deal pri- 
marily wilh the treatment of homosexuality in U^‘'s work, a brief glance at his 
w omen will help shed light on a subject — sexual relations and contemptirary sex 
roll's — that, while prominently featured in his work, rarely gets treated in any 
discourse on l .is,\ all of w'hich usually K'ginsand ends on thesubk-srt of race.i 

1. An iwcvpiion to thifi rule is the ariitle of (.>ur Lives" tVif%r ViHir, 3/22/W«t in 

which mtiLS give brief iomTiients on Ihe film (acflsnipankd by an snten ii-%i with the 

iilni's dirisinr). M.mv of the issiii's that oonteiTi me here v^en* originally raisixl in that arti- 
cle. mosl TiLilabh- bv critics ( asi Kenntdy, Hilton Als. Toni Chin, and Ehmald! bilggs. 
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That bnt‘l l.tv's vvivmt'ii s^tvrri tn prm iJt.'' 

a dismal view. In f\j^’ there is the marginal i/alinn i>f 

the thr only wenien tin campuh. IM nil I 

gltnipN depKtL'd they an? the une least iJevelt>^H*d ami ei^ani- 
ined. He iht- Ki^ht Thitt^ prt'sents in djagraTnmatic form 
iskiiltYl tt> its aHi^nry-like rkiturei a traditional view tit men 
AS active, anti women as Cnt>t so much passive as) iiitJ't'firze; 
the climactic riot is male dominated, the only pn>minent 
women dissuading the men Inmi acti^m EJadeh pushed 
away ^rom the achtin (the Ktirean grocer) or energi^isi hy 
(he riot Cihe inert Mtit her /Sister). Ihil one ni'i.d hsik nta tur- 
ther than Lee's presi^nlaluvn of that female p^^silitsn that 
leasi con forms to patriarchal JeHnition and control k'shian- 
ism, to judge his Nmitations. The lesbian of SAes CiUin Umy 
It sptmts enlighlenAl ideas on bi'St'vuality and is um.\ 1 suc- 
cessfully to underline the sc^yual I'fci'irantiia of [amie, the most 
serious lover t>f the film's M^xually liberated heroine. Sola. 
Lee's progressiveness is only apparent. The k^bian charac- 
ter is also opportunistic and predatory, her alliance with 
Nola more conspiratLirial than emp^invering The se^^ual 
pleasure she offers Nnla (which Nola resists^ apparenlly 
free of male possc-ssiveness, is anything hut frtv. In the end 
she appt^ars as stupid as the men, Nola, tike Ixw using her 
merely tt> undermine Jamie. however, cannot be dis- 
missed that easily. U%ter in the (lEm Jamie sexually Jss.iults 
Nola (although she initiates the sexual act it is clearly 
painful and she asks him \o stop). While I .ee might be criti- 
cized for a limitid understanding of a w’oman's reaction to 
such an <,H:corrence (described by Nola later as 'near rafv'i 
the scene is highly successful in what it reveals abiiut and hi 
the man. It marks the logical culm Inal ion of Lee's unctim- 
promising revelation o! Jamie's romantic passkm as actually 
ptissessiveness and male t*gts asserlii?n, a bit tif self-knowb 
edge more shattering to Jamie than il ever is to N^ila. 5s)jcK?f 
Dazt^ pursues this melhiHl even further If there is no real 
positive imaging of w^umen in the film it rs a h^irrifvtng diK* 
ument of their oppression in currenl heterti relations, mak- 
ing its point through a rulhkss indictment ot the men and 
the brutal humilialiim (though perfectly justified by the 
film's melbiKl and ultimate achievement) of a compliant 
W'oman. 

If Lee is homopluihic il is of a very particular nature*, for 
paralleling a disitial rectird of heterosexual relations in 
alm^ist every film is a male relationship that ts the film's 
emotional life. ends wnih a gentleman caller deciding 
to develop a relaliiinshtp with the film's belligerent heroine 
fa Iax prott>ty|X‘) because of hisi feelings ftir her ytiung stiri. 
kv'rs Hof — We Cnf Holds ends with ihe hen> aNnit to 
meet possible death (at the hands of gangsters} niit w^ith his 
w'ife but his yi>ung male w^iml. One scene in Slurbs Gotta Hate 
It is particularly exemplary^ Jamie, his relationship with 
Nola over yet apparently left emotionally shattered bv his 
experiences with her, sits philosophizing with Mars 
BlackmEm, a he »t her ex-suitor, on the subject of Nola. Thi*y 
argue, unable Xo resolve their different opinions until fhe 
subject of basketball is intrtiduLcxi, whereuptm an immedi- 
ate camaraderie is established, Jamie displaying his only 
signs of pleasure outside of the film's flashbacks. Here we 
have in a nutshell Lee's attitude to heten> ix^ta lions and hi.s 


parallel attitude to the buddy relationship. The hirmer if 
unresiElvnible, agon 1/ mg even in niemtirv and a N,>i!rce of 
conflict K'twtvn the men. This is a?unler|;‘NT-int<.‘d bv theeaw 
of the male relaliimship (w hen the subject under discussion 
isn't wx>men), which generates more genuine afhx’tion and 
empathy than any oi l.ee's heteri> couplings. At its w-orst the 
establishing of ihe male couple can K' regressive (/ue'-s fWf 
Sfiiy} or can lx* ustsj to express a dt*ep conservatism (the 
ct>ver! attack onbarah as single mother). Kui at its besi it can 
bv healing, marking the ri*si?Lulie»n of ci.>nf]ict and ileslruc- 
tive behavior as it dEH*^ supremely in the endings of both 
SiihHit and f)ci the Kiyht Thrtt;ji. 

AcaisiitiiTns ttf homophobia would secro to eentt-r tin one 
lilm, St fiixpf Dii 2 t\ and in particular on ^me scvne, the step 
show, where* the word ”lag" is ustxL 0\ course the use tif 
insulting terminol^igy by an artist is not so importanl as the 
usv that is mokle Ejf it and in what context, fkirlier in the filtn 
the term is used by an individual meinKT ot the Gammites 
(the frat pk'dgt*s) folio wtxi shortly by a group chant of '“Pa.ss 
the pussy."' Tlwre homophtphia and groti*SL|ue st*xual refer- 
%*iice> aim bine to clarify the immaiuniy of the pksJges,^ an 
interprHalion amply confirTm*d by their tvKax ior the night 
tif their initiation. In the step show', how'exer, the w'ord k 
given to the fellas, of the three* male groups depicliiSj the 
most admirable and under the leadership of the politically 
enlightened Dap. Il is for these reasons that the scene 
dt*sen es closi,*r examination! First it must ht* noted however 
that f-w's methKiology in SiTiexp/ iiivolvt's the revela- 
tion of similarities betw'et*n op^xising groups. The film's 
very first scene pres**nts the fellas as politically aware and 
rt*sponsihle and tipfxwed to the ntxv fascist, sexist, assimila- 
lionisl (ratemity fthe Ciammas} but by the lime of the step 
show- this initial impression iif diffeiX'iice has been i|ua lifted 
by the fellas' compromised politics and ]ighlheartx*d sexism. 
In addition, the opfxisition is strongly colored as a ^Pcr.sEppiEzf 
antagonisna between Dap and Ihe Gamma prt'sidenl, Julian. 

The Step Showv an aEhli*fic dance f^btep") com petition 
between male groups, traditionally frats, logins wilh nei- 
ther ihe tel las nor the Gammas but antilher frat. In retm- 
sped this can be seen to generalize tht* sexism rmist strongly 
associated with ihe Gammas as a characteristic of the frat 
world (the all male grtnip demonstrating its aihletic ability 
1^1 an admiring audience, the most pnmiimnE female mem- 
bt*rs of that audience functioning as chm leaders) But this 
is aIw a symptEim o| campus stEciety a net pcThaps tH=^yond, 
the aim^x^ition ptTformt'd as ptipular enieriainmimt testify- 
ing to this fact. The scene link.s them.uically to twti earlier 
events: the fixitball game and the crowning of Miss Mission, 
the former developing the theme of exclusive male compi.^i- 
liiin, the latter the sexism theme (through the Eihjtx. titicalkin 
of women Lkith these* earlier evicts nx'eive not only frnpu- 
lar acceptance but administrative sanction through the pres- 
ence of the dean and his wife). The Gammas emerge as 
/orro-like taped figures, their outfits underlining the 
extremes of sexism they rL*pri*senl (they, like ^eito, are out- 
law's even among the frats). Their ixnitine comt*s to involve 
the interweaving of their biidies \o form, more than onte, a 
giant phallus, making clear the event is Ei‘>sa display of ath- 
letics than sexual prowess. The fellas pt*rform next their 
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routine, p*irl parody the part pordown of the 

Cammds, in which the word "faK"' is u.^^ (complete with 
stereotypical ^ay j^estures) to put down not only the 
Gammas but Rays. As they chant they march over and uver, 
distinctly forming a circle, The circle imagery links naturally 
with the preceding phallus. Althtiugh the routine is panxiy 
it is difficult to imagine it functioning on this consciously 
symbtilic level {which w^ould require prior knowledge of the 
Gamma routine by the lei las to make any sense) and we 
must then assume directorial comment. The suggestion then 
is of a sexual relationship^ on some level, between the 
Gammas and the fellas, a suggestion reinforced by Lee hav- 
ing the fellas provoke a fight, as they exit, not with the 
t»ammas but their women (the Gamma Rays) as if fhiy were 
a rival gang. The symbolism suggests not only a sexual con- 
nection between the two rival n’tale groups but introduces 
the pi^ibtlity on a broader level that the demonstrationii of 
machisnrK> are less for the audience than for the other com- 
peting males. 

What I am trying to demonstrate is that Daze, 

often misinlerpreled as an indulgence of male sexual 
hi jinks, is actually a powerful critique of ihem and that a 
scene in which the word ^fag" is used by one male group 
ends by suggesting a sexual connection (on some unex- 
plained level) betVfc'een thal group and another male group 
which in turn is an ironic comment on the macho prcKeed- 
ings and on the use nf the w^ird "fag."' is a dev- 

astating dixrumenE of current heterosexual ablations and the 
restrictions placed on Kif h sex^ within its confines. As this 
scene suggests Schmi Daze has a discernible homosexual 


subtext and m answ^er to accusations {pf homi^phobia it is the 
aspect that I shall examine, hoping this w^ill inspire a re- 
examination of the film. For ironically, in light of the accusa- 
tions, it is this subtext that is the most positive element uf 
the film, leading to the resi^hlution of conflict between the 
film's chief antagonists, l>ap and Julian, an act that signals 
(in the context of this film and beyond) growth and funda^ 
mental change. To examine this aspect of the film I turn to 
the surer hands of critic Robin Wixk!, specifically his essay 
ijn Scorsese's Rajffwy BuH in his examination of Bth cinema 
HoUyuHhhi fnyrH VieSrtam io Rmyarr There WiHid invokvHl 
Freud to illustrate the character Jake La M^>tla's repressed 
homosexuality (the repression resulting in his violence and 
paramiia) and lhn>ugh him the repressitm in tmr society of 
constitutional bisexuality (another of Freud's disex^veftes), 
the undefined sexuality of every human infant, ft is patri- 
archy {whose continuance dirpends on consiRicting men as 
'"masculine'" and women as "feminine"), that ai tempi s to 
direct the infant's sexuality into exclusive heterosexual 
expression {the unfor! unate consequences of this process I 
will return to later). The potentially dire consequences to the 
individual of I he resulting repression of any bi- or homosex- 
ual expresision (or even the recognition of such desires with- 
in the individual), Ixith films make dear. 

According to Freud's | henries on paranoia (ni>ted! at the 
end of his analysis of the Sebreber case) the repressed 
desires are expressed in certain forms of paranoid delu- 
sions, all contradicting I he pn>pi»sition "I lovxf him.'' Three 
of these are relevant to l.ee's antagonists. Dap and Julian. 

1) I don't hnv him — i iiafe him." Perhaps the most rele- 
vant form to our antagonists although superficially tx^vered 
by their political differences and the verbal suggestions of a 
former friendship. Still their feud remains on the surf ace 
remarkably unexplained, necessitating a recourse to psychi> 
analytic thev^ry 

2J The Dvn Juan syndrome P'l don't love mett — I luve 
fiximen"). Alihivugh be is assvKiated w^ith only one w^oman 
(Jane) this is obviously relevant to Julian who (it later 
becomes clear) is trying to rid himself of her,, the woman 
most coveted by the Gammas (it turns out to pursue one of 
her fellows). Ijee presents her as object for the gas^e both at 
the coronation and the parade and ihis combined with 
Julian's ultimate indifference to her underlines her sole 
function as status symbol and living confirmation of Julian's 
heterosexual identity. 

Dap on the i>ther hand is hardly presentixi as a Wiiman- 
izer, his feelings for his girlfriend Rachel being best 
described as ambivalent. He only becomt^ aefror/y commit- 
ted once she has gone. Thus her declaration at one point 
that he loves her for px.)litical reasons P'...one of the darker 
sisters on campus") is never rurally ix*futev1 by his behavior. 
This clearly parallels Julian's use of Jane as campus status 
symbtil and symbol of his heterosexual identity. Dap's 
attempt to re-establish his relationship with Rachel can easi- 
ly be read as an attempt to suppress ihe homosexual desire 
that threatens to surface 

3) Freud's final category contains an explanatii>n of the 
close u^lationship uf paranc^ia to megalonnania f"l love only 
myself")^ a sexual over- valuation of the ego. For Julian this 
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Concept is expressed in the film's mujit monstrous act: His 
aimpt^llinj;; Jane lo sleep with Dap's txnjsin, Half-Pintr an act 
that singularly achieves the desifeJ eliminatiori of Jane, 
removes Half- Tint as an objtsii of desire (his virginity, sugges- 
Hxe of sexual ambivalence, hax-ing pmved a pique io Julian 
throughout) and finally eslablishe^ his victory in the long 
leud is ith Dap — all at fundamenial cost to Ms humanity. 

For Dap the symploms arv less obvious, but become so in 
his increasingly self- rig hictPUs isolation, his insistence that 
he is aExk'ays politically correct and all others are wrong, 
lake Julian he conies close to ti>tally alienating thi^ who 
Care ft>r him, his behavior finding interesting (if more 
extreme) parallels in Scorst^'s La Motu. (A fourth categtJ- 
ry^ sexual delusions of jealousy, is not relevant to he 
Dap /Julian relationship but i^urfaces briefly in the female 
feud, when jane accused Rachel of coveting Julian^ an 
unfoundt%l accusation that suggests Lei* had considered a 
more expansive treatment of paranoia that wmuld have 
included his female characters.) 

The repn*ssitin of bi- or hom<irsexual desire is a necessary 
component of palriarchy's construction of the sexes but 
whai are the consequences of this construction of men (the 
film's primajy concern)? On the pefscmal level, that is, as it 
involves the Dap/ Julian relationship^ the result is a feud 
characteri/csJ as a series of acts of one-up-manship culmi- 
nating in Julian'fi act of revenge, where characters are 
reduced to paw ns His behavior clearly relates to w hat soci' 
et>' demands of men: lo be dominant and in control, to not 
be "topped." Lee's critique also functions on social and 
political levels. The distirder into which parade, kHitball 
game and step show- are thrown can be related to the per- 
sonal feud but the latter two have inherent disruptive quali- 
ties . B^qh Celebrate man's construction as competitor but 
underlying thi.s i.s, again, the need to dominate The fans' 
infection by the competitive spirit is evident in both events 
as is the violence that erupts when the drive to win (read 
domlnale) is frustrated (football game) or w^hen the tension 
of repressed sexuality can no longer be redirected fslep 
sMiw ). Robin WotPd notes that the logical result of this con- 
struction /repression is nuclear war and for me the escala- 
tion of the Dap/ Julian feud has always found a parallel in 
the (apparenily) now- historical arms race, a parallel given 
supptjrl by the pervasive military references throughout 
rStepping" is clearly nxited in military drills). The feud's 
disruption of campus stability parallels the polential global 
destruction of nuclear warfare (that wcnild go quite beyond 
U.S. and Stiviet btirders). The keen insight the film offers 
into both levels of cxmflict (man v's. man, nation vs. nation) 
is that both result from assertions of the male ego, a direct 
result of society's construction. (Although I would hardly 
propose this as the only n.'aswn for the arms race.) 

If the film's negative aspects result from the traditional 
construction of men then, logically, any potential for posi- 
tive developmenl relates lo its undennining Thus Dap and 
Julian, appfirently poised at the conclusion for a final cata- 
cly?^mic battle, instead face each other and, Iwking deep 
into each other's t^es, signal a mutual recognition of their 
destructive behavior. At the time of the film's release Lisa 
Kennedy quipped (m the Voice) "Why don't they just 


kiss?" and this succinctly makes the point: their prcpximity 
and exchanged looks are an effective variation on classical 
Hollywood's fadiMvut kiss (which would signal the forma- 
tion of the heterosexual couple and patriarchy's continu- 
ance). The fi>rmation of the homosexual couple signals a 
new order (though qualified by the dream like quality of 
the conclusion). presence of the entire campus links this 
furmation to other issues raised in Ihe him. hlalfd^int's prox- 
imity to Jane, both having gone through humiliating initia- 
tions, marks them both as patriarchy's pawns. Rachel's 
presience reminds us of the (attempted) oppression of 
women by even the politically "enlightened" (Dap). The 
dean and his wife (whose only function (hroiighout wms to 
announce dinner and accompany her husband to schcKil 
functions) extends this idea to marriage. In spite of its 
apparent homophobic signifiers this important film 
deserx"esa re-evaluation. 

This esay wa.s wkjtten roughly three years ago and while 
there are inevitable minor points I would change, my opin- 
ion of She's CoUit Haw It is one major area of revision^ Since 
then 1 have become aware of the wmrk of certain wximen 
writers, particularly black feminist fe.g., bell hcM>ks in her 
T^teiX Back: Thifjkinj^ FemmhL Thifikift^ Bhck) which has 
called into question the film's liberal ailitude, revealing its 
covert attack on transgressive female sexuality^ making 
arguments with which, for the mtisl pirt, I agree I still find 
the film full of Contradicliims, btiwever^ contradictions that 
go beyond those found in a reactioivaiy text with phtmy lib- 
eral signifiers. The rapt* has been much discussed, the issues 
having been raised of Lee's presc^ntatiun of Nob's possible 
a^mplicity My owm responses have been s<i varitHi that a I 
the time f wrote this essay t did not even rxTer to it as rape. 

1 1 seems to me that, when considering this scene, one shcmld 
take into account (and to my kntYwIedge no one has in print) 
two preceding scenes; the first showing Nola's lesbian 
acquaintance attempting to seduce Nola; (he second shiw- 
ing Nola engaged in auti.M.TiL>tic activity (which is immedi- 
ately followed by Nola's phone call to Jamie and, bter, the 
rape). A possible reading of these scenes could suggest an 
interesting subtexi; that Nula, a woman so apparently friHJ, 
is actually so oppressed by patriarchal dictates that she can- 
nut accept her own potential bi-sexuality and is not only 
willmg to accept punishment in the form of rape but is will- 
ing to crawl back to her violator (at least temporarily). At 
this time, I find not only the rape but the film as a whole 
unresol vably prisblematic and a^k readers to view even my 
brief references as at leasi now- qualified by some doubt (I 
am not sure for instance that, in Lee's presentation, the 
knowledge that Jamie acquires is any more ^shattering" 
than the confirmation of his self-righteous desire to amtain 
Nob). 

One last point of reconsideration: it is clear to me now 
that my original question ("Is Spike Ijee homophobic?") w^as 
tocj simplistic, that the mosi we can expect to gamer about 
an artist from his/her work are certain sympathies or len- 
dencies, even strongly amtradictory tendencies. Regarding 
Scftixsf Daze we have Lee expressing his more progressive 
lendencies and therefore w^e have Lee at his best. 
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Oliver Stone 


IES5 THAN MEETS THE EYE 
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In an era wLtnvs^inj^ lIciLlywnod cineina's intelloclual 
bankrupliry,. vvtirk of Oliver Skine .appears lii iiffvr a vvel- 
come alternative. Some critics see Stoners films as conUiining 
refreshiiij^ radical dimensions absent from mainstream cine- 
ma since the late 70s. Controversy attending the release of 
I.F K. (l^^n has drawn public attention to the dubious 
nature of official inter pretaliims concernLnji; the Kennedy 
assassinatkm. Many call tor the release t»f i»fticially classifiiHi 
diHrnments. Slone's adaptation of Kt>n Ktivic's pt>lemical erv 
of rage, Hifrn an fhc Fifurth of fif/y seems to cemtain pro- 

gressive features pMelk ularly in oppKising the ].>vilitical estab- 
lishment's betrayal of the V^ielnam generation. Without 
denying the existence of certain pcisiliv'e features in his 
work, cli>sc‘r examination n* veals disturbing features contra- 
dicting any claims for accepting Slone as a radical director 
combining the ptilitical with the pers^mal. indet'il, any argu- 
n'lent must include extra- as Avell as intra-texlual concerns to 
assess his vx'ork adLX.|ualely. A purely pHrrsonal respi^nse is 
not enough. It i>ften needs the alliance of appropriate ihixi- 
retica! hiols properly to ascertain the real significance. 

Thi^ s-s KwsJ m tuo HTif ThrvLiU-ninp^ C^uv in m 

ihi' Lif .and "/faira ym thr li /w/y: An WK \UW Mi^k>i3 r J m-L" di-liv- 

iTixJ ri«tpts-ru -It ihM iwi ScKU-fy li^r Sliidii-fi t univn-nic jnd I hi- lw2 

]\i|Tukir C'ulfuri.^ Assixiiilit^ii I wish la fh,ink ilHfACT/OiV 

txsird Itir IhiMf LtnlstriiLli^ i- tiumTiicnlti Junn^ rhi* v'^ruMJS ol prepiaratnx^- 
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In making this argument I understand the dangers with- 
in ciintempiirar^' criticii^m foncing any film into "'the pro- 
crustean bed of theory” and thereby drowning its distinc- 
tive nature. At the same timen it is now doubtful whether 
any type of criticism can occur mainiy on the personal level 
without amsidering other factors influencing individual 
authorship. As Antony F^sth^>pe (1991) recently asserts con- 
cerning literary* (and by implication, film) iheory^ 70s and 
HOs theoretical tools '"acquired a radical political edge 
because they made visible norms and attitudes literary 
sludy had previously been able to hide away under the 
ckiak of empiridsm with the cry, "this is so, isn't it?' Once 
unv'eiled, many of thtKie assumptions lumed tmt to be pret- 
ty nasty" (11). 

I>e^^pite his deceptively radical veneer, Oliver Stone's 
personality arid w^ork contain nasty elements deeply offen- 
sive lo many including feminists and progressive Vietnam 
veterans. Ln making the case coii!ra Stone I do not wish to 
fall into any debilitating n-wide of "political correctness.'' My 
response Is initially personal. But, unlt^ supported by rele^ 
vant theoretical tools, the personal may be entirely mistak- 
en. One then falls for the twentieth centuiy^ cinematic equiv- 
alent of Herman Melville's Tfir Cenfidfnce Man, a parallel 
not entirely inapplicable to Oliver Stone. A need definitely 
exists to combine recent developments in critical and cultur- 
al theijrv^ with the personal response to effectively interro- 
gate dubi^His cinematic lesits. By continuing amidst a world 
of political inactivity, malaise, and crrY^fiVi scholastic retreats 
into alienated realms of dead-end theories, c/wcACTfON 
remains a welmme stimulu^i. This is especially so for those 
academicfi and graduate sludonis secretly admiring ils 
integrity in a vicious schi>larly world insisting on rigid con- 
formity and confinement to “the" respectable journals. But, 
as Karl Marx discovered^ the personal is not enough. By 
spending counties years researching in (he British Museum 
he produced radical works illustrating the concealed, 
oppressive mcNzhanisms of capitalist sf^ciety. Despite the 
time involved his retreat was neither escapist nor monastic. 
Each film necessitates a similar form of investigation, com- 
bining theoretical rigor with personal response. Despite the- 
ory gaming a bad reputation over the last few decades, it 
can yield valuable insights if used responsibly and not to 
the exclusion of other equally valid approaches. The person- 
al is not only political hut also theoretical. They should all 
exifit in an equal relationship with each cither. In this man- 
ner the wary viewer avoids the cinematic trickery of the 
Oliver Stones, 

As John Caughie concludes in his influential anthology^ 
Thtreru's af Authorship^ any examination of a director now 
necessitates investigation of intersecting discuTsiv# factors 
concerning gender, industry, economics, society, and histo- 
ry. Contrary to mtist interpretations, Caughie's conclusions 
did not fully affirm the still fashionable "^death of the 
author ' thesis. Rather, he argued for amsidertng determin- 
ing factors influencing the personal approach in film direct- 
ing. Authorship is really an intricate composition. Jt necessi- 
tates close investigation of all relevant factors, an approach 
neither "H'hoJafly" or irrelevant. 

There is alw^ays the danger of sterile intellectualizing. As 


Robin WmxJ (1979) points out, 'The richness of an artist's 
work often arises from the dramatization of tensions and 
conlradiclions that intellectual aw'arene^s may actually 
inhibit and impovefish'" (85) But there is often a very thin 
line between dramati;iration and reactiimary exploitation 
especially w^hen the director lives in an era w^hen negative 
ideological implications within certain dramati/Jitions are 
commonly known. No director would d wm of reprExIuc- 
ing John Wayne's notorious "spanking” of Maureen 
O'Hara in AdcLi^i^fPcJt (19bl) in any Western made today. 
The device w^as a common patriarchal treatment of the 
"sassy woman ” I retnember a 50s episode of Tmiri 

when Robert Horton perf termed the same ^disciplinary" 
function upt^n Susan Oliver's rear (But, as we know, 80s 
cinema uses the more drastic "cutting edges"' of fason, 
Michael, and Freddy). However, CimliHi's racist treatment 
of the North Vietnamese in TJic DfCr Hunter (1978) was, 
and still is^ entirely reprehensible. It can not be entirely 
excused by arguing for its veracHy as a mythological con- 
struct by comparisiin to Ford's treatment of the Indians in 
Drums Afopi^y f/fC MLi^isTclt (1939). As a right-wing (though 
complex} patriarch. Ford worked in a time when con- 
sciousness concerning the aftermath of w^hite gencMride 
policies against ISfalive Americans was extremely limited. 
Cimino directed The Derr Hunter in a different era fully 
realizing fbut attempting to deny) similar strategies 
against the Vietnamese, countless mitiions of w^hom died 
before, during and after (from Agent Orange and other 
effects of biological warfare) the Vietnam War. To excuse 
this appalling Russian roulette scene on the grounds of 
''artistic authenticity” (WoixJ, 198h, 27.'}) Is extremely offen- 
sive. Similarly, claiming Oliver Stone as a radical directur 
and neglecting his reactionary sexist, racist, and ideolcigi- 
cal stances presents an extremely limited perspective. 
These factors also need corvdemnaiion, ntit excu.ses. 

The American cultural tradition still exerts a strong influ- 
ence on Hollywood cinema as recent studies demonstrate. 
None to date has examined this influence on Oliver Stone. 
With the exception ol Christopher Sharreii, Di\n Kun/, and 
Robin Wood, critical response to Beirit on the Fourth of /iify is 
almoitt unanimously hostile. An excessively hyperbolic 
review in Ca/iirrs du Cinema drew attention to its neglected 
cinematic antecedents. Iannis Katsahnias noted Stone's 
affiniti^ to Griffith and Ford (271. These directors, along 
with Frank Capra and Leo McCarey, made certain films in 
the American populist tradition. It is this tradition tha( 
influences Oliver Slone, a tradition which Is by no means 
either progressive or radical. 

The term "radical" needs precise definition in this partic- 
ular context. As Raymond WiJliams (I9H3} demon .st rates, 
the term is capable of Several meanings not all of them pro- 
gressively or necessa.rity "radicaT in the sense we would 
understand it. "The choice of radical especially in the 
United Slates though U has been imitated in Furope and 
elsewhere, can prtibably be related to mC20 difficulties in 
the definitions of SOCIALIST and COMMUNIST...Rijdfc^ii 
seemixl lo offer a way of avoiding dogmatic and factional 
associations while feasserting the need for vigorous and 
fundamental change" (2521. The associatiems are not exclu- 
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sive to the let* as the e!t]<>tence o^ the '"rddicj]'^ right shows. 
Simildrlv, ^tone's work is not revolutkmary- li represent^i 
rather ^ "pippiulist" vein cEainoring tor etlhvr retnrm or 
return to traditional American di>tni.KTatic ideals.^ 

Stemming troin Jetlersonian and Jacksonian nmis in 
oppotsitum to ool^^4.>ri,’ative Federalist pnnciples, the diverse 
strands faulting in the Populist mi>vement ^'called not for 
equality or levelling but the resioration ot the equality of 
opptirtunily'' (Richards, 1473^ 226). Its declared enemy was 
any monoptily on the part <if the instituhcmal status quo 
whether government, business, or military establishment. 
Embracing many elements such as Edward Bellamy's utopi- 
an ideals lo William Jennings Bryan's religious fuRdamen- 
talism, the movement was singularly unTi.^ptinsive lo nine- 
teenth centuHr' minority gry>u^^ such as feminists, blacks, 
native Americans and foreign immigrants Populism repre- 
sented a cry of the newOv disenfranchised against the pow- 
erful monopt>ly institutions thai were aclively destroying 
middle-class patterns of existence. The m^A^ement appealed 
to now' outmoded leffersonian sentiments concerning 
■^demix-racy in political and economic life and a fair stan- 
dard for all to achieve a reasonable standard of life'' 
f Richards, 227S. Stone's use of Eisenhower's Wniming against 
the growing miliiarydridustrial complex at the opening of 
l.r.K. is one such example of pt>pulist sentiment. Tht* move- 
mcTil wuld embrace right-wing tendencies such as anti-fem- 
inism. Its cinematic inherilors hhartd simitar ideals ranging 
from Ford's pairiarcha] communities, Frank Capra's hatred 
of F.D.R. and support of Mussolini in the to Leo 
McCarey's virulent anli-intcEIectualism and anti-commu- 
nism. Populism was by no means radical as its attitude 
towards w'omen and minorities revealed. Oliver Stone's 
w-'ork also contains notonous reactionary tendencies w^hich 
equate his supposed progressiveness w^ith Huey Long's 
notorious demagi^y Fte articulates the cries of insecure 
males, bereft of their previously secure patriarchal stakes in 
society, wht^ mi^urn their contemporary "castrations.''' 
Stone's w'iirk has deep connections with conserv'ative male 
mekxiramas. Bulh style and content res'eat the presence of 
hysierical met'hanisms undermining the claims of any of his 
films as being "radical." Oi^spile their pi>litical overtones, 
SaU^dor and Tuik Raduy present the commem imagery of 
whining niaJrt, proli^ting at their contemptirary impotence, 
often oppressing w^omen as a substitute for the missing 
phallus The political is a convenient pretext. Stone's films 
are really conserv'alive male meltHlramas mourning the loss 
of '"real" masai Unity 

Tnii Wcjman 

Befort' offering a detailed analysis of Stone's problematic 
ftsjTf OH iiur fourth of /nfy, I wish to counter Robin Wood's 
fH^O-iyyU staternent concerning Stone's hostility to 
women, especially the mother-figure. Noting the film's 
treatment of Mrs. Kewie, he asserts that "I don't think the 
films supply enough evidence for one to asst^rt that this is 
st>melhing persi>nal to St^me (it may derive largely from the 
source material) but it is m^t inconsistent with the apparent 


inability to identify with a female position manifestixl in the 
other films" (64). How^evern there nol only exists enough 
evidence concerning Slone's hkistility to his own mother but 
the actual evidence of thesciurce material itself to contradict 
this statement. Ron Kovic's oti tlir Faurth of fulif rarely 
mentions his actual mother. In this parti^ijlar instance it is 
essential lo read the original source material to fully under- 
stand the changes both Stone and Kovic made to a text 
which was mtire decidedly radical than its cinematic ver- 
sion. Mrs. Kovic appears bri^>f1y in the novel. She even visits 
Iwr son in hospital and does get upset at her stin's drunken 
condition. But she is certainly not the film's '"castrating 
maternal bitch." Donna is another of Stone's fantasy cre- 
ations. Most of Stone's films contain the figure of the had 
mother which is certainly very personal to him. 

The Hand (I9SH w^as rtot "the first film Stone btJth wrote 
and directed" fW'iiud, 643. In 1973, h*.^ directed and co-scripf- 
ed from his own story. Seizure. Although extremely con- 
fused^ amaieufish, and almost unwatchabk% Seizure con- 
tains many of the seeds of later Stone. Its rnain protagonist 
is a horror writer (Jonathan Frid) whtw persimal creative 
demons erupt one w^eekend in the form of three of hi.s own 
literary creations. Marline Beswick's misogynistically 
defined "^Jueen of Evil" not only anticipfites Mrs. Kovic but 
also the dark -witch mother figure, Tatricia^ of The Dot^rs. 
Eventually^ Stone's hero awakens in the morning. It was 
only a dn?am- But, ht^rrorof horrors!, the Queen of Kvil is in 
bed beside him, occupying his wife's place, causing him to 
die of a heart attack!. 

Even TTif Hand C4.>ntains several reactionary elements. It is 
undtHibtedly a seriously neglected w'ork fivussing on a mon- 
strous male-ego, another writer Jon Lansdale (Michael 
Caine). Oliver Slone makes a Hitchcock author-in-the-iext 
appearance as the menacing derelict who afso lacks a hand. 
However^ although Slone essays significant insights into 
patriarchal monstrosity (suitably emtHjdied in right-wing 
'Thatcheriie devx^ee Michael Caine), his depictions of women 
are again exiremely problematic. Although his wife seeks 
independence she is less than honesf in not informing him of 
her changed desires until she abruptly announces it during 
her Washington State visit. His community college student 
"lover" is more reminiscent of a college pi%>fes?H>r's imagi- 
nary "wet dream/' as any sexual harassment vtctim kntiws. 
Lansdale's final murder of the female psychiatrist (Viveca 
Lindfors) contains several negative overtones, particularly 
one of a pushy, dominating, inquisitive woman getting her 
"Just" deserts. Claiming The Hand acs one of "the small calegcv 
ry of feminist horror filnris" 166) b as pnTblematic as convinc- 
ing a feminist audkmce oi I he merits of Drt'ssed /o K/iTL 

Oliver Stone's treatment of women has cerlatn significant 
ifcHits within the American cultural tradition. Both Mrs. 
Kovic and Patricia are cinematic incarnations of Philip 
Wylie's notorious castrating Mom from his influential SOs 
text, A Ceneruiioti of Vipers. As Michael Kogin fl^84) 
superbly documents, this figure influenced many contem- 

2. I wish to ackrtow'ledgu Vicfiiem OmTwljPFr Bex-^k Review Ldin^ 
Dan Scripture for raising I his issutr during my E\>piilar Cullurp 
AsstKialinti pre?ic’ntatk.iii. 
y. A poant rai.s€d hy ChnstnphoT Sharrelt 
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pi>rjry cuhuriil Wiirkin^; rn a notanouslv 

r^dciii>rL\n' eT.i. u is rol ^urprisin^ Stom- n^ur- 

mHs thi% nvnvt'nivnt hgurc Wylit' un tb*: 

Amt^ican rtiaU^ to rojiX’t Mi>nn''s innui'nLt'. Oliver has his 
Ron Kovlc uttur the patriarchal nords, "^FuckinjiT 

IVni!^!"' [o cstp*.'! mot her trom the tevt and bt^^in She path 
NL^tf-hea!iti>> 


HijRS tt\' tin: roiiKJii r>f firiv as 

CoNShRV ATI vi: Maui M tL.tJt^tt asi a 

As the H4.s:ond in his proptvsed Vietnam triltigyH l^ie 

inurfh of fuii^ di.'servi.'s a delaiksJ thitsretieal and thematic 
■ina lysis lu outline its place in the ne^.ilive c.imm of Wis 
HtillywiHxt cinema. Far from presenting an alkTiialive ti> 
curixMit patriarchal structures, the film niims to reslore ihe 
phallusr il tint the penis, to its hero S4^ I hat he can successfiil- 
iy complete the lietiipal trah?ctory. If not as blaEant as the 
I ucas-Spielher^ corpus in its techniqiK^, tm iJjc Anirf^ 
of fui^ is a cleverly "Concisiled entry prestmting tmee again 
■^Ihe same t>ki slorv '^ The film presents a castrated herev 
What is Hollywood to do with such a creation, parhcularly 
in the miue masculinized era of Stallone, Seagal and 
Schwa r/eni'gger? Iliere are precedents. 

Bi^th dunng and after W'orld War II HollywiHid attempt- 
dealing wnth disabksJ and mentally dislurbiHJ service- 
men in Works such as Pride of Nir Marfins tH44k nie fk'St 
>'effrs nf 0«r f Tiil ‘Hu’ f.tiii of Ttmc ibtsth 14461, and Utr 
Mew HMSO). CXilipus was in crisis, particularly with Marlon 
Brando's literally castratixJ figiirt^ in Men. This pirticu- 
lar histtsrical era pri'senied siime progressive disknations 
w ithin both Ami«rican cimmui and con tempt vrary idei^Uigy 
Kaja Silv erman (IMMtU demonstrales that the historical 
moment influencing these films nesulli'd in an inlerrogatkm 
of the dominant fictions having drastic consequences for 
both patriarchal phallic power and male subjectivity 
Analyzing Tht' Best Years nf 0«r bih erman ni>lt% that it 
*'tviuyA*s to susptmd belief in the face either of thi' dominant 
fkiion or its phallic repri^mtatinns, insisting I hat the idcst- 
logical formations of pre-wsir America are incapable i^f 
ri'stviving the contradiction?! p^^sl-war Americnir aiuJ cort~ 
sequent ty oi eoneealing male lack"' ni4-ll?»i, Many tif these 
films con la in female characters assiTting scopic and narra- 
tive control usually altiibuEed to the male- A potentially 
new relationship beiw'een the sexes results. The male 
acknow4is.jges his physieal and/tir symbolic vulner«ihility 
with the female playing a significant role. The nearest 
on ihe rrJiirfii of (uh approaches this is with Ron's eneounler 
with the Mexican hixiker. He may weep but he betx>mes a 
“man/' HoW'everr Maria Klena's role parallels the sympa- 
thetic mi>ther rather than Siherman's definiiii>n o\ the 4(is 
female. She is thc*re ti^ perform a function for Stone's hero. 
Once achieved she becomes as dispensable as his other 
females I. a ter scenes show the prostitutes view'ed from 
Ron's pt3^nt^nf-view^ arrayetl according lo l.aura Mu key's 
relevant tenel (at least, here) of the female as i>f ihe 

male gaztv 

OH the fourlh of juitf ne\i,T achieves Silverman's def- 


inition of I his potential revolulionarv giwl. It reveals a male 
hysterica I tv reacting to his kws of male mastery wishing to 
enler a syslem which has resulted in the destr\jcfi^>n his 
body. As a produci of a predominantly reactionary 
Hollyw'iHHl syslem, Horn on ihe hoorih of /tify operates 
resKirt^ Ki>n to the patriarchal syslem In cim Erast to its origin 
nal wnirce materiat^SioiH‘'s version utilizes Ihe ctmserx'aEi^ e 
mechanisms of male melcidrama lo reassert patriarchal mas- 
tery at the a>st of disa viewing allemative historical, political, 
racial, and gender formations.^ While The Besf Ymrs of Our 
Lilies presenttsJ Virginia Mayo's Marie as the S44itary bad 
female enemy reacting against fri\i's It Yana Andrew's) lack 
of phallic prow'i'ss, Btfrii on the fourth nf fiih presents s^neral 
Mariesr iiw'^st notably Mrs. Koaic (Caroline Kavak w^ho 
actively hinder Ron's CYedipal ixiySM^y towards regaining 
the phallus. LYespile its hem's stalus, Slone’s work is anoth- 
er entry in Susan |effords' listing of Ehe remaseufinization of 
AmeriCni in American literature and film. 

Its melcKlramatic nature, recogniztxj hy many critics, is 
nol accidental. According lo Jackie Byars, certain cons^-rva- 
tive f lollyw'CKid meli>dramas ttnik over the functions of 
blacklisEtsi pist^war sixial problem films arguing that only 
a return to tradititmai lamtly valius^ and structures w»uld 
suffice n ll'ljM ). Byars’ dt'seription of ^>s Micial mektdra^ 
mas deserves quEiting since it echinus HiFrn nn the Fourth of 
coix4usion. 

*'A]lhE!iugh the male must remain separate and capible of 
individual action, he and his prciblems are domesticated. 
The s44ution — the riddance ol deviancy inevitably 
results from his individual action and includes rt'inlt'gra- 
tiiip into the diomesiic-civilizcd order. The polilical 
btvi>mes domesEic, pslitical action p-rsonal... The S4!cial 
problem films are motivattsJ by a strucUiring absencOr 
expressed thnmgh a kiss t>f family, a loss involving one 
of Ihe things valuixi by Ameriean.s of the In 

each i>f these* films,. Ehe primary male characEer's reac- 
lions to, or attempEs to cop^ w'ith^ his kws are deviant, 
and ihev extend beyond the imme^liale individuals to 
aff<.*ct their families and communities. Though the films 
gesture tow^ards realism in fheir attempts to di^sicribi^ an 
unpleasant buE scientifically explicable scxiely, ullimLati^ 
Iv fhe fierce of a disintegrating family pushes low'ard 
emotional excess K'tler categiiri/ixi as mekKirama, and 
the films are plotted lo leave Ihe viewer (and ihe protag- 
onists S exhausted as well as tnumphant In Ihe end, as 
the deviant male character l.s finally n.*iniegratLxJ into the 
domestic and commmnal order^ the order is risJefiiud. In 
depicting def iance, then, tht*se films k^rcefully pmlray 
the range of ihe p*rmi.ssible, the norm, the ideal" H 161. 


4 AImf rixogni^isl bv Vuxxa Gretlon and Ttxn “t Irmiin, "Regarding 
MiTI DlstMW ami Ahhction in t,’on6mipt>riiry Male MeksJ raina , " 
anfACTtOT^ 2h/27 iWinti.»T 1W2>: 12U. For one reveni example sit- 
ing mcliidriirria as i^ncompassing "a brisiJ range of films niarkix) 
by 'lap^-s' in realism, by 'excessr-s' of spx EiK’le and illspliVs nf pil- 
thjI, even intantile emotions, Jind by narrativts lhal WS'tn lircuUr 
and repetili^e'' 111 si*i‘ l.inda WjlEiiiniN. **^1111 BLidies Gender. 
Cknrx- and F\i.vxs/" fitm tjufartrrly 4J 4 (Slimmer IW] i: 2-i 
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Exhibiting; an t>vi*rblowri variously Canby, 

Ariftcn, Sharrett, McKinney^ Fuchs) leaving with the 
isf "biding m.inh^\ndled by a cinifmatic bully'’ 
(Ansen)^ Born OJt ftmrth i*f ju!^ nGtL'% Ron's deviant 
attempts to cope with his loss as- he nuA'cs Irom his literal 
I a mil y towards other substitutes (the veterans’ Mexican 
venuel until he finally (ulfills mother's desire of stepping 
into J.F K.'s shoes by speaking atH>ut "'great lhings“ at the 
1976 Demtxrractic Parly convention, an event establishing 
his reinlegraiwin into the Amencan Body Politic. Kon Kovic 
can only proceed within the piTmissLble cinematic realms of 
«l)s Hollywinid, his rage directed at ci>nvenient maternal 
figures or dark fathers such as Richard M. Nixon, contem- 
porarx' H<>lly wood's surrogate Darth Vader. 

Bitrfi tm fJh’ hmtih of /rdy operatic acct>rding to a particu^ 
lar fear of the feminine. During the film several narrative 
Si'gments all conclude with a rapid cut to black pimctuating 
certain traumatic events threatening male hegemony. 

The opening sc\juence introduces f^one's fear of the fern- 
inine haunting the film. As Ron Kovic' s voice-over narralicin 
descrihes 19S0 Massapequa, Long island, an overhead shot 
view^^l young Hon and his friends playing in Sally's Wotid. 
This initial view anticipates the sec^uence's final image 
when ihe audience ga/es at Ron's prone humiliation from 
this dominating perspective. The feminine environment of 
Sallv's Wtuxl conceals Ron'i attackers who rush out at him. 
'Bang1 Bangl You're dead, Ron Kovic^" Overptywered by 
bt>fh camera and buddies, Ron lies in a passiS'e, ''feminized” 
position. The sequence ends in the first of several rapid cuts 
to black enunciating Hem’s variiius castrations during the 
course of the film. This prt*-credit st'quence enunciates Btirn 
iJH tik' of /lily's inherent react j<mary^ textual structurt' 

as a wx^rk oi castration anxiety firmly based on ftxir c^f the 
feminine. Although S^dly's Wikhl diM?s feature in the origi- 
nal stmree its brief mention (53) contniins nime of ihe fearful 
cinematic conivotations Stone gives it. 

Then follows the 4>pening cnxiil sequence, one ctmlain- 
ing ominous overtones. It begins with an exploding fire- 
cracker set t>ff near a girl's legs- This anticipates Ron's 
future Vietnam trauma with the dangerous feminine realm 
already revealed in Sillly's Wtxxi. The i>riginal source opens 
with a perverse poem appearing in ironic contrast to 
Kennedy's inaugural address. ''1 am the living death/ the 
memc^rial day on wheels/ I am your yankeedixKJIe dandy/ 
your John Wayne come honw/ your fourth of ioly firecTack- 
er/ exploding in the grave '’ Oliver Stone and Ron Ki>vic 
(who as co-scenarisl alst^ bears full resptmsibility) change 
the original anti-Kennedy dimensions ti^ a visual anti- 
temale tTitique, 

The camera cranes up to view- the F'ourth ot July parade. 
Rein views the marching veterans from his father's shoul- 
ders. MolhtT scolds younger brother Tommy. Among the 
veterans is a wheeic ha i rebound sergeant (played by Ron 
Kovic himself) flinching at the S4.njnd of an expkyding firv- 
cracker. Then a middle-aged armless \ eteran marches past. 
He and Ron exchange kxjLs. We immediately reciygni/e the 
figure as one ol Oliver Slone's "Blijah'" signlficrs from Mohy 
Drci ominously foreshadowing the hero's fate. The 
exchange of kxiks piirallels thtxse between Chris Tayk^r and 


the bumt-oul rt'tuming veleran in /Tfl/ixw's i>pening scenes. 
In this instance, the castration asstniations need little 
emphasi}^. The dangerous feminine world six^n erupt.s to 
destabilize young Ron. 

Running aw'ay from her ta I heTs voice little l>onna pm- 
Si.^ls Hon wnlh a Mickev Mantle baseball cap. As the first 
female in the film in whits^^ narcissi stically basks, 

she sets in motion hS nt-gHilive chain of events. As Ron puts 
on his cap, Mrs. Kovic looks im adoringly as Father 
exclaims, "tie's a little firecracker " Then follows a ckwe-up 
of Mrs. Kovic. "Yes. He's mv lit Me Vankis? I^nxile Boy " The 
shot is from Ron's pc^rs|Hx tive. Narcisstslically pausing to 
revel in further female approval, young Ron falls again. 
Disirackd bv mi>ther's ga/e. his attcntiim lapses alUiwing a 
young rival to steal Ins cap. He sc4s i^ff in pursuit. Before 
undergoing ntxessarx-^ entry into ihe fXilriarchat iirder Ron's 
dependence on the ’'ItHi-k ' has dangerous cnfiMs^uences. For 
Oliver btone, femalt^s run the gamut of represcmtation tmm 
A to C: admiring dixirmals, betrayers, or hostile adver- 
saries. 

laler that night Ron ex|ieriences his first kis-s by I>onna 
in Sally's Wi^od against a background of expUnling fire- 
crackers and the American Mag. Unenihusiaslic over his first 
"'accidentaT conquest, he prt*fers to demonstrale his mascu- 
line pix'^w'ess slum' mg the uninterestexi Donna how many 
press-ups he can |H‘rfi?rm. The scene ends w^ith an ominous 
high-angle shol as tirtx rackersconiinually expkkJe. Until he 
can enier the patriarchal realm, the female gaze (neulraliztxJ 
in the film's concluding setjuencel prt'sents implicil threat- 
ening undertones articulating his future castration in 
Vietnam. (During Ron's later FtUJrth of July appi^arance htis- 
lilc demiinstraiors, predt^minantly ferrude, thrown firtx’rack' 
ers at him) AniithtT MXjuence shtiws Ron excelling a I base- 
ball reA'ealing the admiring female ga/es of Mrs. Kiivic and 
Donna looking on in approval at his victi>ry. Fi>r ofi iht- 
fourth nf Jii^Vr the ga/e represents an impt^rtant stylistic 
function determining its hero's Oedipyil l^ajecto^y^ Ri>n will 
undergo literal caslration. But he can still enter the Liw of 
ihe Father symixilieal I y as he d^x^?» at the end. Vho film oper- 
ates according to a particular stmeture of gazes, moving 
from positive to hi^stile, to pivsilive again basesJ uptm a par- 
ticular priLKess of renuisculirtization and female suhnrdina- 
tiim. 

The credit sequence concludes in a significant manner 
As Ron arrives home, he si.x-s his family groupisJ round the 
lelevi.sion set w'atching Kennedy's inaugural spvx'ch. The 
occasii>ii is a family aft air as the inter-cul shots show', 
matching the Kovic family w ith the grt>up on the sertvn — 
aging patriarch hiM-nbow er, the new heir jT K., his 
Richard M. Nixon, and passively silent adoring spouse 
Jackie Kennedy. Mrs. Ktwic announcc's Rtm's dt'stiny. "I 
had a dream lasi nighty that you wx*re spcxiking to a large 
crow'd, and you were speaking about greai things." As 
young Ron narcissisticaMy basks in her gaze, the shot 
change's to Kennedy's television speech ironically conclud- 
ing "Ask ruit ivhat your country can do for yi-^u, hut w'hat 
you can do for viiur country." Oliver Stone's directorial 
credit finally appears "'mtdestly'’ idenlifying hitUM^lf with 
bCFth young Ron and his hero^ J.F.K. Horpi ofi fJir Fourth of 
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Inh'^ pjtrijrihiilly inMrribed farnily-nielodramfitk project 
thus bt^ftinh. As Thimy Kunl/d's influt^ntial thesis on the 
Film Wiirk demimstrates, sequences ciften anticipate 

any film's Hen' they outline a scenario which antici- 

pates the final stx^uemv: Rim's return "'home"' to the ex lend - 
ed Di^miK’ratic Convention tainily situation where he will 
perform J F K 's role as p^iiriarchal family spt^kesman before 
an audience which Stone fepresents as donunated by pas- 
sively acquiescent fennales. 

Following a st^j|uence revealing rigorous high'SchiHil 
training govils — "You're going lo pay the price for victory 
and the price is sacrifice'" — Kon (Tom Cruise) returns 
home, Narcissist ically concerned over his ^'eight's effect on 
his future spt^rts prowess, he faces maternal wrath when 
stH‘ discovers his copy of PJfayhi^y. She announces his future 
dowrnfall. "God is going to punish you for this "' Mother's 
curse bt'ars fruit. The next scene shows Ron's humiliation as 
he loses a wrestling contest. As he falls the school cheers 
turn t|] san-n, Slone emphasising Mrs. Kovic's expressii>n as 
it turns sourly into mntempl. Ron's opposing team is from 
"Babylon,"' its name having obvious ass^Kiations with a 
Revelations inspired interpretation of Mrs. Kovic as a 
niaiernally satanic "Whore*' whose curse causes her 
failure. Oliver Stone displaces the weight of any possible 
cultural critique on lo a hostile miyther who acts as dtra in 
machrnu in certain editorially related scenes ensuring her 
sonN downfall. The sequence concludes w^ith an overhead 
shot tracking back to reveal Ron's humiliated tKxJy prone 
on the flot>r. The image abniplly cuu to black. 

I m mini lately, Ihe next sequence begins, as Don Kun^^ 
admirably slates: "With the screen dark as a grave. Stone 
initiates a sound overlap like the door of a burial crypt 
being openi.sJ"' (ft). Two Marines {one of w^hom we immedi^ 
alely ri-cognii^e as txid Sgt. Barnt>s of Phtmvr ) march out- At 
lirst sight ihe sequence appi-ars to offer a cultural crilique of 
American masculinity. But there are other visually opposing 
motifs diminishing tht'se voices. The sequence ends with the 
camera craning towards the outside window revealing a 
irtf oulside. Cutting to an exterior shot, the camera cranes 
dow'n to t’olkm' IX>nna and her girlfriends. Reminiscent of 
Sally's W(KKi and associated w^ith Dtmna, the tree repre- 
sents another dangeroui^ signifier of the feminine realm 
w hich w ill cause Ron's downfall. We must again remembi^ 
that the Marine sequence follow^s Ron's humiliation before 
mother's hostile ga/e. Concluding with Donna's appear* 
anix% w^e thus note thai the emphasis lies less upm a radical 
inttTrogation of masculine cultural const ruction than upon 
an insecure male's desire tc^ regain female respect. The 
sequence is an interesting example of a process analv^ed by 
Jessica fk-nfamin concerning the fetishi/ation of sixial rela- 
tionships by n.'garding them as "belonging to nature, sci that 
the results of a prex’ess appear ultimately as the cause" (46), 
an excellent formulation perfectly applicable to Oliver 
Stone's project. 

While his peers attend the senior prom, Ron prx^pares for 
EkKil Camp. The M-quenct' begins with his narcissistic gaze 
into ihi^ mirror- Wearing his Mickey Mantle baseball cap, he 
appc'ars uncertain of his future destiny. He prays to God, 
his Gethsemane dominated by Oliver Stone's overhead 


camera. His parents watch General Westmoreland on televi- 
sion expressing his contempt for the Vietnamese White Mr. 
Kovic expresses feserva lions, Mrs. Kovic enthusiastically 
suppi>rts Roii"s enlistment. '"You're doing the right thing 
Cornttiunism ha*^ to be stopped. God wants it."' Although 
Mrs. Kovic bears some dt^ree of responsibility fur support- 
ing the staius quo, the film one-sidedly directs its venom 
against her, not the political and social system respon^tible 
for such cunditioning. For Oliver Stone, she represents a 
convenient scapegoat within a patriarchally manipulated 
cinematic construction. Ron rushes oul in the rain to join 
Cki^nna in one final dance in the senior prom gaining narcls* 
sistic reassurance under her ga/e, as the band plays "Mixm 
River," ominously foreshadowing another "River" in 
Vietnam. 

After this last reunion, the image fades to black before 
moving on lo Vietnam. Filmed in reddisih hues, the 
sequence has visual overtones of male Gothic purgatorial 
subjectivity. Ron's involvement in the confused ^lober 
l%7 Cuac Viel River village attack has traumatic conse- 
quences. The vertigirwjus, quasi-ha lludnatory nature of this 
sequence presents it in visually melodramatic hysteric 
imagery emphasi/;ing male crisis rather than condemnation 
of American atrocities. It functions in a particular de^politi- 
cized textual manner. As with mt>st American representa- 
tion s of the Vietnam War, Ihe V'ietnamese pet>ple function 
as convenient backdrops for male agony, ntil as subjects in 
their own right. The massacre has luminous overtones. The 
camera obsessively dwells on mutilated female bodies 
inside a hut, one of which is a dead mollier whtJse live babv 
Ron is forced lo leave. Slone presents Ron's deranged 
K'havior in such a manner as to intimate that he under- 
stands the massacre to result from his own repressed feel- 
ings against the maternal and feminine realm. He has muti- 
lated a family and will thus have to undergo punishment. 
tTne grunt actually condemns Ron for this action as a 
"motherfucker.'" The sequence contains some interesting 
links to certain connotations w'lihin (he h<>iTor genre. His 
retreat and accidental killing of W‘ilMm also have significant 
assxx’iations. The name recalling Poe's WiNwm Wifstwi, this 
raw recruit hails from Venus, Georgia. IXiring Rurt'^s earlier 
a i tempt hi ask Donna to the senior prom, Frankie Avalon's 
"Venus'" appeared on the soundtrack. The last movement of 
the film sees Ron seeking family absolution, like Gypo 
Xolan in the closing movements of Ford's T^ic fw/nrmf r 
in Venus, Get>rgia. By killing Wilson, Ron really kills 
a figure a»presenhng both his dark surrogate scapegoat self 
as Well as an aiirr who has achieved his failiHi g^ial of 
marital union. Wilson's death thus anticipates the demise of 
two aspects of Kovic's persona. Depicting the event through 
slow-motion, dream-like point-of-view imagery Stone 
strongly suggests dark Gothic conncvla lions. He has commit- 
ted a mortal sin against the family resulting in an uncon- 
sciou .s death -wish. 

Ron's punishment soon comes. The next combat 
sequence opens with A close-up of Ron^s eyes. A grunt's 
comment emphasizes the metaphysical dimensions of the 
folkm^ing event. "This must be hell Ihjrgalory.” A black sol- 
dier replies, "Where's the motherfucking devil?" apily 
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rni-nM] tunrioil guilJ i^nd inci'siui>usly 
fL'elinj;s i>f hiitred tnwcirds bis disttint mt>thtT Hon 
KtAic is "the mol herf pelting bf diriny» |;uill for his 

earlier violenl (>enetrdtiim of the % ilki^e but. As another 
attack ^-nsui^s, Ki>ri masochistically courts sacrificial martyr- 
tlom. Altbouph he later tells Timmy that the lohii Wayne 
rnvstLc|ue resulted in continuing to U^hl ratber than lie and 
ivait lor m^-dical help, John Williamses e>ttra -dietetic reli' 
giims dir^e reveals the real reason — mastichislic desires 
for martyrdom rEXiti^J in his j^uilt in v iolating the maternal 
realm. VVe should not trust anything Kon Ko^ ic says lalvr. 
Me a] Ml refers to anti-war demonstrators as "pansy"' to 
Timmy, following the typical Heagninile Vi^^nam mo\ ie vil- 
ificatism of this important movement (see / fflirif'lf /fdk 
Tfiv both 1*IH7). Dc^spite ils superficial mas- 

querade, fk>rFi efit fht* FiHirfh nf fwfy is certainly i'ldf an ninti- 
war movie. It is ralher a conservati\e psychLiliigical male 
melodrama aiming to symlHilically restore its hero to the 
CXdipal trajectory. 

As Ron falls for the second time, the soundtrack nprists^ 
the sounds of his child hiKxJ friends from the ttmg-off day 


of NS<I in Sally's WtHid — "You'm dead Rtmnyf" The femi- 
nine realm gains its rt'venge. A black stildier finds Ron and 
bearfi him on his shoulders ti^ safely. 1 he Vietnam 
sexjiaenciS^ end with Ron receiving the last rites, the image 
punctuating his now'-tileral castration with a rapid cut to 
black. 

The Hronv Hospital M^ftn'nce reveals Stone's ethnic sen- 
sibilities as being little different from D VV. Ciriffith's in 
fljrlfr a/ a Wit inn. Presided over by black Nurse 
Washington's '^Nurst^ Ratchet" figurt^ BtEsne represents (he 
environment as di^m mated by uncaring and cynical blacks 
Allhirngh one black orderly attempts lo opi,-n Ron's eyi.'s in 
an area where government cut -backs are clearly resptmsi- 
He for apalhy and ctirruption, the overpowering imagery^ 
relies on racial stereotyping. We first see the orderlit^ 
negUx'ling their duties and gambling. Stone chooses to 
empbasi/e Kiwic's mehidra malic castration ansielk's rather 
than e\plore these highly relevant stKial issues. l.earning 
tLlt he will never have children^ Repji embarks on a futile 
physical training pnigram, I le falls and breaks his leg, iht^ 
overhead camera agaiii ^v■ it massing yet a ns it her casi ration. 
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Thi' iibniptly cots bl^ck. We nvxX stv hs^ face. Bui 

the camer4^ moves back revealing Ron gazing at his own 
image. !S2o kinger a perfect male hixiy nardiisisUcally revel- 
ling in admiring female gazt^, be is now a hn^ken bcxiy 
gazing despi>ndently at his own reflectkm. An4,>iher rapid 
cut to black fullows the malfynclioning nf his tife-supptirt 
machine. 

Rian's return home represents a traumatic odyssty. On 
his arrivair family and neighbours either stare or attempt to 
deny their htiiror at his broken bixly. Ron tn^ars "the lack."' 
He visibly represents "the gaping wound,'" the female 
imagerv' of conser\ali%'e Freudian interpretation. As neigh' 
hours silently stare in the background, a point-i^bvie^^ shot 
of Ktpn's cft»lch from his brother Tommy's pt^rspective 
reveals the source of morbid fascinatiEvn. While Father 
grtH'ts Riin, Mrs. Kovic remains inside. Unlike the btH>k 
where she does visit him in hospital, Slone's Mrs. Kovic 
h.irbi>rs clear feelings of repugnance' at a sem uptm whom 
she placed many hopes- He clearly now can not "bear any 
burden." Uncertain of her feelings, Mrs. Kovic does 
attempt lo. welctime her si>n. Bui she quick ly rushes inside 
again leaving Mr. Kovic to help Ron, reprising his first 
appearance where he Kire young Ron on his shEiuldefs- 

Wiihin such a scenario, I he conservative implications of 
I he Uicanian discourse lend themselves readily to inter- 
preting Ron's cinematic plight. Alone in his rcK>m Ron 
picks up a photo showing his former virile athletic self. 
Moving its angle slightly^ his now-castrated reflection 
appears on the glass contrasting his former image. At 
Sieve's Burger Bar, Ron experiences the first of many hi>s- 
tile female gaze's. A waitress coldly kit>ks at him. No longer 
as he the object of admiring female gazes. During the 
Fourth of July parade, lacking both penis and phallus, he 
becomes a public spectacle, abused by mostly female 
demtinstrators who throw finvrackers at him. Aural extra - 
diegetic signifiers of helicopter and crying baby prevent 
him addressing the audience. 

Deciding to \'isit Donna, now an aclivist student at 
Syracuse, he finds her self-involved in her trendy activities 
and clearly unsympathetic to his personal dilemma. 
Although the film realistically avoids Holly wtud cliches in 
not making her the stereotypical devoted female who will 
''cure" Ron, there is no objisrtive m-idence U> bi'lieve Shme 
presents her in a positive light. Her student activism lackj 
any real depth and is clearly the result of contemp^irary 
fashion (as many former "activists” now admit). There is 
no clear evidence to suggest thaE "what happened lo him i.s 
partly responsible for her ow^n commit men I to political 
activism, and... it is her guidance and encouragement that 
set him on the road to a similar commitment, acceptance of 
his Condition, and the conset|Uent recovery of a sense <if 
dignity and self- worth” (Wood, Immediately fol- 

lowing scenes show Ron*s bar-room debilitation and 
Mexican dtsriine. They clearly reveal that [>>rma is not the 
mak^r influence in Ri>n's recovery. U is, rcither, Ron's 
encounter with the Wilscm family and his mincorp^iration 
into Stone's patriarchal w'orld. We see no real evidence of 
r^snna's "guidanceand encouragement." 


As Temple University Press editor Janet Francondese 
insightfully notes, 'This w^ornan, in a kt'V sttme, is so intent 
on ^organizing a demunslraEion that she is completely obliv - 
ious to the man, his disability^ and his oix-nmsi.s m chang- 
ing his pv>litical views. Part of the pt>inE abouE his disabiliEy 
is that it infantilizes him and EhaE pinnt can'E be made if he 
has a 'girlfriend.'"-'' In Mexico^ Maria Flena aclually 
descends the stairs to meet Ron, not ascend and glance 
guiltily back at him as Donna dcH.*s. The sludent di-monsE ra- 
tion actually bc'gtns with Hon bedding Dtmna's hand in 
front of hiT student btiy friend tike a kist infant. He is still 
^casE rated,” the sequence ending with another significant 
cut tu black. 

Donna plays no part in Ron's development. The next 
M\juemv presents him as an irritating bum showing off in a 
Itical bar to Jenny, a young girk whiise gaze he narcissist]- 
cally attempts attracling, bt'fore his whct-lchair ci.!flLi|isc's on 
the floor. An overhead camera sht>t reveals the disco lights 
fragmenting his image undercutting his drunken masculine 
masquerade. Thi* role of the gaze is extremely significant in 
any examination of fkirri on Ihi' FoiirtA of fuSy. 

f-lis return home reprc'st'nts a maj«>r transiliimal point. 
Awakening his family Ron begins a drunken tirade, attack- 
ing his mother's cherished ideological icons tif God, 
Country, and Patriotism. This se<.pience iis exc^t^sively viru- 
tent, alerting Ehe viewer to the film's real emotional weight. 
II displact's the radical nature of the original source materi- 
al in a misogynistic directiim. Although Mrs. Kovic is clear- 
ly WTong and mistaken. Stone dties not prt‘S4=^l her as a vic- 
tim of the dominate idevdogy. He instead, dishonestly, 
makes her his "Queen of Evil.” Ron blames her for sending 
him hi Vietnam. "You told me to gol" "M didn't fEsree you to 
go!" "Y'es, you did?” EnKitionally abusing her by uttering 
taboo words w'hich her social conditioning makes her 
rx'luctant Eo hear, "Big fucking pc^nis,” Hem Kovic commits 
an act of verbal rape on his hated mother. Oliver Slone can 
now^ expel Mrs. Kovic from the text, l.ike Fkinna, she has 
serv ed kts purpose. 

Ron's generic mekidramatically weak buE sympathetic 
father suggests he travel to Mexico. A cut ti> black d^ies not 
end this sequence. Instead, Stone suggests the potential 
existing in this movemenE by a fade. AfEer all, "Father 
Knnw-^ Best.” However, the Mexican adventure represents 
anolher iidyssey to an inferno regiEin pres4,-nling another 
trial for Kon Kovic. The set|uence evokes Vietnam. It optms 
with red- filter dissolves of the Mexican landsc.iptv'*^ But this 
time Ron will finally K'gin to leave his pi'rMmal Purgati^ry. 

Duminated by Charlie from Chicago (Willem Da f tie). 
Villa Du Ice's quasi- Peckinpah w'orld of "limp dicks'" pre- 
sents antither possibility ftir Ron. He has his first st'xual 

5. tlbserx'atiiwi.'fr made dunng drafis of an vfksay, " Mythic 
dnd Narralive Tra pec tones in mid-^tK Vit^tnam Movn.'s," w'hich 
finally appeared in fFE^>r^fjFi.^ l‘’rrffjaFTJ, Ed. VhehauL Andere^g 
EPhiUldelphia: Temple Univeoiaty Press, 1 1'f-I.'M. 

h This ts tiEit a "fla^hhatk to Ehe pink sky and dunt's aUmg Ihe 
tH'Jch where Ke>vic unintenEn>n.i]ly ht lpiHl murder women and 
children «ind actidenl.iny shol Uor|;>t>ral iVilMm" (I7> as Kun/ 
hi>liii^v^*s. ERiwever. fhe filler dj.H's '*uggiM Efu^t* ass^K’ialkm^^ 
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etpjern^nce, takir^i; up Maria EI(?nA'i5 (Cordelia Cjoh/aUii) 
inoiheTly offer A shot reveals him wtvping like j child as 
Maria or);Asmically reacts in his touch. Emotionally over- 
lived.. he is nnw be:^innin}^ his own form of C3edipiai trajiH’- 
lory. But^ as Freud shO'WSr the child can not possess or 
marrv the mother. Ron buys her a gift- Descending the 
sLairs with another client, she knowingly understands the 
nalure t>f his desires, smiling complicity, ”We get mar- 
ried?.. .Ves?" Ron and the audience aLsti know the answi,*r. 
Having sert'^ed her purpi.>se. Maria Elena now leaves the 
narrative. 

The next shot reveaU Ron's Oedipal progress. As the 
camera tracks i>utside the whorehouse, w^e see, fmm Ron's 
perspective, an array of willing hookers. Women no longer 
gaze at him in hostility but display their bodies to him as 
objects for the male gaze- In a film like this Mulvey's law is 
appropriate. However, after his (unseen! sexual experi- 
ence, he awakes with nightmares of Vietnam showing his 
shooting of Wilson and the mutilated Kidies of predomi- 
nantly female family members. He has tiirther stages to 
reach; Teina^rpt^raiion within the patriarchal family order 
is one of them. 

Breaking with another potential a/fer he engages in 
a futile fight with Charlie. Before their rescue by a ""good 
Samaritan," Kon speaks of his lost Bdenic, familiar pre- 
Vietnam world, bringing tears to the cheeks of his disso- 
lute companion. ''Did you have a father and 
mother .Ihings that made sense before we all got lost?" 
He now- decides to return to another family — the Wilsons 
~ as their dark predigal son. 

Ron s deep link w ilh Wilson visually appears as he vis- 
its the grave A high angle poinl-of-view ztHim-in to the 
headhtone alternates with a low-angle /wm-hack to Ron 
m his wheelchair. It is almi^st as if the dead Wilson is 
watching him. Ron must expel his personal demon. 
Arriving at the Wilson home, he see^ Jamie Wilsim (Lili 
Taylorl coldly watching him from inside, her hostile gaze 
representing the Iasi traumatic hurdle Ron musi enoninler 
before his final entiy^ into the Symbolic Realm- He then 
confesses his guilt before Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, famie^s 
small son iitmically plays with a w^ar toy as young Ron 
once did. An uncomfortable silence ensues. Unlike Mrs 
Kovic, Mrs Wilson accepts ihe past, a "good"" mother 
counterbalancing Ron's "bad" mother. "What's done is 
done, sir." Jamie's attitude is naturally more ambiguous. "I 
can't ever forgive you, sir- But maybe the Ixird can." Mrs, 
Wilson grants Ron his final abst^lution. Unlike Mrs. Kovic 
w^ho earlier pioTKiunced, "God is going to punish you fu^r 
this," she comforlingly utters, "We understand the pain 
you've been through." LikeCypo Nolan, Ron is forgiven. 

The sequence ends with the camera craning up a tree. 
But this lime the movement is not threatening- It symbol- 
izes Ron's reintegration within the Symbolic and rolitical 
Order The worlds of Nature and the Feminine Maternal 
Realm no longer threaten him. As the stnind mixes to 
"When Johnny Comes Marching Home," Kon leads Ihe 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War in a ptipulist demon- 
stration against the 1972 Republican Convention. The 


image dissolves to a shot iif the American flag before dol- 
lying to reveal Ron bearing another flag^ its base placed 
prominently against his crotch. The "Yankee t.kitidle Bay" 
begins his return home, bearing the Phallus as a symbolic 
substitute for the missing penis. 

Ron leads a revolt more ptipulist than radical against a 
bid Father, Video images of Nixon present him as Stone's 
ec|Ui valent of Capra's corrupt capitalists such as DiTuglas 
Dumbrille, Claude Rains, and Edward Arnold, a figure 
exclusively responsible for American ills- Ron conducts a 
mititary campaign using strategy little different from 
Vietnam The demonstration actually does not represent 
any progressive movement. Despite Ron^s condemnation 
of the war, Ihe visual emphasis (using screen and video 
imagery^) is on Ron as the hemic obiect of the audience's 
gaze in a film w^hose level of political sophistication pre- 
sen Ls the most banal parody of Lev1-Slraus.s' binary opfxi- 
sitions. Fkid leader Richard Nixon now occupies the ihmne 
of fallen good leader JFK The Republic Party are the bad 
guys to Oliver Stone's view of Ibe Democrats as "good 
guys."' No mentis is ever made of the fX'inticratic Party's 
culpability for the Vietnam War. But after all fk™ an the 
Ftmrth of Jutif s rigid use of binary opj^isitions is under- 
standable in terms of its formal generic family-mekidra- 
malic operations. 

Although Ron is arrested during his military campaign, 
a black %'eteran aids him, lifting him on his shoulders, as 
the other black "grunt" did in Vietnam- l ike females, he 
immediately disappears from Ihe narrative having served 
Oliver Stone s purpose thus reversing the negative images 
of the Bronx Hospital's "bad'^ blacks After all, unlike the 
radical black ordeflVp he is as John Ford would say in She 
WtJrc A VVfhw Rihfwn — "Army" and> despite his color, 
"one of us" fisr Oliver Stone. 

Among those surrounding Ron as he plans his next 
campaign is his new girlfriend suitably clad in a militaify^ 
jacket. I\nisibly representing the Connie Panzarim^ whi^m 
Ron Kovic romantically ackjkm Icdgi-s in the original fkirw 
mf the fourth of fuly, she is bo\b silent and gazing at Ron in 
admiration. Ron has now regained his forrm^r ptisition a^ 
object of the admiring female gaze- She briefly reappears 
in the film's final sequence, the 197h Democratic 
Convention, among a bevy of others 

However, the Miami military campaign ^ic*quence ends 
abruptly with an overhead shot abruptly cutting to black 
in the manner of those other scenes illustrating Ron's 
humiliation. There appears no real reason for this unless 
we regard the text as malfunctioning in its inability to bear 
lheexces.sive weight of Stone's construction- It symptomat- 
ically protests, thus undercutting any positive interpreta- 
tions to Ron's regeneration. 

The film moves Inwards its conclusion, Ron is guest 
speaker at the Democratic Convention As he wheels 
towards the auditorium a flurry of admiring female faces 
and cameras follow him on his journey. Autographing j 
copy of his biK^k, Ron basks in adoring female gazes. Ron 
is now^ a hero, a Yankee DtXKfie Boy. A series of quick 
flai^hbacks fcdlow^s Mrs. Kovic appears once more w ith h?f 
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pTopht^'^ , "■! h^d □ druAm. Viiu wt-re ^pvi^klmg to a crowd 
and you n t^rv saying great things " We see again young 
Ron's former ackievemenls such as his baseball strike and 
final high schocil dance with Donna as he sought the dubi- 
ous comtorts of female reassurance. As the band strikes up 
Cohen's It's A Grand Old Flag,"' Ron estclaimsH "1 feel at 
htime. Maybe Fm home." 

Surrounded by these admiring gajf.es, one wonders 
atniut hi!i. moti ves. As J a in'* Francond ese peri.X'ptively 

notes, "Was it for female approval that he became 
in\'oh'L‘d in the vel pn^lest against the war?" Alsi>r is not 
re-invesUnent of a narcisisistic male ego the r\'al basis of the 
film, ntst radicaliism? The final shut shows Ron whirling 
towards thi- pxiium as the image fades to while, reversing 
the previous abrupt cuts to black enunciating his earlier 
experience's i>f male humiliatiim. He is now symbolically 
restori'd to both the Uw of the Father and its family asso- 
ciation. 


rilAt.LIC I^ANIC ANI> 

MLI OIIKAMATIC Rf-HCJLUTION 

Til understand Fktrn mi fhc Fnurffi of ^JWy'5 non- radical 
structure means engaging in a meticulous analysis. In this 
sense, "The Life of a l-ilm is in Its Detail'' kt^ponsible use 
of contemporary analytic kiuls are thus essential to avoid 
falling for Slone's manipulations 

Bon/ iwi tho fourih of lulif is primarily a tesl of male hys- 
teria optTating in a conservative, not radical, dimension. 
As a lIollyw’CKHJ prisduction made in a conservative era 
attempting to rewrite VielnamH as the Gulf War did, it 
w'lnild never have appeared on the scrxvn without I he use 
of key recupcTative devices, chief of which is the Reagan 
Hra's use of the Oedipal Trajectory, fiern on iho fourth of 
hdv de-emphasi/es the Vietnam Conflicl to presi.'Tit an 
image of male trauma and eventual conservalive resolu- 
tion. Its excessive visual style marks it as a text of phallic 
panic. As Barbara Creed stales etsewhi're in examin- 

ing another male hysteric text, "The male subject's nancis- 
sistic investment in representations of himself points to an 
important connection between castration anxiety^ and ihe 
process uf duplication." (1331 This helps us to understand 
a film containing several duplicating male (Wilson, 
Charlie) and female figures (Mrs Kovic, Dtmna. |enny. 
Marla FJena, Ron's Miami girlfriend, and the many 
DenKXTalic Convention females with the same admiring 
ga/es). 

Oliver Stime's use of one uf the most narcissisticafly 
self-cunst’ious stars in cunlemptirary' Hollywood cinema is 
not accidental, fk^ria on the foMrJfh of ful}^ i-s really a texi of 
castration anxiety in which the Cruise persona plays a sig- 
nificant role. Cruise plays a figure not too far removi'd 
from his own contemporary status: a pretty boy needing 
female approval “ especially at ihe box office! Stone 
destrovs this pi^rsona only to Ciinslrucl it again. The narcis- 


sistic dimension plays a kev structuring role in the film 
very relev'ant to Stone's ci>nst ruction of Mrs. Kov'ic as a 
castrating maternal bitch. Freud understixid castration as 
originating in the male's fear at the sight of thi^ female gen- 
itals influencing construction of "woman as a being who 
frightens and expeU because sht' is castrated.” Male hyste^ 
ria results when the hysteric displaces his fear of castration 
on to the woman's txidy, "the text in w^hich we read signs 
of male hysteria'" (Crewln 133>. The w'oman's body thus 
becomes an object of terror for the male eventually falling 
into fulia Kristeva's definition of the ''abject-'' Thus, Ron's 
discovery of the mutilated female bodies after the Cuac 
Viet River attack results in his traumatic fear of castration, 
nut rational guilt cunceming his involvement in a military 
atrocity. His superior officer will not listen to his confes- 
skm like an understanding father. Only the W^lstin family 
will grant him absolution. The incident evokes in Ron fear 
uf the "lack," a deep-rcKiied psychological guilt for harm- 
ing the mother figure. To finally disavow' this lack, Ron 
must damn a mother whom the film blami.'s bt>th for sup- 
porting the Vietnam War and instilling in her son ca.stra- 
tion anxiety. It is this, nivt Donna's suppuscNd radical influ- 
ence^ that represents the main direct ion of the film. His 
attack on Mother represents a particular patriarchal defen- 
sive operation admirably described by Kaja Silverman 

"Through ifs endless renarraliviyalion of the castration 
crisis, it transfers to the female subject the losses which 
afflict the male subject. It also arms him againsl the ptw- 
sible relum of these k>swi by orchestrating a range uf 
defensive operations to be used against Ihe image of 
woman, from disavowal and fetishism to voyeurism 
and sadism. In this way the trauma which wimld tkher- 
wise capsize the male viewer is both elicited and con- 
tained" (31). 

Stone's treatment of Mrs Kovic is certainly both visually 
and verbally sadistic. 

There is also a pertinent reason for the film's almost 
obsessive concentration on the narcissistic dimension. 
According to Freud^s 19H essay, "On Narcissism: An 
Inirtxiuctitfn,” the condition does have a pirticular stKial 
dimension. Freud notes that the parental compulsion to 
ascribe unTealisltc attributes of perfection to the child often 
stems from the parents' revival and repriHiuclion of their 
own narcissism which they have long since abandimed. 
Stone prestmts mother as the dominant paremt often ideal- 
i/ng Ron and chastijCing Tommy. 'The child shall have a 
better time than his parents; he shall not be subject to the 
necessities which they have recogni/.ed as paramount in 
life... The child shall fulfill ihtJSe wishful dreams of the 
parents which they have never carried out — the boy shall 
become a great man in his father's place."" (S5). Freud also 
notes that substitutes for the msvther may also provide 
gratification for the child's narcissistic impulse's (^). This 
naturally influences Ron's desires to bask approvingly in 
the female gaze. 
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Mrs, KiH'it Ron as cinuthi^r |.H K., a n-.ili/t’^^ 
at thi5 hlm'ft clim.411, ^ ht^n Ron ^.liso Tul fills C hnirlieS 
'll you haven't it in the hips vt^u'd befter have 
it in the lips."' Alter her literal expulsion fnm the filiriH 
Slone restores Mrs. Kiwie to act as a disembtKhtxJ conser- 
vatix'e oracle at firm in ^ her S4in's re^emtKidietl entry iTitt> 
K>th the SymtHdie Order and I he American Ekniy r\ilitic. 
We have no evidence as to whal Ron actually says at the 
Conventitm. He n- ill certainly not denounce Phallus war- 
ship sinot' the whole film is based on it. Kajsi Si Kerman's 
description of the aantsiic mimir is a much mom appro- 
priate understanding of Mrs. Kovic's final appearance 
The acoustic mirror is always peiiormed exclu!^i\'ely for 
the male subject's benefiL 

■'llle maternal voice is Ihusoanplexly bound up in that 
drama which 'decisively pn^jt'i-ls I he htnuation ut the 
individual into history/ and whoMf 'internal thrust is 
pitYipitalixl frt^m insufficiency lo anticipfttion/ Indeed, 
it would seem to bi‘ the maternal rather lhan the pater- 
nal \oice that initially constitutes the audilory sphere 
ft>r most children, although it is clearly the latter which 
extrnes to predominate in the supt^rx^go" UtKJI. 

Riat Kovic enlers the history of a rXmux'ratic Fartv divest- 
ed of its resptinhfcbility fur the Vietnam War and returns 
home til the patriarchal fold. Stone is blind lo the forces 
within American exilture m«iking Mrs. Kovic an ideological 
vidim and chixises instead to make her the film's monster. 
The feminist psychoanalytical "objeci relations"' school 
does, fortunately, provide an alternative perspective bv 
w'hich We may understand the histi>rical forces influencing 
Slone's construe! ion. According lo Nancy Chodorow 
narcissism results from sxx-ondary sticially influ- 
enced factors, not primary instinctual ones. Oppmssed 
within a patriarchal sixiety which rigidly defines gender, 
the mothiT may over-emotionally invest her desires for 
status in her son w^ho also exci'ssively emphasizes his par- 
ticular sense of difference tH.14- 10.^1. Chtidor^iw^'s recent 
work contains relevani criticisms against the fantasy 

of I he ^X'rfect, all-povverfu], devouring mother. Noting the 
common tendency of blaming the mother, she noil's that 
critics "ignore any conditions that determine or foster 
maternal behavior in tlie first place and accept a complete- 
ly deterministic view' of child development" (h^l. She 
traces this to the American culture's fear of the feminine 
Referring to some relevant research findings Chodorow 
comnumts that problematic marital relationships may 
result in a situation whereby women resentful of their 
untsj|ual scKial status may oimpensate for this bv exerds- 
ing arbitrary and great pi>w'i'T in the household, particular- 
ly over male children" <227-228). A son's sens*' of self 
becomes dependent ujx>n his mother s arhitrarv whim, 
thus making it difficult for male childfx'n lo either assert 
themselves or create different male identities.^ 
Chodorow 's work thus reveals sorm* jfX'rtinent social fac- 
tors King K'hind Mrs, Kovic's condition. However, rather 
than preMmting her as an t^||ja] victim within the social 


striictore. Stt>ne tends to make her a convenient monster 
w'lfhin a con.servati^■ely olientatcsJ male melinirama. 

Bi^rn ow ffre fourth of fulif is ci'rtainly no radical film, lo 
siy the leasl. No dirxxlor who uses women as cimx'enienl 
scapt'goals or subordinate props for his male character's 
excessive egos dt»serves any such acclaim. 


Tii^: HtntHS anii f.F.K. 

By way of conclusion I wish lo make some summary 
remark.^ about Stone's succeeding works. Both films, espe- 
cially /.F.A-, deserve (and will undoubtedly receive fur- 
ther^ analysis. I see little in ihem to reverse my judgemenls 
concerning Slone's supposed progressive slalus. Indeed, 
bi>lh films confirm them, the most leceni a>ntaining fea- 
tures designating him as I he mi^st dangerous and irrespon- 
sible director wi»rking in Holly woihJ today. 

Tht'^ DtKirs continues Slone's exploration.s in hysterical 
male meliHirama. As the fump Cui vsJlIorial board nirticed, 
it is the perfect text for any dismissive right-wing charac- 
teriziilion of the Wls as an excessive era of dope, drugs, and 
drunken exhihitionism. The opening sequence again pre^ 
sxmts Mother as Slone's convenient scapegoal for his hero's 
trauma. Travelling through New' Mexico, she wakes jim 
up from his sleep, '"Umk at the clouds. The clouds are 
beauiiful." Then, when he sees the vioUmt roAd accident 
resulting in Stone's archetypal Melvillian "exchange of 
liKiks" Kiwixm Jim and the dying Indian, she acts as a 
repressive agent denying the reality of the scene, "r>>n'l 
liHik |mi- It's all right. It's jusl a dix^am. It's nothing but a 
dream." 

Thanks to- mi^ther, Jim's dream bect^mes an Oedipal 
nightmare. Again we note Slone's binary oppi>sitional 
schizophrenic view of w'omen: maternally gexxi Tam and 
had^ w'ilch-like Patricia. Native Americans also functiim as 
amvenienl, picturesque "Other”' figures w'ithin this male 
traumatic representation. Perhaps ihe most appalling 
episode in the film is Jim's visit lo the New^ York 
Underground Sixiely. I Ms a world in w'hose then a>ntem- 
porarv' challenge to the status quo Slone sees no real valid- 
ity. NiU only is Andy Warhol represenled by Crispin 
Glover's cliched, effeminate mincing gay stereotypt^ but 
The VeKet Underground's Nico becomi^ reduced to Ihe 
level of an archetypal slut. While i have no knowledge of 
Nico's peiMinal life, then and after, f do remember seeing 
her on several iK'casiOhs in Manchester (U-K.) long after 
her superstar status. On one instance she gave a sincere, 
pn>tessional performance in a nightclub whose lechnical 
facilities lefi much to be desired. Unlike other singers, 
then^ were nn tantrums. She went and simply gave a dedi- 
cated rendering of her past and present w'ork. Stone's 
depiction of her in this film has nothing in do with "artistic 
authenticity.'^ It is mefx^ly the cinematic fanlasy of a cc*w- 
ard W'ho has clearly chosen the right targets. Now 
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btith WqirhLil and MicHiire nsit ^iruund io 
appfx>prUto le^ial acH^m concernini; ihi-ir appallinj; dm* 
mMK trashing 

AlLhuiigh fl K has rm^ntly smt^l as an imptirtanl act 
of iHWith-ai cunscinusm'ss-raising and naturally fwvd^ wort' 
spaa? than I hav*? at prifstmln H hwi, has its nt'gaisvL* ovlt- 
lon^ Tht? ‘Vonspirafv thrt>r>" is a hjrnial dL*via* hiding 
iLwlf to iisagi' by the right as well as the loll- Several schul- 
ats have nuled j F K 's similarity In Riefenstahrs enuM 
licinal propaganda dovia*s in i^f fAi- Will, SLiin lead- 

ers, whdh*T l-h^rst WesM"! or Kirov, often lend Ihemsi'lves 
to pnvpagandist misappropriation. The same is tmet^f lohn 
F. Kennedy, one of the most emotiimally venerated, bill 
dubious figuTt.*s the AmeriL'an poliiical system has ever prt>' 
dueisJ. Stom* presents Kenmdy as an ideali/isj father-hg- 
ute in a text more notable for its convenient factual i>niis- 
sions than anything else,^ f-FK. is another of StoneS 
tedious Qedipal fantasies The opening documentary 
fiH^tage presents |.F.K. as "'family man/' illustrating Slone s 
typical bias once again. He yearn?^ for the ri^sloratkm of old 
family values as well as their pt>litica] counterparts. 
Ignoring Kennedy's Mt'C arthyite associalions, his clear 
ix^ponsibilily for the Vietnam debacle (as any reading of 
the second volume of Thi- shows), his lack 

of any initiative towards Civil Rights and VVelfane Kefi^rms 
tall achieved laler by bad'^ father L.B.J.fh Stone appears 
irresptmsibly uncritical towards a figure whose Camelol 
ideal actually ft^ri'^hadow^ed the political conmcinship of 
Ronald Reagan sevefat daades later. Tediously escessive, 
the film moves lowards its firuil Caprat^ue moment w^ith 
Jim C^arrison (Kevin Centner) noliceabty unable to achieve 
James Stewart's moral victory in Air. Sipifria Coes lo 
lA*isfriugh»i (14^4) against Tommy Lee Jones's white-bairtd 
Claude Rains reincarnation. The film^s most revealing 
moment lies in Garrison's final appeal to the jury where 
Stone s iTonservative sympathies finally reveal Ihemsc^lves 
in the besi manner of any Freudian slip. 

Bai^king in the ga^e of his own son (played by Sian 
Stone — one can imagine Oily saying "Loi^>k at DaddyT” 
behind the camera). Garrison delivers his final speech. As 
well as represcmling the mi^t unconvincing pr osiX’ut ion 
ever delivered in courl (and rightly ignonsJ by the jury). 
Stone's real right-wing patriarchal sympathies finally 
emerge. inning by speaking of a demixratic govern- 
mi^i and Const! tul ion. Garrison mcpvi's into purple hyper^ 
bolic planes evoking both J/aniicf ("children of a slain 
father /leader whilst* killers still possisis the throne") and 
Tennystpn ("authority forgels a dying king"), as well as 
religic^n (the plot is "as idd as I he crucifixion"). He calls Iv 
the jury. 'T^p not forget your dying king." AUhimgh be 
concludes, "Show the w'orld this is still a government of 
the people, for the pixiple, and by the people," the eonlra- 
diction i.s telling. Garrison vet*rs aw^ay from Jeffersimian 
demivratic ideals, emphasizing insttsid the very mimar- 
chic institution the Ann r Lean Revolutiim was dt*sigm\t to 
overthrow. Viewing the American people as Cnalurallv 
male) Hamlets bereft of their king, both Garrison and 
Oliver Stone shi^w' where their real sympathies lie — with 


the kOiiserv alive Federalist movemeni (associated with 
Adams and Ha miltonS lo destrspy dem^Kiracy and restore 
Ihe monarchy. This is as clear an indication of Oliver 
Slone's right-wing palriarchal sympathies as we are mr-er 
likelv hi s*v. The mask hasdriipjxxJ. 

The work ot Oliver Slone reflects iH'galive sentiments 
slill pa«*i^ni within Ihe American cultural tradition ttniav 
Mis films reprt^ml dei'ious masi^uerades, acts of cinematic 
conmanship, luxding urgent confrontation and appropri- 
ate dismissal. Although we all hope for a better 
HollvwiHKi and the emergence of oppositional directors, 
tK^th the eurrenl cinematic eslablishmenl and Oliver Stone 
are piTles removtsJ fn^m I his ideal. Perhaps,, as Tina Turner 
stativl, we shi>uld all rtx’i.>gni/e that we don't m'isd another 
heriK certainly not a false idtk Thea are other more appiti- 
priate rrHivementy more worthy of cinematic attention — 
ihi psi' ex isti ng <pu I sid e \ ii>ll yw'o« k 1 .Alt he end of hi s impor- 
tant work, A Rumt^rof Wtir, Viianam veteran Philip Caputo 
urgid his readers lo bt* wary^ of "political w^itch-doctors 
such as John F. Kenutvly." The same is alsi^ true of hisdne- 
matte "Confidemv Man" counterpart — Oliver Stone. 


7. lam grateful to Kalhleen Fns<tr for piknling init this refer- 
etia ITie mlcx ant k-sts Ch^Hlontw dli-s are f^ilip and Di'ui A. 
Slater, "Maternal Jinbi valence and nan issksm: a cross cultural I 
sludv," Merri^J rahpJi'r (JhffP'hT/y ef rtt'lraeiar 11 

2^:^; and Btvi trice B Whiting, "Sex tdenlity, conflict and 
physical x^iolence: a comparative study 
ApiJ^inifx^'isf n7(l4n7S: l2:Vl4i> For alterna live sodally-^nrien' 
tail'd p^vch^Mniilvtic thetrrics cippitsing Oliver Stork'*?, inslinctu- 
■il individiialishc fi-pre>en tat ions see alsti Jessica Bimiamin. 
''Aulhorilv and the family revisited: or a world without 
Idi tilers?" iV+'ni' ticrniart CrjfPi^hc 1.1 (H7H): 3S57, "The tX*dipal 
riddle, authoritVr aulonomy and the new n arc is?, ism," The 
FrMerrj ef ApdAifriPy p^j Ami-riai, Fds. John Diggms and Mark 
Kamm (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, iyhl2L 
H. l or some jx^pular, but Inleresling, journalLslic responses con- 
L'eniing | f .A. siv Richard Gorliss* "Who Killed TF.K.?"/l-afu:e 
Morrow and Marl ha ^miigis, " PI g raging inlo the |.abyriinh," 
Tpfflc iLXxembt'r 2.1. 14*111: (ih-7d; 74-7h: Jennet ConanL "The 
Man U' ho Shot /.F A '" (.T.(J b2 1 Hariuary 1442): bl^?, 1 17-1. 19; 
Nicholas I emann, "The Cast' Against |im t^arrisim," op cit 
7.^ (t'speciallv h*r Ritlxrt Kennixiy's I4f»4 admission that J F.K. 
belieied in thi- Victnan^ involvement as ^^uvrthwhtk"" |7S|); 
Oliver Slone, "Oliver Slone Talks Back/' Prcpppirrr (January 
3442): N>-72: Hrian l ast', "The Men Who Shot JFK," Tiirre Ouf 
(]an K-lf> 144*2): N-lrt; ^md Norman Mailer, "'Ftnitfalls m the 
C r> pl." I'cipjftv Tajr l (FiTininm^ I442J: /b^Hl, U)4-U)4 If any 
doubi remains iwer Stone's attiluJc lo his ow^n. mother influ- 
encing his depitiioii ol women, note his defensive reaction and 
comment in theC’onant article in di-scribing her as "a Hg w hile- 
liar, stk* was w hile' lying all the time" ( ! 3h). 

4. For iuiiher t-viiieiice ol Ihe aTmiptiiin within the Kennedy 
admimstralii'n ■^i-e tiarry Wills. TAc Re'rincify fiiipri-^iirmeppJ; A 
iMi'kfrfiPhriPP eia IHoskvn LittU'. Bniwn & Co., 14H2I; l-i^itTi 

BiUitz, ffjirJi fire (New York Hallantine, l^^t'v), HR-lIl; and Cksirge 
G Hemng, .^miTiiJi's ^Viir.' ffte Stairs £iiiif IZiclPhiffl 

I9.VIT475, si,vood esJition (New 'iork; Allred A. Knopf, 14fth), , 
73-1(17. 
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It Ls my policy not to intervene in work I chotise for publi- 
cation even when 1 disagw with some of ii.s content; but 
in the present in.stance f feel some commentary is neces- 
sary. 

Tony's article seems to me to imply, fairly dearly, that 
CifieAclion's writers w-ork from purely 'pcrsimal response', 
with little or no Ihtxiretical grounding. (Why^ by the way^ 
does 'th«iry' always seem to mean olher people's theo- 
ries^ never one's owm?). On behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues I w ish to repudiate this suggestion as vehemently 
as possible. Stime of us have indeed tried to acknowledge 
— and accept, and even celebrate — the inescapable pres- 
ence of the personar in all critical writing, as against the 
(ei^plkit or implicit) claims of certain tlwHiirists to a 'scien- 
tific^ truth. lj.‘t me put it like this: personal enperienco is 
necessarily narrow, subjective and biased. All ihe^^ries 
have their rwits in pi^rsonal experience, yet almtist invari- 
ably fail to acknowledge this. That is why all Ihetiries 
should be du^l rusted, however u.seful they may be. 

I also feel that anyone w^ho has not read my article on 
Stone (CmcActiefi 23) will take away fi\im Tony's remarks 
the impression ihall claim Stone's work as embcxlying an 
uncompromi.sed radicalism. Anyone who ftas read it will 
know that this is far from ihe case- The purpt>se of my arti- 
cle was to examine Stone's films in relation to the ;x?ss;hi)j- 
ty of a radical popular cinema: a possibility that at present 
does not and cannot exist (the 'txittom line' of Hollyw^xid 
is and aJw^ays has been not ideokigy bul economics: when 
radicalism becomes popular, Holly wood will produce 
radical movies)- My major stress was on the fundamental 
bliK-kage of though I (in the work not only of Slone but of 
all other would-be leftist filmmakers working within the 
Hollywood system) that has consistently compromised his 
Work. 

Perhaps, having said so much, I should go on to say 
that 1 find Tony's article extremely stimulating, provoca- 
tive, and sometimes brilliant- To the question This is so, 
isn't it?' [ would wish to reply with n.>ughly as many 'Nm"' 
as 'Yes, buts-..' As the question itself has (to judge from 
the quotation from Anihimy East hope which appears to 
have Tony's unqualified endorsement) now been ^ifficially 
vett>ed, it is perhaps necessary to add that any criticism 
thal dix'sn't imply it is by definition totalilarian. t think 
Tony offers a valid reading of fkjni on the 4ih of fulif . But I 
also think that other readings — and, perhaps more 
important, other attiiudea — are equally valid. To dev^elop 
this w»uld require a w'htde new article, which J am nol at 
present prepared lo write. I w'ill say only that I don't (after 
carefully considering both the article and Brad Stevens' 
letter in Ciiii'arfien 28) regard Stone's film as monolithical- 
ly reactionary, and neither can 1 regard with such unquali- 
fied h list 1 1 it y the 'populist' tradition as represented by 
Ford, Capra and (perhaps especially) McCarey. Things are 
not S41 simple-,, 
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While the 
City Sleeps 


b ^ M i c h e I W ir ^ k e r 


AUhtHi);h ih- City is prnKibly I’^tw iti Kril/ 

Land's JTliist gi^tiorjlly admins.^ HUn\ il Kas not en|;t*ndt'rtKj 
m uch sf rious cri I ical d iscu ssitm . Uiu rie C Sa ncy ' s 1 reiid- 
irL^ ihi* film* maki's h1 iiuhiKt oi valid and pt^rvi^pth 
pninrs, hut slops short sd ti as-nij^ iiut tho filmS mcpro 
rt'markihk' qualittL's. Ann KaplanS arlick-^ inturi'stmg- 
ly reljk*s \hv filn^ to its S4Kia] cimtei^k hul is olherwist' hij;h- 
Iv unreliable: almost every knie she fillers to a d^.ia it in the 
film, she gds it wTonj;. More serious 1%% in his article - 
tr.inslattxl and rt^printed in Stephen Jenkins' 14H1 htnik on 
Lanj;^ — Ravmond Belluur refers to certain moments in 
V%^ij/e' f/ir City Shr^f^ in detail, and repea k\1ly misdi^Tibt^ 
what actually happens on the sateen. In his first two (p 



and fourth pp examplt*s, Ik'lh^ur is simply wronj^: 

the shills art^ not as he s.iys„ (Of c^>u^H^ il is prssihle that ii 
differenllv edittsJ version id the film exists in l-rance, hul I 
di^uht it > In the other two evampks* (pp 31 and 3^1, Hnth 
dealing w'ith scenes si.*t m 'The LX^ir Cl he bar the emplt>yees 
id Kvne Enterprist^ n-gularly patron iseOn hr is more or less 
accurate abi>ut the shids hul, I w'ould argue, impulis^ ti> the 
narrative an ambiguity which he is busy inventing I'ar from 
the amhiguiiv' and ‘hesitation' Ik'lloiir finds in ihe film^ I 
Ui>uld argue that Lang's concern in V^lrdp- dn' Cfly rs to 

filmi each mii^ment for 'e*; press ive tucidity ' His dcVoiq^iJ.yc is 
designed to pfi-sAmt the events in a w^ay w'hich, whilst ntd 
dislurhing the Ci^n vent ions of X lassiCnil llollyvvi>od 
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“Ihc tXHf. Darui 
SiHv linTi'M, 

Vtiltht'll iimi 1^41 Lupkih» in 
frVTipi^ fjpi' C4i‘tf S^iTif^ 


' in^'itL's nin lidl iillrnticin: thtTc is .1 prtsjLsiLin 

Lind ri^iuir [htit i> L»EistiitiUy in c^ iJunct^. 1 will return to ihih 
liiEnr iind, u^iinj; ime ai fk'lkiur's own e\iimp3ns, Jiscils^ 
whM [ Li^n'^ider ^ire Ehn tmpi k jliekiih. oi tht' Univ l-*in^ fiinns 
I he ses-^uenee 

fk' Ctt\f Wfis up by priHiucer Blti FrittJluh 
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f^rujx'rt\ a nuvel bv t'hLirli'^ FinsleinH Thv fihH\iv 
— euninii^siivni.s.t t\\>Ay Kohinsiin Id prkhJuer a skTtvnplay 
.ind l.an^ k> Llinvl. RKU Iddk dver and dislnbutid thr tin- 
him. As r hitw Lilrtvidy menlidiU'J in disiussini; ^r^rv’'* 
Rdbinson waj^ mu* dl I Idllvu-iHHi's hnrst sertH^nwriE- 
rr>, and hr and l^iti>; WiirUM tu^^elher id pr^idutr a senpt 


eat h uas Happy with, r'hirinj^ the scripting, ilw pans weit^ 
ca>t, ahkl sti the roles were inflecu*!! ii> suit the parhcular 
aeturs. tUiune Clank y s.iys that, according Id Kobinsun, Ed 
Mebley's rxerssive drinking was in fact incerpiirated lo 
aceonvmiKlate Dana Andrews' iivvn drinking.l AlthdUgh 
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mine of (he aclors was a star, no than nine were 
midtile^rankini; star;, or cfistinj^uished characler-actors, a 
cabling ctiup that was ptissible "bevause ihc script was w rit- 
ten S 41 that with ^iiod plannin^H each star had nti more than 
four iir five days shtKilin^- Therefore it was possible — sim- 
ply from a financial standpoint — to put many stars in it; 
and evt^ part was|^iMid/'® 

Cay Sleeps has two major riarraiive strands — 
the hunt for a serial killer and a ptiwer slni|5glc within a 
mini ia communications empire — which are w^oven togeth- 
er at a number of levels. At fhe first level, the film is a 
supt‘rb example oi classic Hollywcnid filmmaking. Through 
brilliant scriptingn each scene both carries the separate 
threads of the narrative forw^ard and sets up parallels and 
contrasts betweim the characters. Typically of Lang's late 
Holly w<Kid works, the film combines the density of detail 
with economy of e'tposition — as a consequence, each 
moment is packed with meaning. Less typically of twang's 
films, the characters and performances are almost all 
extremely vivid — the film contains literally dozens of 
telling details in performance, gesture, dress and speech. 
The film's 'classic qualities' may bo illustrated by briefly 
sketching in the opening sequences. 

The film begins with the killer. A pre-crcnJil sequence 
tmost unusual at the time) shows Robert Manners Cfohn 
Barrymore Jr) delivering a drugstore package and being 
aroused — very^ like Beckert (footer Ixirre) in M <19301 — by 
the shadow of a young woman as she's abottf to take a bath. 
He waits for the departure of the janitor Pilski {Vladimir 
S^ikohiff) — w ho has been attending to a paiblem with the 
plumbing, the woman, Judith Felton (Bandy White), calls 
him Top' — and thim contrives lo enter the apartment by 
returning on a pretext and desnibbing the lock- The 
sequence ends w^ilh a rapid dolly in to Judith^s screaming 
face, Mt that iheblack-tiul for the murder becomes the black- 
out for the credits. After the credits, w'e see fudith's 
bathrobe {all she'd been wearing) lying on the flmir; l^ng 
then tills up lo a ptT-lice photographer and dollies forw^ard, 
as the man moves aside, to reveal a scrawl on the wall 
behind him saying 'Ask mothiT." A dissolve then sup^'rim- 
posi.'s this message in dose-up over the exterior of the Kyne 
Building. Inside, Ed Mobley (Andrew^s) isKnng made up^ as 
Kyne T^''s star pn^scTiler, Iw's due on the air in fifteen min- 
utes. In this fifteen minutes diegetic lime (six minutes screen 
time) we are then introduced lo six more of the film's main 
characters in a brilliantly succinct sequence which ends with 
the death uf Annw Kyne (Kt^^rt Warw'ick), the founder and 
owmer of the empire. The either characters, like Ed, all wx>rL 
for him: they are Mark Loving {Ce<irge Sanders), head of 
Kyne News Service; Mark's secretary, Nancy Liggett (Sally 
Forrest), who is Ed's girlfriend: Mildred Donner (Ida 
Lupino), woman's columnist, who is Mark's girlfriend; Jon 
Day Griffith (Thomas Mitchell), editor of the Ncu^ Yerfc 
Scnhwfr and Harry Krit/er (James fraig), head of Kyne Pix. 
In each case, but particularly with Andrews, l.upino, 
Sanders and MitchelL the match btlween casting and part is 
perfect. 

Part of the skill of this sequence is the economy with 
which it gives us insight into the characters. As he's King 


made up, Ed phones Nancy to make a date and unnerv'es 
her by referring to the way Mark Ls 'purring' over her shvnil- 
der as he dictates {although Mark has a separate irffice, Ed 
can see them through the glass). Bui, immediately after- 
wards, Mildred slops at Ed^s desk on her way out of the 
office and the two of them flirt with one artother. As the film 
repeatedly shows — later, Mildred almost succeeds in 
seducing M — Ed and Mildred readily adopt the same 
(sexually) bantering language, and one of the questions 
raised by this is why does Ed prefer the virginal Nancy? 
However^ Nancy's role as the film's 'good w^oman' _ in 
opposition to Mildred as the 'sexual woman' — is also 
undermined from the beginning She reveals her prissiness 
in her resjxjnse to Ed on the phone: 'Shut youf obscene 
facer 

Mark is introduced busy promoting his News Service 
Clever on the alert'), but he simultanetnisly acts in the man- 
ner typical of a Kiss cof^scious of his pem^er over his seen'- 
tary, mentioning that he would prefer it if 'these wails were 
not made out of glass' and putting his arm round Nancy's 
shoulders. Harry is caught having just come in — implicitly 
from a rendezvous other than work. Not only do we never 
see him on the job, but we never even see him dealing with 
any of his phiittigraphers. Jon is introduced in a way which 
contrasts him with Mark and Harry. As senior executives, 
each of them has a separate office with his name on the dotir 
but, unlike the other two, Jon does not work m his. His sec- 
retary^ wiTrks in there, whilst Jon — pTesumably Kcause he 
prefers lo be close to his new^>ipaper staff — has a desk in 
the open plan office. This links him w^ith Ed — w hose desk 
is also in the open plan office — as against the more elitist 
Mark and Harry 

In Amos's case, we sw he is the sc.^i1 of business tycoon 
who, even though he is bedridden and requires a nurse in 
constant attendance {he has a weak hean)^ has moved his 
KxJ into the office to carry on running his empire: literally^ 
until he drops dead- ft is K who sets up the link Klwet'^n 
the opening murder and the activities of Kyne Enterprises 
— and sv> connects the film's two nfwin naira live strands. He 
reads a teleprinter rx'ptirt of the murder, and calls in the 
three senior executives and Ed- He seizes on the fact that the 
words 'Ask mother' w^ere w^ritten in lipstick to label the 
murderer 'the lipstick killer/ and he wants the case played 
up: 'Smack across the front page.' His motives are typical of 
a tabloid proprietor: he wants every w'oman w^ho uses lij>- 
slick 'to K scared siJly every^ time she puts any on.' In Af, 
Lang shtmxd fear uf tK child murderer spreading through 
the city by focusing on the t>rd inary pet^ples' reactions: it 
was I heir suspicions and paranoia which fuelled the fear. 
Here he fixruses on those w'ho use the activities uf a serial 
killer to make motny: to sell newsjMj^rs, increase TV^ view^ 
ing figures, even make business dealsn as happens later 
when the new'swire report Mark semds out aKmt Ed's tele- 
cast w'htch taunts the killer is so 'sensationar il win.'s Mark a 
midw'est service contract. 

Afler Amos has given his instructiivTs to the Ihree execu- 
tives, he is left alone with Ed- Knowing he could die at any 
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lime, be rt‘ veals his fears for the hitxire ihe empiro which 
has taken Kim liMirrbe of brains and guts to build up/ He 
knows he made a mistake with his son Waller — I killed 
him wilh kindness; polo ponies, yachts, women- especially 
the w^omen he married/ — and lef^nets that td, a hurn^gaie 
siwi, has shown no interest in becoming his successcn', When 
Hd says that he's content to be able to w^rite a bc-tt^k now and 
then the's a thilitzer Pri^e winner) and lu' has lui appetite 
for power, Amos protests, saying that if s more than flower. 
He launches into a speech abiiul the respinsihilily ol^ the 
pnss to the pef>ple, but is cut shi.^Tt by a heart attack. Given 
the cynical way he set out to exploit women's fears about 
the killer, this Iwks like the film's revenge. From the begin- 
ning, then, the patriarch is problemaiisisJ, and this bt-comes 
a significant thematic element during the film. 

In the next scene — the morning after Amiis s death — 
wa are intrtiduced to Waller (Vincent Pricel in another scene 


in ATnos''s study. The scenes are closely paralleled: once 
more the thrw executives are summont\i for a brief inter- 
view; once more a separate scene writh Ed follows but, 
whert'as Amos was authoritative and brusque^ Waller — 
still in his evening clothes from the night bt^fort* “ is uncer- 
tain and defensive. When he reveals to Mark and jon the 
extent of hi5j ignorance about the company ('just what do 
you do around here?'!^ they exchange an amused glance; 
-v^-hen Ed enters, W^allt^ i.s not comfortable until l']d is silling 
and he is standing over him. Nevertheless, in this scene, we 
hear Walter^s side of the story: he resents tht' way his fa I her 
alw'ays held Ed up as an example, and ihe fad that Amos 
never taught him the business. Bui he recognises his limita- 
tions as Amos's successor and has decided to solve the 
problem that he has no idea how to run the empire by 
appointing an 'executive director' of the company: 
'Sonioxme to do the actual w^ork.' The power struggle for 
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ttidl pcwt — between Mark, Jon and Harr^' — and the hunt 
hw I he killer are then vvoven kigelher more liji;htlyi Walter 
ifiiimatiL^ that whichever of the three ^inds the killer will 
win the post, 

Generically, this makf?s I he film a hi^^hly unusual blend 
of erinw' thriller, iH'wspaper sitory and business" meli^- 
drarra. It is a efiiTM? thriller insHilar as it deals with the hunt 
fiir the killer. Ed, who used to he a crime leptirter, aj^rees tu 
help Jon in the race tor the pc^tj and to this end he Joins 
forces with police lieutenani Burt Kaufman I. Howard Duff), 
an old Iriend who is in charge of the investigation- It a 
newspaper story in its uses of new^spaper the^nes and motifs 
to promote the hunt; the tag lipstick killer/ Ed's investiga- 
tive journalism, Ihe series of front pageii which echo 
through the narrative, the quest hn the scoop, Jon^s surrep- 
titious printing of the '‘extra/ etc. And it is a big business- 
melodrama in the power struggle between the three rivals 
for tlH‘ coveted pf>st. But, w^hereas Mark and Jim compete 
with one another in exactly the manner Waller expects, 
Harry — an old friend of Walter's — quietly pursues his 
owm route lo the post through an affair wnth Walter's w^ife 
Dorothy (Rhonda Reming). 

A firm] ptiint aKmt tk* skill of iKi- film's narrative con- 
stnictiim is the extent to which we can keep track of where 
the mam characters are at any gi^'en mboment. Jn part, this 
arises fmm tht‘ fad that, once I he competition for the ptist 
has btvn set in motion, the main characters are so suspi- 
citvus of one anolher that they Ihemseh es are keeping track. 
(There are around tw^enty phone calls betwetm the main 
characters during the Cfiurse of the filmj But st^metimes it 
goes beyond this, suggesting very^ precise plotting- Alter the 
opening sequences, the action moves forward a few days to 
Monday evening, and — apart from the honey mixm coda 
on Thursday morning — the remainder of the narrative 
takes place over Ihe next 4H hours. Early on the Monday 
evening, Mark wmtches from his i^ffice w^hilsit Jt>n chats to 
tk'rald Meade (Ralph Peters)^ the crime it'pi^rter. (The gla-ss 
walls to the offices help sustain the paranoid atmosphere: 
characters are hi-fever spying on one another.) Mildred points 
out to Mark that, since finding the killer is the big thing, Jon 
would naluratly want Meade on his side: she suggests that 
Mark make his ow^n approach io Meade Mark is uncertain. 
'How can f he sure of him? Do I sleep w'ith him?' Presumably 
the film only got jway with this suggest ion because it w^as 
pertvived as a pke i Meade is In his fihies and rather steady) 
but, around 3 a.m. the next morning, Ed phones the switch- 
bcxird i>|XTalor at Kyne Enterprises and enlivens her shift by 
telling her to find Meade; Get him out of bed. Anybody's 
bed-' Now, Meade is n^>t shown nis in a bed when he answx'rs, 
but only a few minutes later Jon phones Ed (in Nancy's 
ap.irtment) and says he wmnts Ed to go to the police station 
and see whm they're questioning. He's already sent Meade, 
whom he located in Mark's apartment. Although a further 
feature of the film is that the characters seem lo gel very^ little 
sleep, it lot>ks as if Ed in Nancy's apartment (where he has 
gime for sex) and Meade in Mark's aparlmeni are being 
ralher subversively paralk^td. 

At the pt^lice station, Ed listens in for about a minute lo 
Iheir interrogatitin of Pilski and knows that he isn't the 


killer. Laler^ Meade jumps to Ihe conclusion I ha I Pilski is the 
killer — his fingerprints w'ere on the murder w^eapim, a 
monktw wrench — and^ reporting ihis to Mark, makes the 
latter look fcxjlish in front ot Walter. On Ihe stirface,^ whal 
we have here is a straightf^irward moral contrast: Mark 
bribes Meade to get him on his side, but Meade so dumb 
he spends hours in the police statuin and still gets it w'rc»ng; 
Jon asks Ed as a Iriend to see what the [Hulicc' kinm, ard Ed 

— through his friendship with Burt — is able lo assess the 
situation quickly and accurately. But under Ihe surface is 
the intriguing question of what really went on between 
Mark and Meade- After Meade's blunder, when Mark 
phones and sacks him, he says 'Don' I call yourself “My 
boy," Meade — you're through!' 

thf Cily works brilliantly at iht' surface level 

— it is a prime example of a film which could be^ analysed 
sequence by sequence and line by line ftir meaning, much as 
William Rothman has analysed Nohinnu.*?*" — tiut it btx:i>mes 
even more intriguing in its subtexts, ifere I would iMJIate twx> 
duminant subtexts — the ideuli^gical and the psycNxmalyti- 
caJ — whilst recx^nising that they a>nslantly inlerretate. 

Superficially^ the film is ideoli>gically conservative. (M 
The hero, Ed, is not contaminated in the ptiw^r slruggle by 
scrambling himself for Ihe new ptJsl But, as hero, he works 
with the police to captuix^ the killer, and then hands to Jon 
Ihe saTt>p [hat the biter has been working for. His telecast 
launling the killer — in which he accuses him of bcnng a 
'mama's boy' — knowingly endangers Nancy > lo whom Ed 
has just become engaged^ bul he provides her with i:v.mstant 
police protection and is sufficiently guilt -ridden when his 
plan alnuTSl goes w^rc»ng to resign his job, And w hen Waller, 
to save face, appoints Harry Kril?!er to the ciweted post, Ed 
makes a spee^ch of contempt about Walter in the latter's 
presa^ce and shann^ him mht making a diffeirmi of 
apptiintmetUs- 12) As a result uf this final reshuffler every- 
one gels their ‘just dtfserls' and the ptm^er structure is reaf- 
firmed. Waller ‘grows up' (in Ed's words) and makes meri- 
torious ap^xnntnHmts rathv^ than a pusillanimous tine, but 
he is still the boss, deciding jxx^ple's fates. Jon tHxxirrn^ thn‘ 
new executive director^ Klarry is despatched abroad, and 
both l>>rolhy and Mjldtxxl art' risrupt'rattxi: the former (we 
assume) is now^ stuck w^ith Waller full-time and Mildred 
becomes Walter's 'pt'rsonal assistant.' (Ed's Comment on 
this last 'Romam.'e is not dead' is rather cynical; Walter is 
very far indtxxi fixim a romarMic figured As for Kd, he is 
offered the etiitorship of Tlhr Serf ff me/, and although be com- 
plains ('What does he think? Every'KxJy has to jump when 
he whistles?')^ the implication is ihaE he w'lll take the pob. (3) 
TIh' wximan. Tiw prim and pniper Nancy wins the hiTo. The 
sophisticated, sexually independent Mildred wmns Walter 
Kyne! Nancy^ pure, is protected by 'fate^ from the killer 
(when the killer prelends to he Ed outside her diKir^ she's 
deceived, but she refuses lo open the d^ior bixaust' she's si ill 
angry at Ed's hanky-panky w'ith Mildred); Dorothy, the 
adulterous wmfe^ arriving (by fate) a I the same instant — 
Harry 's ‘love nest' is just acniiss tht' hall from Nancy's apart- 
ment — is punished by btmng practically strangkxl. 

However, characteristic of Lang, all Ibe aUwe are enm- 
plicated and ironised. Firs I, the wximen. Nancy as 'gtH>d 
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Vk'Lini^itr is LTttici$ 4 ?id — bfilh Laune Clancy and 

Ann Kaplan p^unt tnit. Cnmpafifd h> Mtldrini, with her i>pi‘n 
and rulavtsi altitude to ^^xualityn Nancy A‘pri'>sa?d: 

then- is a definiii? hint that is withholding her ise^Kual 
iavmirs tmm M as a lure to ensure marriage. Certainly^ 
aMer they have become enj^a^ed, Nniney now seems prc‘- 
pared to slet«p with l:d Tl'd do anything you ask me'), 
althi^ugh she then seems secreMy retievt'd when Jon's phe^ne 
call interrupts theni and Kd is sen! off tn the police station 
('All things consi^Jered, it's probably just as welf). Nancy 
both envies and n^^nts Mild ad , her attitude caught in her 
ust' the adji'ktive common': 'You don't w^ant a bride — 
you want an illiterate ci>mmon'law w^oman... Mildred 
DothutN niore your typi^ — try her' andr later. The 
thin^ f kni^w he's c«i reusing Mildred Di>nner in a common 
carrier.’ Although naney is unable quite to say that Mildred 
hers*‘lr is conimtm. ihis is evidently wha! she wants lo say^ 
aiut what she is implying, but Mildred is anything but com- 
mon the contrast K*twetm the two women is perhaps most 
clearly speeitied in terms ot the sophistication w^hich 
\ti]dri.d ^’n^s4,"ssc‘s and Nancy laek.\. This is shown in many 
details, irom Iheir respective K>bs through the way they 
dress and bc^have to the final telling point that Mildred of 
course rts:i>gntses the wivman who had been assaulted in 
Harry's apirlnient as IXtrothy Kyne, whereas lo Nancy she 
vvas the s^ilely anonymous Mrs. Smith. 

Mildred is undoubtedly Lang's preferred female charac- 
ter: intelligenl, ironic, inijepi,‘nderil, and wonderfully sesty 
— in her ft^kstionships with men, it's obvious she knows 
exactly what she's doing, Dorothy, by contrast, is rather 
more 'ilertxXyped tand Rhonda Eeming is no Ida Lupino), 
In one of her M.vnes with Harry, she tries to assert herself 
ril I miike my huskmd give VM the big prij^e, you wonl ht^ 
VValfer's man, you'll he mine ), but she's nut veiy' convinc- 
ing. Dorothy savs that Walter 'bought' her but the ft^ke 
ahnut her response when he first eyed her up ('Window^ 
‘chopping?’ J suggi'sts that she offered herself to be Ijougbl.' 
Nevertheless, the scene in which she esiercises in a bikini 
anti Waller, in shorts, keeps failing to puti his goll balls inu> 
a stralegically positioned glass makes a succinct Freud ian 
Ct^mnient on her marriage. In part^ il is implied that the 
eltete \ Valter is such a failure as a man that he di^>rves to 
have an unfaithful wife However, the imny here is that 
Harrx' sv^ems at least as ineffectual as Walter, When the two 
men are firsi hhi>wn together — in the scene after Amtis's 
death — Lang pasitioiis the camera S4> that they are visu- 
alisi\1 as mirror images t^f one another 

Sexfond, the film mpMtedly stresses male exploitation of 
wotnen. lid's ca[Ei>us use of Naney as bait for the killer 
I which he di^es nt^t deign discuss with her in advance) is 
eckHxi in Mark's ust' Mildred £ going so far as to suggest 
that she sleep w'lth Fd in i^rder to get him on Mark's side) 
and Ham 's of IXm>lhy (Harry dot's nothing in the race hir 


get rid of Nancy. This returns us to the herOj and tme of the 
film's mE>st fascinating subtexts: the links between the hem 
and the killer. Hush' are set up in a whole serif's of connec- 
tions: 

i) Farly in the fiEm, both unsnib a luck in order to gain access 
tu a wiiman's ri»om wiihout her consrnt; Manm^rs U* mur- 
der, Ed to seduce, but, even though Ed I hen phones Measle 
to ask if Judith had such a lock, his rtvilisatitm that the killer 
could have entertsJ Judith's apartment this way is nt^l fob 
lowed up — if it had K-en, il would have immtxJiately cast 
suspicit>n on the drugstore delivery btiy. This emphasises 
the link's symbolic or associative importance. 

ii) Ed repeatedly reads I he killer's mind. He "^knows' tie's a 
rrkima's Kny: that Judith was nut his first murder? ibal he's 
alsti respmsible for the second murder wv set' (cn^nfirmed 
by I he sight of the nfled drawers: discussed below); that he 
rt'ads comics; that he's liable to attack Nancy in dayligh[ 
whilsl she's guarded. When he purstit*s him into the sub- 
w'ay towards the end, it's like a descent inh> the imdePAxirld 
to do bailie with his evil side. 

sM) Bolh are amusexi hy ihe sight of a w»manN stivkingLxi 
legs: l-d Nancy's, Mninners iX^rothy's. As in (i), HdN arousal 
is sexual? Manners' murderous, 

iv) Manners writes 'Ask mother'; Ed says to Nancy (he's 
pursuing the qut'sliiiin of her sUk kings by asking her what 
holds them up* 'f didn't ask my mother, I asktvi you.' 

v) Having gained access to Nancy's rwm, Ed findui ^-he is 
prepart'd to marry him. And^ as mentioned^ she also nuw^ 
.seems prtpartd to sleep wiih him. However, this is inter- 
ruptewl by Jtm's phone call despitching Ed tu the pilice hta- 
tiun: unsurprisingly- Ed is stJmew'hal ungracious in saying 
he'll gix It's a.m. on the Tut'sday morning: we later Learn 
that this wa^ the time of Manners' next murder It's as jf 
Ed's sexual frustration triggered Manners^ murdeKHJsness. 

vi) t>n the Tuesday nighty after Manners has bex'n aroused 
by the sight of IXiruthy adjusting her sUk kings — but has 
not been quick enough lo unsnib the lock — he discovers 
thal Nancy's apartment is oppisile. Like Ed Ihe previous 
nighi, he, too, now sivks lo 'break in': he stands, knife at the 
ready, waiting lor her answer Ihe dxH^rbeil. H1ie M^xual 
i>vertoni*s to his murderousness am explicil in Ihe way he 
hi>lds the knife; at this momeni Ed is bt'ing chalkd up by 
Mildltd in ^rhu' tX^IL and clearly responding. 

In four of these cases the underlying connectiiPti is (hat 
esiablishLxJ in Ihe first example: Ed's sexual dt'sire is linked 
to Manners' murdemus di^irc- Hi>wever w^hilsi ihis is the 
duminani paradigm, it is by no means the only way in 
which Ihe tw'o are linked Them are also furl her examples: 

vii) When Nancy falls oul with Ed, she refuses tu o^pm her 
diH^r tu lei him in In fact, il is the killer, prt'iending to In- 
Ed, H’hu is uutside: Ihe killer whose threat Nancy has 
been unleashed by Ed, Mi>reover, w^e would e\ps:t Ed a I 
I his point to have aggressive ft*elings towards Nancy: she 


is iTiiicistii — as bi>(h Laurio Clancy and 

Ann KapliiTi pniit 4>ut. Ci>nipan.'d ti> MilJntil, 'with up^fi 
and relaxed aditude hp s(.^vualily, Xancy reprvstMfd: 

ihtTt* IS a definite hint that she is withhotdinj^ her ^xual 
fas'<n]rH irtnn Hd as a lure to ensure marriage. Cerlainfy^ 
a tier they have hetutne enj;a3^ed, Nancy now seems pre- 
pared to sleep with hd VVd do anything you ask me'h 
a] I hough she then seems secretly relievtil when ji>n's phone 
call Internipls iheni and Rd is sent off to the police station 
('All things considered, it's probably just as weiri. Nancy 
both envies and restmts Mildred, her sittitude ea tight in her 
Use i>i the adjti:ti\e common 'You dtni't want a bride — 
V4>ii uanl Hin illiterate common-law woman... Mildred 
Dimner-s more ytnir type — try her' and, later^ 'The next 
thing I know he's caressing MildrtsJ IXinner in a comiriiin 
carrii^r.' Atthimgh nancy is unable quite to say that Mildred 
herself is commcpn, this is evidently what she w^ants to say, 
and w hat she is implying. Hut Mildred is anything but com- 
nupii: the i:i>nlra?Ht beiw'een the tw'o w^omeo is perhaps mtrst 
clearlv spectlied in terms of the sophistication which 
Mildrtii p<fcssesses and Nancy lacks. This is shown in marty 
details, from their res|xt't’tlve pt»s through the way they 
dn-ss and behave to the final telling pi.iint that Mildred of 
course^ reciigniMS the wt^man w^ho had been assaulted in 
Harry's apirtment as JXntrthy Kyne, w hereas to Nancy she 
was the safely anonymous Mrs. Smith. 

MiidrxiJ is undoubtedly Lang's preferred female charac- 
ter: intelligent, ironic, independent, and w'undeHully Si^vy 
— m her relationships with men, it's obvious she know^s 
evaclly what she's doing, IXtrothy, by contrast, is rather 
tTiiirr uteris it vped (and Rhimda Fleming is no Ida Lupinot. 
In i^ne 4^1 her sceiHii with Harry^ she tries to assert hersc'lf 
fit I make my hiisKmd give you the big prize, you won't be 
Waller's man, yi^u'll be mine L but she's n4it very convinc- 
ing. IX>r4Uhy says that Walter 'tHHighf her but the pke 
aKnd her res|."i>ns4L‘ w'hen he first eyed her op PWind 4 >w 
chopping? ) suggests that she 4>ffered herself to be Txmght.' 
Neverlheless, the scene in w'hich she eiercises in a bikini 
and ■^Valter, in shorts, keeps failing h> putt hts g4>lf balls int4> 
a stralegicHlIlv jH ►si limn’d glass makes a succinct Ffeudiiin 
C 4 vmment on her marriage, In part, ii is implied that the 
4 ‘lleie Waller is such a failure as a man that he di‘sorv4.’s t4x 
have an uniaiihfu] ivtfe. However, the irony here is that 
I larrv' seems least as ineffectual as Walter. W^hen I he two 
men are first sht^ivn together — in the scene after Amos's 
d 4 Mih - Lang p>sihcms the camera so that they am visu- 
aliscil as mirr4ir imagL'stif one another. 

Stvon 4 l, the film rt^fxviledly stresses male exploitation of 
w'omen. Kd's callous use 4 >f Nancy as bait for the killer 
(which he d4>es nol deign to discuss with hc^ in advance)- is 
echixxl in Mark's ust of Miidi\*d (going so far as to suggest 
that she skvp with I'd in iirder to get him on MLirk's side! 
and Harry 's ot IXmithy (Harry d4X's muhing in the race for 
the he assumes that Dorothy w ill do the work for him). 
It is onlv after he has beciime engaged to Nancy that Kd 
conciKis his Eiltle plan of taunting the killer; the text 4>r the 
taunting message anti theann 4 nificemen| of the engagement 
are tlu-n placed side by side on the front page of TJm' 
ScJTfirjci. It's as if hd's dii-ptT, unc4>nscious motive w'ere to 


get nd of Nanev. This ni-urns -us t4> the hero, and one of the 
film's nrh>st fascinating siiblexts: tlie linLs betw'ci'n the hero 
and the killer. These are set up in a wh4i'le serit^ of C4>nnec- 
tkms; 

i) Rarly in the film, both unsnib a tix k m order to gam access 
tti a w'l^man's r4H>m w'lthoul her consent: Manni^rs |4> mur- 
der, Bd t 4 i seduce. even thi^ugh Ed I hen ph4mes Meade 
to ask if Judith had such a hick, his realisation that the killer 
could have entered Judith's apsirtmenl this way is n4>t fol- 
kiw'ed up — if it had been^ it w'ould have immisj lately cast 
suspicion tm the drugst4ire delivery boy This emphasises 
the I ink's symbolic or asstK'ialive imp4>rtance. 

ii) Fjd repeatedly reads the killeris mind. He 'knows' lie's a 
mama's b 4 >v; lhai Judith w^as not his first murder; I ha I he's 
also fesp4msib]e for the seC4>nd murder -we see (confirmtii 
by the sight of the rifled drawers: discussed beltm^l; that he 
wds comics; that he's liable to attack Nancy in daylight 
w^hilst she's guarded. When he pursues him int4» I he sub- 
w'ay tow'ards the end^ it's like a d4’scent into the underwtifld 
to do battle with his evil side. 

iii) Ikilh are amiistd by the sight of a woman's slm-kinged 
legs: J-’d Nancy's, Manners DnrtTlhy's. As in (iL J'-d's anmsal 
is sexual; Manners" murdenius. 

iv) Manners w'riles 'Ask mother'; Hd says to Nancy (he's 
pursuing the question of her stockings by asking her w^hat 
h 4 >lds then^ up) 'I didn't ask my mt^ther, I asked y4>li.' 

v) t laving gained access t4> Nancy's njt>m, Ed finds she is 
prepared to marry- him. And, as menli4med, she also now- 
sxH^ms prepared Us sleep with him. However^ this is inter- 
rupted bv jon's phone call despatching Ed to I he fHdice sta- 
tion: unsurprisingly, Ed is somewhat ungracitius in saying 
he'll go. IPs 1 j.m. 4m the Tuestlay m 4 Jrning: we later learn 
thal ibis WMS the lime of Manners' next murder. It's as if 
Ed's sexual fmslralkm triggered Manners' munlerousness- 

vi) On the Tut^sday night, after Manners has been aroused 
by the sigh I of Dorothy adjusting her shK kings — bul has 
not beim quick en4mgh lo unsnib the lock — he disc 4 >vers 
thal Nancy's apartmiMii is 4)pptisite. Like Ed I he previims 
night, he, ttxj, now st’ek.s lo 'break in': he stands, knife a I tht^ 
ready, waiting for her to answer I he 4 i 4 H>rtH‘ll. The sexual 
oxerti^nes to his murderousness art' explicit in I he vvay he 
holds the knife; at this mLinii.’nl Ed is being challLil up by 
Mildred in The IX’ll' and dearly tfsponding. 

In four 4if these cases Ihe underlying connecSion is ihai 
eslablishtxl in the firsl example: Ed's sexual tlesire is linked 
to Manners' murderous dt'Sire. However, whilst this is the 
dxmiinant paradigm, it is by no means ihe imly way in 
which the lW4>are linked. There are also turther examples: 

vii) When Nanev falls 4>ut with Ed, she rt^fuses \o opi'n her 
dtKir to let him in. In tati, it is the killer, pretending to he 
Ed^ who IS outside: the killer whow threat t4> Nancy has 
betm unleashed by Ed. Moret>ver, we wimid exfxii Ed at 
this psnnl to have aggressive feelings towards Nancy: she 
has, after all, walked oul on him and he feels she's K^en 
unjjusl; 'But I didn't de anythingl' As Manners, in frustra- 
titm, throws himst^lf against the dtxir, he's exactly liki^ Ed's 
Id. (C.f-. Ihe way 'the Monster fnim the Id' in EerftfJdca 
PfancLalsts 14%, forct^ its w^ay through diiors t4> destroy). 

viii) Wh4Mi Burt describt^ lo Ed and Nancy his lati'sl find- 
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inps 3bou\ iKe kitk'r^ Ki* mention^ a string of 'unscilved bur- 
glaries': 'He steals only ladies' things tmm lone, ttnprolc<l- 
ed girls: this guy's a it^al nut on dames ' Nancy retorts This 
description ^>glns to fit Mobley.* This leads to the most 
rt^marktible aspect ol the links between the two men: I heir 
fascination with wi>men'5 clothes. The brief scene bi.*twwn 
Manners and his mol her (Mae Marsh) refers to a traumatic 
incidenr wht'fi he was eight years old: his mother, who had 
really w^anted a girL dressed him up like one. Whilst this 
in forma tii>n is conveyed ralher too glibly — as critii> have 
been quick to point nut — no one has traced the full reper- 
cussh>ns of tlie childhiKid trauma 

hirst, contrary' to Robin Wood's suggestion,^ these have 
nirthing to do w'ith homosexuality. Mrs Manners trealed her 
snn in a way which 'perverted' his relationships with 
women, but women continue to be his ft>cus of interest. 
Second^ his criminal life as an adolescent began with him 
stealing women's clothes: murder came later- But he ctmtin- 
ues — we gather — to !>teal the women's ckilhesr in each of 
the two cases we see (later identified as his third and fourth 
victims), the victim's draw'ers have been rifled- Now^ we 
have no idea whai Mannm does with the clothes, but his 
stealing them at least hints at a re^mactment of the child- 
hiHid trauma, just as murdering the w^omen suggests the 
contradictory impulse to repress the child htKKi trauma. But 
what is one to make of Bd's fasdnalion with Nancy's nylon 
stockings, with what holds Ihem up, with her see-through 
nightie (*a shortie, loo')? There would seem to be a rather 
interesting — if only hinled-at — subtext hcTt^ Nol only are 
we first introduced to the hero as he's having make-up 
applied, but (a) Lmg reaches this image through a series of 
dissedves from Manners' 'Ask mother' in h/^stick on I he wall 
and ih) Ed is the only person we si'i' either applying Kvt hav- 
ing make-up applied throughout the film. (I except Walter 


oiling IDoroihy's back, which is rather different-) It is Ed 
who first mentions that fudith's dresser drawers w'ere 
found open when she was murdered and^ when he sees the 
rifled clothes drawers in the apartment of I jura Kelly, the 
next victim, he points them out to Hurl with a smile: he 
undrri.fandi^ the killer. 

The comic books provide a further thread. In Pcnvrsicw.' 
TTir frofic Form of Haired,^ Rubi^rt J StoUer argues that adult 
'perversions' — which are fuelkd by explicit or implicit 
hatred — are re-enactments of childhood traumas, a re- 
enactment which is an attempt to master the trauma and 
preserve potency. 'My hypothesis is that penersion is the 
reliving of an actual.- sexual trauma aimed precisely at 
one's sex... or gender identity (masculinity or femininity) 
and that in the f>erv'erse act the past is rubbed out. This 
lime, trauma is turned into pleasure, orgasm, victory. But 
the need to do it again — ...in the same manner — comes 
from one's inability to get rid of the danger^ the trauma' (p 
6). Efe also argues that the per\^ersion evolves: 'One Has tn 
ensure, over the years of trial and error in constructing the 
fantasy, that one finally arrives at a rendering — the adult 
perv^ersion — that worLs smoothly.'’ (p 7). He alsti suggests 
that perversions need an element of risk involved in their 
enactment. 

Manners leaves a comic book behind when he murders 
Laura Kelly, and holds one as he watches Ed^s telec>ast- 
Boih are called Tftc Strangler and haveawers which graphi- 
cally depict male violence against w^omen. In effect, we are 

h. William Riifhinan: "Alffed Hitchcock'^ in Tflf 

firm™' ^ (Wiruer 1*^75) 
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is in ihe Kickj^n^und: the seene is redolent with overtones 
i>f t^doli'M.ens irisisturb^ti^'ni. (When his mother kmxrks nt 
(he diHiTj he even serambtes to hide I he ivmic ^nd subsli- 
EuEe le\t-btH>k, eniph*jsisin^ the overtones. > As far as is 
piissihle lor a mid-'!itls movie, the film su|^gests that 
VlF^ntU'Ts enocls masturhAtory fantasies in his bedroom 
(with the ivomeii's clothes^) but (hat these ate insulficient 
Eo satisfy his piTversion: he also has tts kill. That his mur- 
ders are piTiersitins i>f the sex act is clear enough; the 
i.T|H^ning murder with the w nwh (which students are quick 
to note ant ill pales Psyiifi^'s shower-bath murder J; the stran- 
gting of E^iura Kelly i^n her bed: the way he stands outside 
Nancy's apartment, knife in hand; the way he strangles 
IXproth> . w hich is very like a rape And^ again confirming 
tt> Stoller's thesis each assault invoK^es a greater risk, and 
hence more excitement. 

i\ii\ relaliimship U\ this is more complicated than in ihe 
other inslances Un the one hand, his understanding of 
ML=inners certainly goes some way kmards putting the vari- 
ous elemenEs together — the women's clothes, the comic 
books, the haEred of the mi>lher. On the olher^ when he 
addresses Manners through the telecask Hd is clearly a 
faEher-figure This identification is clinched when Manners, 
unnerved by hiiw^ much Fd 'know's^ about him, drops the 
comic book bt'tween his legs. It's an image of symbolic cas- 
tration — reptvikxi elsew^here in Ining's moviirSr i* g , the knife 
K'ing knockeii fn>m BeikerE's band in M; Chris IHdward G 
Kobinstm) dropping a knife betwei^n his legs in Siflrfrf S/wf 
(144s> hut il al.sti refers to ihe traditional threaE parents 
iittif to sipns aNsul masturbation: 'Ie'H dropoff.' 

but Fd, EiHi, has his moments iif castration anxiety; hav- 
ing trickisJ his way into Nancy's apartment, he discovers 
he Jilt's n't have a pencil' when Nancy refuses to have any- 
thing to do with him after the incident with Mildnxi, he 
says, "My limb got sawxM off.'' In fact, the film implies that 
the lack is a rather more regular tJccurrence. If wv unravel 
ail Fd's different \ersions of w'haE went on between him 
and Mildrtxi, it seems fairly clear that his first statement is 
the m^ist accurale: 'T got sick and w'ent home." tn the taxi 
with Mildred, F!d points out that he"s hardly slept for two 
nights and hi^'s very drunk: he's iibviiiu.sly in mi state for 
sexual transgression l-d's excessive drinking could indeed 
bt' a means tsf a%'i>iJing haxung to demonstrate his virility, 
and Mildrixi's caustic ci>mment — in Jon's words, “She 
says sh^' know^s now' you won the Pulitzer Pri^e for — 
writing" — an accurate statemenl of his st^xual inadei^ua- 
cy. In the early hours of Tuesday mtiming, Jon's phone call 
could alsii be set?n as saving Fd from having to discover 
whether his lack of a ^Huicil is significant. In the early 
hours of Wtxinesilay morning, Inang makes a series ol visu- 
al links. As Fd in Ihe taxi muses "1 wxmder what the nice 
piHiple are doing tonight?" Ling cuts tn Nancy, delighted- 
ly unpicking the roses he has sc'nt her. The as^x. iation has 
some fine ironies — Ed is at that moment bt'ing "^seduced' 
by Mildred; Ehe roses have already helped identify Nancy 
to the killiT — but Lang then dissolves from Nancy to 
Manners, lying on his bed, sketching his own face into 


Harry's 'art-wiirk' on the front page of Tfie SenfuicL Not 
only does this sFhiw that Manners ptissesaH^s thi.'» pencil, but 
he is using it on his betl to image himself as tJie killer. The 
iconography complements I hat on the fnmt covers of ntr 
Stran^ier c^>mics' it's as if, his impulse to murder having 
been frustrated, he's reiluced, once more, to constructing a 
masturbatorv' fantasy in his bedrixun, 

The links between the hero and the killer are multiple 
and complex, suggesting that the film is imputing to the 
hero a 'disturbance in the sphere uf sexuality' which the 
killer's more explicit disEurba nee dramatises at a more prim- 
itive level. Fd^s disturbance, it is implied, relates tu a 
n^rtsised unresolved hostility towards w'omen which only 
manifests itself on the surface in his nt*ed for drink, both to 
lubricate his relationships with women (Nancy complains 
that he only proposes when he's had a fewl and to stop him 
fix>m biHXiming Uki involved (it's when he says he'll pul the 
proposal in w^riting that he discovers hed^K'sn't have a pen- 
cil). Bui why should Ed in his unconscious wish harm to 
conv to Nancy ^ Here everything bectsmes mtw'e speculative. 
However, two points may be made about the scene in 
which links (iii) and (ivj occur. Whtm FjJ asks Nancy whal 
holds her skK kings up, she replies There ' h a lo^ your moth- 
er [Should have told you.' In other words, Ed's mother 
should have enlighlen^xt him about women's underwear, 
which surely implies she should have tatight him about sex- 
ual matlers. Now, as Ed admires Nancy's stockings, he is 
half- way down ihe stairs, hxiking up at her through the 
bannisters It would not take hxi greai a leap of imagination 
to see him positioned like a child in its col, kKiking up 
through the bars at its mother. Ed then walks back up the 
stairs^ saying 'I didn't ask my ni^itber. and returns tu 
Nancy in her doorway. She comments 'Hadn't we said 
goodnight before ytui gut interested in my nyUms?' Kd 
replies 'I can't remember w'hen I wasn't intert'sled.' This, in 
turn, positiisns Nancy as ihe mol her; the figure on whom 
the little btiy's sexual curiosity first fastens. Given ihal the 
stiurce of Manners' disturbance was his mother, and given 
Ihe links the film establishes between hero and killer, if 
Nancy can mth as in stsme sense like Ed's mi^ther, then 
his unconscious wish to harm her makes set\M^ Even mivre 
speculatively, I w'uuld also like to cite the dissolve from 
Nancy to Manners on the bed. Nancy has jusl taken the 
ixis^^ wt of their biix and is ht>lding them up to smell them. 
As she does this, the dissolve superimposes Manners' head 
over the ni>ses: for a fleeting moment, it is as if she is tt'nder- 
ly kissing if — as a mother would a child. 

At the same iime„ Ed's putting Nancy in danger from the 
killer Could txjually be relakni to a priXHinscinus desire — to 
demonstrate his pow'ers as hero by racing to save her at ihe 
Lasi minute: which is almost exactly w^hat happens, (Alm^^sf, 
bcxMUse it is in fact Dtm>lhy w'ho is being attacked as Ed 
races lo the rescue: a point Lang emphasises by cutting 
from the attack to the fndice Car containing Ed and Burt 
tearing through the streets. I discuss Ihe implications of this 
bi'low.l Naitcy has already gently chidexi Ed for his lack of 
ambition: it would not bv difficult to imagine him wishing 
to prove himself to her. The unconscious wish to kill Nancy 
and the pixwn.scious wi.s»h to save her are thus both set in 
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motion hy the [u\Up(.vsition o^ tlu* taunting and th*‘ 

jnntvunoemont of their engagemtfnt. Finally^ apart frtJtn any 
hypothesised link between Nancy and Ed's mother — the 
Oedipal trajectory — the lji^^e^ences Knween Nancy and 
Mildred point to why Ed prefers the h'^rmef. He may flirt 
with Mildred^ but ultimately her sexual experience is a 
threat: he feels more in contml with the virginal Nancy. 

The example ^^f Bt^hmr's I wish to liMik at imire densely 
occurs whilst Ed is being chatted up by Mildred in The 
Dell/ After failing to get into Nancy's apartment on the 
Tuesday evening — mentioned in link Cvi) — Manners goes 
to the Kyrn* Building. From there he m(>ves down the street 
to The iX-ir and Itxpks into the b^ir — which is Nlow street 
level — through a low windol^^ We see a poini of view shotj 
thnnigh the glass, ol Mildred and Fd inside, still sitting at 
I he bar tx'low'. IX^ilour comments 'everything implies that 
I he image reprc'senls exactly what the killer is s^'^4ng, but 
since l^ng cuts to something else instead of returning lo the 
killer, there Ls no prttof of this' Up 31 J. The 'something else' is 
simply a change oi pniint oi view: l^ng cuts to the interior of 


The DelL*" with the camera now^ on the other side of 
Mildred and l-d and kxpking back ahwig the bar. Albeit an 
unusual example, il is, in fact, a reverse angle shol lo the 
previous one: Ed and Mildred are in the furegrtiund, the 
window ihrough which Manners looked is in the back^ 
ground at the top of the image There is absolutely ntj ambi- 
guity about what we ate seeing here: between the shots 
Lang even matches continuity t^n the muvemuiit of Carlo 
{pitt Herbert )h the barman — ■ a characteristic example of the 
precisiim of the dfcuipfw.yc- 

Equalty, Lang has shifted lo a new pcPint of view for a 
clear purpose. In the first shtst, w^e shared the point of view 
ol the killer^ w^ho in effect is stalking Ed. In the second shot^ 
Ed and Mildred are in ihe foregnmnd talking lo Carlo about 
w'hat thev're up to: Mildred tells him that they're discussing 
n^mance. Ling continues to htsld the shot as Manners then 
appi^ars in the background^ coming dowm the sLiirs into the 
bar. This is a narrative nun if in I he film: six limt's characters 
make entrances dowm the same stairs, and each time the 
entrance is co-urdinate with w'hat is already going on in the 

The killiT, Ktibtil tliirymiFre Jr Hi'ifees his W4y int<,» 
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bar — an «Kample Lang's n^rra/iEY pnecision. On this 
occasion. Manners' entrance coincides with Ed saying, '^Vou 
sft\ Carlo, there is also a physical side to love: some women 
are more demanding than others.” Mow, an inability to con- 
summate the 'physical side of love' is subtextually what 
haunts Ed all through the movie, tin his hrst conversation 
with Nancy, he suggests that they have drinks at her place, 
only to receive the response; 'Oh, no, we've tried my 
place.”) Equally, a murderous desire directed towards 
women is what impels Manners. Since the film iiuggests 
repeatedly that Manners is Ed's Id-figure, by linking his 
appearance here with bc^th Ed's expressed desire for sexual 
transgression and his incapacitating drunkenness. Lang 
strengthens the view that the hero's inadequacies are bound 
up with an unresolved hostility towards women. 

We would, however, expect this scene to be doubly sig- 
nificant, since it is the first hme the two men are physically 
in the same space. But Lang plays down the potential for 
suspense: continuing the take, he dollies fiu^ard and pans 
to isolate Mildred and Ed in a two-shot, as if refecting the 
idea that Manners could be a threatr By now Ed is very 
drunk. However, pressed by Mildred, he nevertheless says 
that he finds her attractive; she promptly invites him to her 
place, lln olhcr words, she makes the offer Narvev refused at 
the beginning.) As they leave, Ed stumbles against Manners' 
stool and drunkenly apoli.>gises. Manners tenses, but (.other- 
wise controls himself and watches as they go up the stairs, 
Mildred having to assist Ed in his drunkenness. Just as Ed 
was a father-figune when, over the TV, he lectured Manners 
in his bedroom, so here, — from Manners' point of view — 
he is like a drunken father being helped up to bed by the 
mother. And Manners is too insecure to attack Ed as a 
father-figure: he makes no attempt to follow them, but sim- 
ply goes home to doodle with his pencil. 

To summarise, the film not only depicts Manners as an 
Id-figure to Ed, but alsti depicts Ed as a castrating father-fig- 
ure to Manners. The former helps express and account for 
the hero's flaws and weaknesses (a typical Lang feature), 
the latter refers to a more general feature in the film: the 
'problem of the father/ This brings us to the final main ideo- 
logical issue; the extent to which the film subverts the 
pwwef structure of Kyne Enterprises. To explore this it will 
be necessary to return to the opening sequences and consid- 
er a different aspect of the psychoanal ytical subtext. 

When Pilski arLswers the door to Manners, he is carrying 
a monkey wrench; the same wrench which will be used by 
Manners, moments later, when he 'bludgeons' fEd's word) 
Judith to death- Given that Manners only attacks after Pilski 
('Pop') has left, and that the film's second sequence ends 
with the death of Amos kyne, the patriarch, there is clearly a 
link here in terms of the father^ and the repercussions of hLs 
absence/ death. Manners assumes the phallus, without the 
authority of the father, as a weapon, and the violence against 
women thus unleaJthed echoes through the film at the social 
level; the women of New York are threatened by a serial 
killer. In more general terms, Manners unleashes chaos. 

Before Amos dies, he sets in motion the tabloid story 
which will increase the chaos: his wish to strike fear into the 
w'omen of America. Then, when he does die, his death caus- 
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es ch^os jK ihv iiik'n.>k’\el of ihv ct^inp^iiyr his successor is 
wejk: the eompeliHipn k*r thu ctn^eted posi le^ds to 
inton.'^l, mflmieiivTini^sdnd biick-stiibbiri|j^, Fj[hcT ihiin tocu- 
opt^ri^Hon. tWhen Walter bnally ct^mplain^H "'rd like a little 
more cooperalioii awund here," he reveals the extent of his 
blind to the Cohsetiuences of initiating the compi^titiotfi.) 
However, one form of this "chaos' directly mirrn.>i> that in 
the social sphere; the exploitation of vvomen by the men in 
the company. When tX>r.>thy is attacked by Manners, two 
separate threads convei^e: tfarry's use of CXirolhy ti> help 
get him the job {it's on his acaiunt she's visiting his apart- 
ment) and Ed's wish to help jon gel the 'pb by taunting the 
killer, w'hich has led to Manners — w'ho is going after 
Nancy — h> be there at that particular moment. It's a nice 
irony that the woman who is almc)st 'frf coKfuienic t^icfiniE'' 
ithe film's French title) is Walter's wile. Finally, in insisting 
that the man who catches the killer gets the jtib^ Walter is in 
effect carrying out his father's last wnsh — lo play up the 
story — i.e.H he is demonsi rating that he is a gcnnl son. 
Patriarchal succession pcrp(*iu:iU^ the chaos. 

When Walter first talks to Ed, he says, "Whenever my 
father got stw at me, which w^^s oflen, he'd talk aK^ut you." 
As he says this, he lakes hold of his cane. The gesture is 
ambiguous: he may be recalling mort* youthful days, when 
his father heal him; he may even be registering a desire to 
beat Ed. But, as he continues to hold the carw thitmghout 
the rest of the setme, symbolically it beaimes his (playboy) 
phallu!^- Fmm this point of view% his hi:plding it as he talks 
about his father's favouring Ed may be seen as an assertion 
of his masculinity in the face of the threat he finals from Ed; 
shortly afterwards, he uses ii to gesture towards his father's 
portrait, as if defying the patriarchal authority embcKlied by 
the petrttait He uses it most demonstratively, how^ever, 
w'hen he describe^; to Ed his plan for the competition for 
executive director: Waller is very pleastxJ with Ihe plan, and 
flourishes the cane aruund. W^alter's "assumption of the 
phallus,' like Manners'; is thus linked to the "cI'uhts' which 
ensues in its wake. 

Throughout this scene, Amos's portrait is stressed. 
Indeed, the scene begins with a dissolve which blends the 
upper part of the Kyne Building inkp the frame of the ptw- 
trait, a visual matching which has great significance; the 
phallic building is precisely identified w^ith Amos as patri- 
arch. At the beginning of the scene Waller, viewed in long 
shot across the rotim, is dwarfed by the portrait, which 
occupies I he dominant position in the image. By the end, he 
confronts I he portrait as if to challenge it and t.ang tracks in 
to emphasise his new-found assumption of authority, (This 
is one of the shots Belkiur a>mplelely misdescribes, first in 
the pitYsi tinning of the charaders, second in the mi>vemeni of 
the camera. 1 But we never again see Waller in Amos's 
study: implicitly, the film is saying that he hasn't the 
authonty to operate imm ihere; that his more appropriate 
setting is his luxury^ apartment. However, if Waller is al first 
lixi Weak lo be another father- figure lo Hd, this role is taken 
over by Jon. The symbolic overtones of this become clear 
wfhen Jon phones Rd at Mancy's at 3 a.m„ interrupimg Ed's 
engagemeni and the sex which seems abinit lo fu!l^rtv^ aixi 
sends him off on duty.' fon, here, is a Su^HTt^go- figure, cen- 


suring the sex ('What do I care you're engaged?*) and redt^ 
fiHTing the hert> — the Ego — ■ towards "the law." The signifi- 
cance of the interruption ci^nfirmcd at the end of the film, 
when declines to answer the phone (it's assumed to be 
Waller, offering him Jon's old pb) in order^ Hnally, to have 
sex with Nancy. 

In the meantime, however, Ed has been between the tw^o 
worlds of the Supen^o {embi>died in particular by Jon) and 
the Id iembcpdied by Manners). When he endangers Nancy' 
life, he is doling it {officially) for Jon, even though ihe film 
suggests that more contradictory reasons underly the 
action, ffowever, it is not until Manners as Id -figure has 
bevn captured and placed in custt>dy that Ed is released 
from his obligation to Jon. Equally, ii is not until £d has 
defied Waller with his speech of contempt that he is reunit- 
ed w ith Nancy for the iraditiunal happy ending of marriage 
and a honey nfHKm. From this point of view^^ the film deab 
with a characteristic problem for a hero: what place can he 
have in the system? It is surely no accident that Ed is never 
seen at home; that he hardly ever ex-en seems to go honn?; 
that he Seems in a p^ermanent stale of transit. Jn declining 
Amos's offer of becoming his successor, he is also declining 
the pressure and commitmeni that goes along with that; 
Am<.is has made the office his home; he lives for nothing 
else. 

lust as Jon as Supefegi> figure interrupts the anticipated 
sex botwi^m Bd ainJ Nancy, stJ Manners as fd -figure inter- 
rupis the anticipaled sex between Harry and lX>rothy. 
{Harry starts very guiltily when Ihe dix^rheli rings; as if he 
thinks it's Walter.) And, although Manners is unable to get 
tc} Dimithy on this txx'asitm, the next day she just happens 
to turn up when he is being frustrated in his attempt to 
break into Nancy's apartment; in effect, the assault on her is 
merely delayid. But, since Manners is still x'ery much Ed^s 
Id-figure, the assault is surely symbolically significant; 
unconsciously. Manners has tracked down the adulterous 
wife of the patriarch, just as Kd might unconsciously have 
put two and two together, and realised thal the blonde that 
'honest' Harry Kri laser had ^stashed aw^ay on the side' was 
Dorothy Kyne. 

Manners* disturbance is traced to the lack of a father; he 
w^as adopted^ but the father deserted them. And so, the dis- 
turbance in both the film's spheres is related to the absence 
of a strong father-figure. In the social sphere, the distur- 
bance can only be remtived by capture and incarceratioiu 
the final shot of Manners — the photograph on the front 
page of Tfv Sentinel — shows him in aishHly and being fin- 
gerprinted. in the company, where what is at stake is Ihe 
issue of succession, Walter needs lo 'grow up' and become 
more like the siirt of son his father wanted: the havtx w hich 
his policies have wrought must be brought under control. 
And the film suggests that this is, finally^ what happens. 
ThftHigKuul the narrabve^ the power structure of the com- 
pany i 2 i subverted by the complex of rivalries and Oedipol 
petitions which the film expenses. But, by the end^ Waller 
has learnt'd trxim his mistakes, and the new corptirate stme- 
tiire he institutes has moved aw^ay from the authoritarian 
rule of thi' founding father to a potentially mure co-opera- 
live regime. If Walter lacks his father's drive^ he neverihe- 
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less to appreciate the qualitk'^ of his staff, as in his 

praise for the 'doll of a front page' on the Wednesday 
eveninj^. 

The issue of 'patriarchal succession' comes up in a num- 
her of melodramas of the era: Km’ufNv SnrJc (1*^53 ^ for 
example, k>cuses entirely on the boatdnxw battle for suc- 
cession. A more intm'sting comparison may, however^ be 
drawn with two famous auteurist melodramas: Slrk's 
on th' Wiitd (1^56) and Minnelli's Htvm fnm tht }iiU 
(1%0). In the formern the relationship between the patriarch 
Jasper ffadley (Robx^rt Keiths and his two 'sons' — Kyle 
(Robert Stack)^ his actual stm, and Mitch (Rtxrk ftuds^m), 
who is like a surrogate son — is very similar to thal in Wftjfc 
/Jjc Cjfy Slrtps between Amos and his two 'sons.' tn each 
film, the genetic son, spi^ult, has become a weak playboy, 
and kniws he cannot fill his father's shoes. His feelings of 
inadequacy are expressed in anxieties abt>ul potency — 
explicit in Kyle's case, masked in Walters. (Waller is very 
gotid at pretending that all is well with his marriage, even 
though he has ample evidence to the contrary^ such as the 
frequency with which Dorothy goes out in the evenings to 
visit her 'mother ' ^ The surrogate son, by contrast, has 
earned his position in the company through ability: he 
would bt? capable of taking over Imm the patriarch, but he 
lacks an interest in power. Dealing with business empires, 
the films are alM> linked in other ways, e.g., the death of the 
patriarch from a heart attack, essentially ( Amosl or partly 
(Jasper^ the consequence of driving himself too hard. 
Finally, each patriarch Is not only identified with a similarly 
shaped phallic building with his name inscribed on it, but 
also has a large portratl of himself in his study, a portrait 
w'hich 'refers to' an important discourse in the film: the 
empty chair Amtis stands behind raising the questiw of his 
successionj the mcKlel derrick fasper holds demonstrating 
tht* phallic powder which he posses.MS and Kyle lacks. 

ffOFflc fwm ike HtH (l%ol rein fleets the material slightly. 
Here both young men arx‘ the actual sons of the patriarch, 
Wade Hunnicult (Robert Milchum^n but Theron (George 
Hamilton) is legitimate and Kafe (George Peppard) illegiti- 
mate. Otherwise, thi' difference betw'een them is much the 
same as in the other movies: Tln'ron is spoilt, callow, weak 
and irresp«insible: Rafe, deprived of any inhe^itf^d privi- 
leges, is strong, rnaiure and responsible Hach of the three 
films registers a very American fear of the emasculating 
efftxl of inherited wealth, although Wade, the youngest and 
mtwit potent of the patriarchal figures, at least rec^ignises the 
problem and endeavours to 'educate' Thenm hi bt‘ his suc- 
cxfssiir. The question uf succession is nevertheless still highly 
problematist. Collectively, the tilrns would seem to be sug- 
gesting that American capitalism - and this would include 
HolJyw'fxxi — was facing a crisis of succession: with the 
founding fathers of the great empires eilher dead tir dying, 
who on earth was strong enough to replace them? 
(Although each of I he patriarchs is criticised, his achieve- 
menl in founding and building the empire which bears his 
name is implicitly admired.) But only W)p/k’ the City Sieep> 
introduces the death of the patriarch at the beginning, so 
that the question of his succession can be workid ihnmgh in 
the narrative. 


Equally, ihe City Siee^r^ is the tmly tme of the three 
films to work towards a version — luiwever qualifies! — of 
the 'restoraiiiin of the father ' In W^ntttti tai ihe Wind, with 
Kvle dead, succeshion passes to an unwilling Marylee 
(IXmiihy Malone), Jaspt'r's daughter, and in Heme from ike 
Hi/i, with 'theron having gotW' into H+^lf- imposed exile, suc- 
cession is simply left hanging Instead, the narrative move- 
men! at the end of ihesi^ films is awMy from the empire: 
Milch leaves the Hadley homestead with Lucy (Lauren 
flacatl), Kyle's widow: Rafe invites Hannah (Eleanor 
Parker), W'ade's w'idow^ home to met^t her grandson. The 
phallic pt^wer id the dead palriarch is still stressed: Marylee 
sits beneath her falher's portrait, Iw^rself clutching the model 
derrick; Wade's huge red marble tombstone dominates the 
graveyard settling tjf Hi^Jtii’ from tfir if Hi's final scene. But it is 
now a dead ptm'er: renewal is located elsewhere. fhc 

City SJirps ends with a similar movement away from the 
empire — Nancy makes the point that Klorida Ls a long w^ay 
to come for a hont^ym^xm — but Walter in effect catches up 
wiih them; first through his new' series of appointments 
<repi>rled in the local paper) and secumd through his phone 
call. Whilst Ihe ending is by no mcvins as oimpromised as 
thal of the two films share a sense that Lang 

would ultimately prefer to St^e the empire continue rather 
than be destnvyid, and w^ould rather auH'enlrale on educat- 
ing the patriarch than Jept>sing him, 

1\S.: Wfiiie the Cfiy refers repi'attdly to Citizen Kdiie: 

the Kane/Kyne similarity: the death of the patriarch at the 
beginning; the nationwide empire (Ihe map of the USA cov- 
ered with a media fielw^ork which intrLduces the Kyne TV 
News iran.smissions echoes a similar map in i^jiiie's news- 
reel); the K logo: the newspaper discoum*, etc. Bui Lang's 
purpose in making ihe links is surely to emphasise his com- 
pletely different project Rather than the story of one irnan — 
the patriarch — over his lifetime, l^ng is interested in the 
network of relationships within the company and in the 
question of what hap^>ens whtm the patriarch dies: his con- 
cern is with continuity. In general, Welles' films lend to 
gravitate around an egotistical, larger- 1 ban- life figure — 
usually played bv Weller himself — and It^ exhaust their 
interest when the figure dies- By contrast, Lang's films tend 
to move freely between the petMinal and the social: no sin- 
gle figure dominates and his endings typically have a sense 
that life gLx?s on' (albeit, in a film like ScaWcf S/rirrt, deeply 
pt>ssimisticatlyL Lmg shows his indifference to Welles' pro- 
jecl in Ihe scene in Amos's study when Walter meets the 
three executives. During the scene, Harry declares suddenly 
that he's arranged to 'ci^py right a feature on the old man's 
life.' But, as he says this, what Lang captures is Harry's 
ingratiating insincerity in the way he clasps his hands in 
front of him as he addresses Waiter, (Jon's expre^csion as he 
witnesses this is wonderful.) V%^alter shows very little inter- 
est in the idea. That's the last we hear of it. 


My €oliea^ue, Uij^htott Crttii, mMe a ritonhcr of u^H 
Jfoiis dif rois^ ihe drafting of fkis and I u^ouid like fa 
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RE-READING 
GEORGE CUKOR'S 
THE WOMEN 
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Tht Wi'Ftfcfiri. Jiiftn FtintjirK.", Nt^rma ISlwarer, Kj’riialind Huiu^eEI. 

Mntn' IViLmd . Pri Lihrltf Ck^klard 


Geoi>;eCukjofs l/Vomi'n tl939>^ i Him whuw unabashed- 
ly misogynist premiwf seems Uy defy feminist reappropria- 
tioTt, occupies a curious position in the work of a 
Holly wcxxd artisi celebrated for directing strongly sympa- 
thetic, women -centered narratives. Often perceived as 
Cuki.^f's "consolation prize'^ for being replaced as director of 
Civit With the Wind, The tVnmen^ with its exclusively female 
cast, further advanced his reputation at the lime as a 
women's direclor in the minds of both studio and public 
alike/* The tVenifW, promoted and critically received as a 
sophisticated bitch -fest, capitalized as much on the W’ell- 
publicized professional rivalry between MCM's leading 


stars, Joiin Crawford, Morma Shearer, and R^^lind Russell, 
as upon Cukor's pc'rceived ability to "handle" them.- 

To many feminists^ a reevaluation ai The tVomcH would 
only furnish further primf that critical analysis of 
Hollywood cinema hasi, indeed, exhausted itself and 
remains a regressively empty exercise. Even to feminist crit- 
ics such as myself, w^ho continue to find classical cinema a 
rich area for exploration, T/if Women might seem a perx^erse 
choice fiir analysis. Unlike other Cukor films such as Sytum 
Si^rietf U^m'Citrnme (1^37), (19441 ar A Slnr is 

fierjp Tlif Wiwiet: appears little more than an annoy- 

ing, w-oman-against-wiimarii film W'hich w^ould require mas- 
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slv# critical intervention to rtfiiovate- From its net^irinus 
opening "rmfnagerie" sequence to the last shut uf a repen- 
idnl Sheerer rushing to surrender berseif to domestic bliss, it 
is 4 narrative that vigorously sustdins the notion that a 'nat- 
ural'’ enmity exists between w^omen. 

Nevertheless, despite the film's decidedly pre-feminist 
consciousness. Vie I^VerriCPl provides momenis of pleasure 
and identification that, for me, complicate its outright dis- 
missal on the grounds of being either a merely con- 
temptible, rearCtiunaty film or an amusing, ""camp" battle ul 
the bitches.^ The brief analysis offered here will not be con- 
cerned with riTnovating a decidedly problematic filmr or for 


that matter, apolugii^ing for Cukor's involvement wWh 
Rather, 1 will suggest areas in which The warrants 

consideration, if not as a subversive text, as a film that con- 
tinually foregrounds the condihons which define and struc- 
ture women and women's relationships without entirely 
containing either: 

(a) Despite the unseen male "presence" that seems entirely 
to govern the narrative and to divide the female chararCters 
from one another, women discover strength and wield 
power in an ever-shifting series of strictly feminine 
alliances; such power is further exercised and regulated as a 
relefltless discourse that operates and intersects at all levels 
ol class, age, and experience; 

(b) Despite the "blissful" rt^iluticm at the i?nd of the film, 
both romantic love and bourgeois domesticity are comically 

1. Oaire Snrtthe 'i Miccmful play was originally a^ign^ tti Ertai 

Luhitsch, who gUdly abamJutied il to direct in a 

project that Cukor alscs wanied. According lu Patrick McCilligan, 
MCM pushed The now adnfl withii-ut a director, as an 

obvkHu match fur Cukor's tJilenl for direrting strong actresses in 
literary and stage adaptations In part, Ehis helped the studio justify 
removing Cukor from Cone WOli (Ac Wind. See Crwrjjie Cukor; A 
DOirHe Lf^r (New York: Martin's Press, Wl). 

2. MicCilIiga n'i biography promises to addreivi the issue of Cukor's 
status as a "‘wofnen's director " However, though McGill igan's 
research is indeed impres^ijve, his analyws of Cukiw's Blms are less 
engaging; he fails to advance any significant crilical arguments or 
insights regarding Cukor's position as a gay director in Hoth'wcvxlp 
and rarely questions accepted notions of womerk's filn^s. 

3„ CaHus Claims argues that Thf Wi.imrw is based on a "mbk^gyniJt 
conceit" yet seems unaware of the misogyny of his own cunclusioa 
that "none but the most committed, or humorless, feminisl could 
take (vffense at this satincal contest in hitch- huntings the weidd seen 
as a vast bestiary " Gnjr^r CubTr^ (London: BFl:, 19761 64 
4. The film's many difliculties cannot be ascribed to Cukor ahvne. 
As Rkrhard Lippe argues, to do SO W^outd obscure both the political 
and Ki5torica3 conditions under which his films were pniduced. 
Such a reading wrxjld also elide the positive contribution made by 
the cullaboralitm between Cukor and the east of The Womre- See 
Richard Lippe, ‘'Authorship and Cukor: A Reappraisal," CiPMUcfwn 
21-22 {Summer /Fall, 1990 29-30. Cukor himseir has commented on 
the dated ideology reflected in (he film, and suggested that today 
Crystal mi^t well be involved with another wi.Mnan instt^d of a 
married man. See Cav-in l^amberf. On Cidatr (New York: l^itnam, 
19721136 
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demonst rail'd u> tv artificial consttruct^ 
n4?cessary only tn ensuri? iJCunamic 
si'curity and social status available to 
womens 

<c> The issue of woman as mere spectacle 
is complicated by the pleasurable identifi- 
calkms with pow'erful and uncompromis- 
ing star presences such as Crawford, 

Shearer, and Russell. 

It seem$ rather obvious that the physi- 
cal exclusion of men fnim the film results, 
paradoxically, In the piedomi nance of a 
masculine ■"presence" that seems to orga- 
nize the narrative; men are indeed the 
sole and unquestioned objects of femi- 
nine desire in this chaotically comic uni- 
verse of W'oitien.5 Yei there is a subtle ten- 
sion between the silent, monolithic male 
"voice" that is fell to preside over the nar- 
rahveand the multitude of feminine voic- 
es that appear to have slmplisticdlly inter 
nalized all of its demands. The advice 
that W'omen give each other^ for instance, 
seems wholly to endorse a system of 
patriarchal values, yet, while the voice of 
feminine experience prescribes submis^ 
sive behaviour, silence, and compromisej 
female characters themselves only rarely 
exhibit any of these "qualities."* In fact, 
submissive behaviour is revealed as little 
more than a fabukHJsly calculated perfor- 
mance, silence only signals a retreat 
before a relentless barrage of feminine 
wit, and compromise becomes an aggres- 
sive tactic deployed to ensure survival (as 
Miriam tells Mary, "'Any ladle's sweet 
that dishes out the gravy" J. Of course^ 
this is not to suggest the presence of a 
consistently subversive or independent 
feminine consciousness in Tki- Women, but rather that the 
monolithic control masculinity supposedly exernses is any- 
thing but complete. 

Throughout The Woitieu, characters specifically warn 
each other against the company of other women: Mrs. 
Moorehead ILucile Watson], the mother of heroine Mary 
Haines iNorma Shearer], visibly shudders at her daughter's 
friends and literally fumigates the room after they leave. 
Nancy Blake (Florence Nash], a self -described aberration of 
nature^ an "old maid/ serves as a one-w^oman chorus 
against women "who are not content to be women " Yet if 
the explicit project of TV Women is comical ly ti^ present the 
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"truth" about wc.?nien's relationship^ w'ith one another, Iht^ 
film neverthelt'ssi indirecHy dramatizes the poienlial power 
of f^'minine alliances. 1 hese alliances are transitt>ry and 
forged against ixher w omen to hi' sure, yet they only rt'fiect 
the ideological projt'ct that would posit women <is each 
other's w^orst enemies precisely in order to diffuse the 
implicil threat suggested by the mere pri^mce t^f so many 
Hlrticulate, pow i^rful, and glamtirous women.^ 

While The Women ’“nalurall/es" the inequities of the 
pcTwer relations that exisi bt*tw-een men and W'omen, iE all 
the more clearly foregrounds and satirizes the econi>mic 
p<m'er relations that exist betw'een w'c^men. While Jane 






an unmistdkabJp sympathy for thf i^hnip- 
girls, servants^ arnJ beauticians who are 
as actively engaged in the exchange oi 
information and the dissemination and 
implementation of power as are their 
employers 

Th^ IVomcn's dark and horrific 
inversen m fact, can be found in Cukor's 
later film, Gas}ighf, which dramatt/es the 
life-threatening and debilitating effects 
of isolation on a woman who has been 
sequestered by^ and entirely subiected 
to, a sadistic masculine manipulation 
masquerading an marital concern. Years 
after the murder of her beloved aunt* 
Paula Alquist iJngrid Bergman], brieriy 
and joyfully recalls her aunt in the figure 
of Lady Dalroy. Gregory [Charles^ 
BoyerL after successfully undermining 
Paula's attempts to re-enter the social 
circle of Lady Dalroy, further denies her 
the Company of Miss Thwaites (whose 
inveterate gossip threatens his plans), 
and relegates her, instead, to the sole 
company of a deaf cook and a resemtfuL 
incummunicativ'e housemaid.^ 

If an emergent feminine discourse is 
traditionally perceived as dangerous 
and threatening, one obvious strategy to 

CLarens defends Cuknr's wqrLd aa "n«Vt the 
ynhaUnced over^literal no-mari'» land of soap 
opera"* and isolates an over- riding ''educa- 
tive'* male voice in The Wurnen lhal iiuppcised^ 
ly corrects an "unbalanced'* leminine uni- 
verse. SeeClaiens 10. David Miller's 1^ dis- 
appointing musical mnake. The O^i^tsitc Sex, 
with lune Allyson and Jiian Callins, Includes 
men. 

t. An exCephun tu the Cut^thruat nature thal 
characterizes relationships belween women 


I Muriel I luichinsonL Mary's maid, mniy sympathi.;^e with 
her mi^tfCHS' marital difficulties, the point is clearly made 
that the Haines' divorce could mean the end nf her job. 
Amiuig the working-class women that popukue the film art' 
a nuniKr tpf black women w-ki are not only sub jet I to the 
whims ot the rich but are also engaged in an economic 
dynamic with other w'orktng-class women: Olive | Theresa 
Harris I, an I'mployi.H' a I Sydney's, wryly commtmts on a rich 
dow'ager's command to give her lapdog tHiltlixl mineral 
water; Lulu I Butterfly McQuetml musl haggle with Cry^stal 
for a fairer WMge after bt'ing ordered to cancel her own date 
Iep CiH>k dinner for Stephen H Flint's. Indeid. the film fetlect^i 


can be found in tho^e lhal exi^t between 
mi’^ther and daughter. Mrs. Moorehead and Mary watch them^ 
selves clown together on a home movie; liitle Mary IVirginia 
VVd.dliL'rJ Uughs and jukes W'ith her niuther as lliey film each other 
hi>rse-back riding Although ihese acUvilics are nteant to compen- 
sate for I he falher's absence, each of the mother /daugh ter scenes is 
characicrijed by a seme of inlimacy as women share confidences, 
and as wHI by ft sense of pby and phys4Cftl pleasure (Little Mary 
murmurs to her mother as they cuddle in bed thal one of Ihe good 
things ibuut Daddy being gone is that you "get to ^Icep wilh 
Mother^'). 

7 More lhan fifty years after the release of Cukor's film, Zhang 
Vimmrs fousr the ^ Ltfiffrrn (1991 1 provides a Tnurdermis echo to 
TAc tVnifTfn,. with a narrative I hat sets women against women. 
Again, the patriarch remains a shadowy figure, ai^ wit, gossip. 
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diffuse thf power or of women talking to other 

women would be lo denigrate j^uch diseimr^ either as gos- 
sip or idle ekatter^ or lo ideiitif\^ it as lies. Indeed the film 
encimrages such a judgement fepitomized in the destruc- 
tive figure of Sylvia Fowler |Rosalind Kussellj^ and 
women's voices are often pitched purpt>M?ly to suggest the 
inaiiiculate chattering uf animals. N' evert heless^ through- 
out Tlfc Wi^rncFi words are wielded with deadly efficiency 
and precision.^ Anita Loos, who conipleted the final ver- 
sion of the screenplay with }dne Murfin^ commented on 
this aspect of the script: "It's alw^ays been men who find 
Tin* offensive."^ Ltxis' comment underscores the 

way in which women's ability to master and deploy 
speech provokes disgust, and indeed, is often violently 
resented by male characters in other Cukor films such as 
fk^rn ycsfirdflv (1950). 

In The tVemcn specific feminine estpefiences are the cen- 
tral subject of dramas that the characters themselves con- 
tinually re-enact for one another. DIga IDennie Moofel 
performs the scene of Crystal's seduction of Stephen 
Haines for Mary^ Jane performs the fight scene between 
Mary and Stephen, playing Kith redes with such emotional 
clarity that Maggie |Mar>^ Cecil J comments on her acting 
ability^ and Pat {Virginia Grey] applauds Crystal's bravura 
performance during a telephone conversation w^ith Haines. 
Women recounl the stories of their lives, exchange confi- 
dences, and watch each other to the pc'iint of ubsessiveness, 
and while it is true that the characters cimtinually invoke 
men, and that these performances signify the presence of 
men, the women's attention remains entirely focused upon 
one another. 

Mary Haines and l^eggy Day I Joan Fontaine) are nomi- 
nally the "gtHHi Women" who are to be rewarded for their 
faith in romantic love. However, the ludicrous exaggera- 
tion of the scenes in which Mary and Peggv^ are reconciled 
with their husbands only emphasizes that Ihese reconcilia- 
tions are hut instances of intense w'ish- fulfillment- Peggy's 
ecstatic telephone conversation with her controlling hus- 
band comes only after she herseh reviews the grim options 
facing a single pregnant w^uman (Fontaine's powerfully 
tremulous performance led to her role In Rebecca and 
indeed to the development of a "strong" persona as screen 
victim). By the end of Thi" fVe/nrn, Mary^ too rushes to stand 
by her man, but only after she has shed all of her notions 
aKuit the ^naturalness" of marriage. 

CrystaFs contrary status as a "bad'' woman is compfi' 
cated by the "doubling" of her character in Miriam Aarons 
[Paulette CiKldard], the tough chorus girl who counsels 
Maty on sexual tactics and survival. Both Crystal (the leop^ 
ard) and Miriam {the fox) are pt^sitioned outside of the 
domesticated or tame menagerie associated with the other 
female characters. The showdown between the "good" and 
the "bad" woman is evenly matched, and Mary's patrician 
sup>eriority loses the first round lo Crystal's streetw^ise 
cooL^** Finally, ev^en Crystal's final exit can hardly be char^ 
acteri/txl by a sense of retribution or final defeat since she 
is given the definitive last word.* * 

Mrs. Moorehead explains lu Mary that while women 
may have the ability to reinvent themselves, men can only 


see a new^ self ^reflected in some woman's eyes," Indeed, 
women exercise power using the options available to 
them, by either re-inventing themselves through fantasy or 
through fashion. Far from being passive receptacles w^ho 
simply reflect male desire or anxiety as glamorous, 
fetishized objects, female characters are continually at 
work shoring up, reinscribing, or controlling their posi- 
tions as objects of desire. Even if the issues of feminine 
desire and sexuality remain hurled, they nonetheless 
invariably re-emerge in a torrential flocxl of language. 

Sidney's Beauty Salon becomes a site not only for 
women to talk about^ but to watch other women. The 
"Jungle Red" nailpolJsh that circulates within this enclosed 
female community aci|uires meaning aivd significance, not 
merely as a violent and felishized image, but as a glam- 
orous extension that empowers women to move further 
away from the domestic enclosure such as it is inhabited 
by Mary Haines and Peggy Dayn and closer to the danger- 
ous, untamed sexuatity of Crystal Allen, w^htx^ gaze, when 
trained upon the masculine subject, is reptirted to have the 
illuminating power of a "searchlight." 

While Cukor's films remains disappointing for its overt 
endorsement of patriarchal values, pJeMSure is nonethele^ 
evoked by tbe predominance of wumen who are as 
obsesstsi with kxiking as they are with speaking. Indeed,^ 
Women scrutinize each other, eye to eye, under the magni- 
fying gLas.ses at the beauty salon, and Sylvia Fowler actual- 
ly w^ears a suit emblaztmed with applique eyes, tn the end. 
Crystal Allen turns her "'searchlighG eyes upon Mary 
tfaines, in a gesture of defiance that threatens, if only 
momentarily, the passivity which defines the domestic 
concerns of the narrative. 


■ilander, and are I he only weaptxiw available lo ihe women 

in lieu of ecc.'Hvinnk or political p«>wer. Unlike Thr however, 

with lb Comic: resolutitm, female piwerlessness is fiiully ^ubstanli' 
fied ifi ftai.^ thf Red Lafjtfrn ihe enactmLnl of vinlerit, palnardul 
Lsw that mutts in the pathetic death of Van'er, I he hivrrifjc execu- 
tion of MeKhan. and Songlun's hmeiy flighl into rrLadne!». 

Kef erring to the terrifying ypeed and ferocity wi|h which they 
deliverL-d their lines, Cukiw said of his actresses, "'I ihink they were 
al] on a horror kick.” He was especially impivsHd with RusselFs 
emerging ta Ivnl^ a^ a comk' artre!». See I ^imbert 1 38. 

9. Gary Carey r Anltff A (New York: Knopf, l^^Wl 

184 

10. Thii wav the only time N^irma Shearer and fcun Crawford 
appeared together in the same film, and mdf>ed part of the reso- 
nance uf their perf urmances in Tlnr Women comes from the intersec- 
tion of these rolnfs with their own screen pefsuna» and Iht^ir respec- 
tive pusttions uf p^i^Wer at thi^ studio. Shearer continued to wield 
puwer at MCM even after the death of her husband, Irving 
Thalberg. and Crawlord had been laKIled '^^x-office p(H*4>n^ by 
the industry in l‘^38. 

11. Cukor^ fitm ksv certainly sc^ftem-d Clare Bcnitbe's bitter attack 
on the privileged women of an id le class, and indeed . Shearers per- 
formance IS a study In elegant restraint. Nevertheless, C'ukor agrees 
that the wronged heroine, Mary Haines, £"Su wurthy and self-righ- 
leousr And with FTCi8ibJy on her side!"') Is far less interesting than hu 
'■monstrous*' characters played by Russell and Crawford. See 
Umberf 13f^l37 

12. The film includes an extended colour-sequence of a fashiun 
show (not direrted by Cuk^rr) attended by most sjf the major charac- 
ters. 
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Anlhivny's l.ist VVe^item, M^pi vf 

wilh a crtHJtt si^uenoe which alincKt archety pally ihx^uke?! 
ime oi tht' cvn^ral thv tradition, the Itine horst^man 

in a WesU-rn UindsCApi?. The credits announce Gary 
CtHiper/ Man of the West' and successiS'e sh^its bring the 
rider closer; a man clearly in reptise, at ease in Ihe saddle^ 
but solitary, self-contained U seems effortlessly to conjure 
up the whole tradition in which the fantasy of such a figure 
is pivotal. 

In immiHJiate contrast Ihe first pisst-credit sequence 
then presents a hustling Weslern town inlo which Oioper 
rides and here, increasingly, Mann draws on other aspects 
of Cix^pt^r's personal he is affable^ helpful, hesitant, the 
character apparently slightly ill at ease in town, i>ut of 
place. As he prepares for a train h^urney, he changes his 
clothes, packs his guns into a carpet bag; he is then a>ini- 
cally tiMrrified of Ihe train and fits with great difficulty^ into 
the cramped scats. Within a short time the train has been 
attacked and Ci.HJpef is left by the Iraekside with two com^ 
panions as the train disappears. Now a third pers^ma grad- 
ually appears. Approaching the apparently abandoned 
farm wheri^ they will seek shelter he takes off the ctiat and 
tie, returning to the more familiar appearance of the 
Westerner and we shortly learn that he was once a mem- 
K^r of the murderous Tobin gang. 


The juKtaposition of images of the hero is unusually 
e^f-treme and implicitly poses one of the film's central ques- 
tions — what is the relatiunship between these versions of 
the same man? How are the archetypal Westerner, the hick 
and the ex -outlaw^ connected? This is perhaps the most 
schematic repiesentation of a concern with the nature and 
identity of the Western hero w^hich runs right through 
Mann's Westerns and particularly; in addition to of Ihf 
the five e>itraordlnafy films starring fames Stewart^ a 
collalHiration between director and star comparable in 
achievement to Slew^art's films wilh Hitchcock during the 
same pehixl. In fact; to borrow something Andrew^ Britton 
has suggested about Hitchcock, these films arc popular nar- 
raliv€?s and yet at the same linw are the conventions of 
such narratives. In particular^ like Hitchcocks in exploring 
ihe identity of the familiar actiem hero, Mann alsc^ analyses 
and problemalises assumptions alxrut masculinity which 
are inherent in popular genres, developing as he does so a 
substantia] critique of central aspects of the traditional 
Weller n. 

It is striking though how little the Western has been dis- 
cussed in these terms. This may be part of the wider phe- 
nomenon: that the genre has bwn very much on a critical 
back-burner in recent years after being central to genre 
studies in the period roughly J%5-75- Other genres — 
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rKitdbly iTKelodrAm.T .ind Him nmr — hAv^ Kvomc the fiVtis 
o(^ study in u>rrns ol gfndef flnd r^pre^entatiun and this 
work ha^ changed the face uf film theory and criticism. 
Even the continuing strand of work on the Western has had 
little to say about gender, with the estception one or tW'o 
writers such as Steve Neale and, most recently, Markin 
Purnphrey, whuM.* splendidly titled article 'Why do cow- 
boys Wear hats in the bathr*H was my own impetus to re- 
scan the held. One effect has biHm that the Western seems 
like another country in genre criticism, Kirely integraled 
inlo wider discussions ot representation in 40's and ^tl's 
Hollywood. To give one symptomatic example: loan 
Mellen's feminist survey of masculinity in American film, 
fljy HaJ WiJies refers to a few' high profile Westerns 

of the l^50s but a>ntains not a single reference to Anthonv 
Mann. 

In studies of the Western iist4f, Mann has long been seen 
as central to the new inflections of the genre that charac^ 
terised the pmst-war peritid — the 'superwestem/ 'adult' or 
-ptsychologicar Western w^hich was varfously celebrated or 
entkised for bringing new social and psychological themes 
to the old formula. T^ese were often films w'ith more prob- 
lematic heixtes and more critical attitudes to American civi- 
lisation than had been common. It a periixl w^hich John 
Caw'elti describes as shifting the genre from the myth of 
foundations to a amcern with social transition, the passing 
of the Old West into mexiem srsciety^ and the Western hero's 
increasingly complex and ambiguous relationship to that 
proeess.3 

These are very much Mann's concerns. There is a famil- 
iar and to an extent justified tendenev in Mann chlicism to 
characterise his handling of the Western as mythic' and 
^archetypar and to see the heroes as overreachc'rs, finally 
■brought low/ as Jim Kitses suggests.^ But recurrently thc^se 
tendencies and I hat motif are mapped on to a narratis^e In 
which sociat change is rapidly taking pbee and the old fron- 
tier days are passing or have passed. Particularly clearly in 
the hlms entirely scripted by Borden Chase, fferid of the Rim 
and The far Coaritn/, but alsc> elsewhere, as in Mitrr of thr 
Wcsl, there" is a sense of 'stages of stxnety',' from the miwt 
primitive to the much more advanced, rapidly succeeding 
each other. The films take on the implications of this situa- 
tion for the Western hero as few others in the periid do. 

Thf f^r CuiiJJfry is in some w^ays the clearest, most 
schematic, treatment of these issues- The film K'gins in 
Seattle in — on khe north-west seaboard and at the 
very end of the familiar historical period of the Western. 
The action moves, with the arrival of Jeff/ James Stewart , 
ni^rth to the gold fields and out of klu' United Slates. Jeff is 
constantly reminded by his partner, ®en/ Walter Brennan, of 
the farm in Utah they have agreed to buy ti^gether but Jeff's 
tratectory is to push on from the disappearing frontier of 
westward expansion, to look for new frontiers^ even beyond 
I be USA. His movement is in line with the traditional motif 
of the hero's escape West at the end of Western narratives 
but the him develops that movement to its logical conctu- 
sion. Davison, the location of the gold camp where the 
film's action climaxes, is geographically a cu I de-sac, wilh 
only o™ way in and out — Two Mile Pass, where gold min- 


ers are ambushed and murdered as the hirers of coemption 
follow the di.srovery of gold, Jeff stands by while the gold 
camp is taken over and his unshakeable refusal to acknow'l- 
edge any human responsibility becomes increasingly dis- 
turbingj its perversity underlined by his commitment to 
Ben. Characleristically he searches for another w'ay out of 
Dawson to avi^id the pass — continuing to look for ways of 
evading both stxrial obligation and confrontation. But as he 
and Ben launch the raft that Jeff believes will enable him to 
escape by river, ihev are attacked^ Jeff is Wiiunded and Ben 
killi^ 

fn its omtext, the implications of the shcH,>iing as the di^ 
max of Jeffs insistence on not getting involved seem para- 
doxical. On the one hand it seems to confirm Jeff's aspira- 
tion to isolatiim and emotional invulnerability: if it hadn't 
been for Ben, who inadvertently gave away their escape 
plan, Jeff would have been clear, Dn the other hand^ with 
Ihe full force of Jeff's coiumitmenl to Ben so clear in the 
film, it emphasises the perversity and destructiveness — 
finally the sheer impossibility — of his denial of human con- 
tact. The hero is in a dead end at several lev-els. The geogra- 
phy dramatises both the cul-de-sac the character has 
reached, Mann's analysis of the situation of the Western 
hen>. The social /hLstorical dimensions of the film give the 
drama of the hero its significant context: the end of the tra- 
ditional fumtier and a remorseless social proci?ss in which 
the cooperative individual enterprise of the original 
Dawson community is overrun by corrupt exploitation of 
law and ruthless enlrepreneurial capitalism. 'The blessings 
t^f civilization' from which Doc Btxmo helps to save Dallas 
and Ringo at the end of John Ford's will 

inevitably cradicale the positive but defenceless values of 
pitmeer communities. The hero's dead-end is personal and 
histiirical; the possibilities of the unexplored West are no 
longer imaginatively avaitahle. The end of the film, afler Jeff 
has acted against the villains and seems to have saved the 
'nice people' and be poised to settle^ stands in app^trent ten^ 
sion with that gloomy scenario, but it has its own complexi- 
ties and I will return to it in relation to other endings, later. 
For the moment I want to stress the film's analysis of the 
essentially untenable position of its hero. Jeff repeatedly 
asserts a kind of tran.scendence, but the transcendence avail- 
able for hert>es in earlier forms of the genre, of confident 
actmo and perfexied moral identity, is precisely v^ hat Mann 
denies. 

We might briefly juxtaptise what Mann is doing here 
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with John Ki>rd'f^ Aiv Chmefftine (|94li^ in which 

ftiird is si ill ^ble to dxEiiTuiiS4' birih a hem^ w'ho 

intiTn^liis^^ thtf w4ldi?rriess/civiti/jtitm oppcx^ition w ithout 
dppH-irent si^niticant Mrain tfitd an atfirmative viEion of a 
new, U>vvly, American civllizatiim griming tn th« West, 
possihif by tht* hem's action. Blit W'ith characteristic 
complex! IV h Ford achieves thcsi* atffirmati^^e elements with 
st^me strain in the hifn as a whole, by, for instance^ killing 
off the ihreats to iht' eitler>;ent community and, more signiF 
icanily for this contexln by displacing the more problematic 
divisions between wildemeiis and civilization from 
Wyatt /Henry Fonda on lo LXic f loll iday/ Victor Mature, 
who is also among ihe characters finally killed „ Tellingly, 
Doc also Kx’ojnes Ihe focus for the attention of the two tra- 
dilional and opposed women, the bar girl and the straight 
girl — in the case of My Clctwcpifinc, the girl from the 

East 

In Mann's films the contradictions that Ford displaces on 
to Ooc Holliday are focused on the hero himself and 
hiMc^me dramatised very intensely as a |?sychic split, impos- 
sible to res4>lve. The terms of that di vis ion are essentially 
iradittonal- Thtry are presented as competing images of mas- 
culinity: on the one hand the claims of settlement, dvdiza- 
tion and stK'ial resp(.>nsihil3typ and on the other of wander- 
ing, wilderness and independence. These are of course 
ubM-ssive oppositions in American culture, endlessly recy- 
cled, and have pnxluccd rmjrrent structures of character 
and situatii>ii w^hich enact the contradictions in various 
ways. In an account of how' genre films ni^otiate such con- 
iradictiims, Robin Wi>od wittily sums up the familiar types 
and the dilemmas they implicitly dramatise; 

The ideal male: Ihe virile adventurer, the pt^tent, untram- 
melled man of action. The ideal female: w^ife and mother, 
ptTfecl ci^m panion, tin" endlessly dependable main.stay 
of hearth and home. 

Since these combine into a couple of quite staggering 
incompatibility, each has his or her shadow. 

Ihe s^'ttled husband / father, deptmdable but dull. 

The erotic woman /adventuress, gambling lady,^ saloon 
'enicrtainer' /fascinating but dangerous, liable to betray 
the hero t>r turn into a black panther.-'’ 

The coniradicbons are evident enough, together with the 
male fantasy inhereni in the 'ideal man" and the fear of 
impiitence that haunts the hem threatened by marriage. In 
terms of masculinity the implicit debale b clear: can a mian 
be a man ami scuttled; or^ as Martin I\imphrey puts it, 'How- 
far can masculintly survive contact with the feminine 
sphere?'* If the fear of impotence is one central issue. Ford's 
LXic I lolliday points tci a different inflection of Ihe dilemma 
— ihe self -destructive, corrosive impact of the division as it 
is internalised. The impKissibility of resolving these dilem- 
mas is rotited, of course, in ihi' power of a fantasy of male 
independence. Mannas films are still gripped by the pi>wer 
of that fantasy but its implications are eivpofkxl with remark- 


able eJarity and intensity. 

In principle, the situation of the hero would suggest that 
a choke is available: for instance^ as in Betid of ihe to 

settle and become a farmer^ or as in The For Cownfrv^ to 
refuse that option. In many versions of the Western, the 
hero makes such a choice^ and either rides on as the film 
ends, or is poised to enter settlement. The contradictions 
inherent in the hero's position are in effect papered over. 
But in Mann, not only does choice hardly seem an appropri- 
ate word to use, but each of the apparent options b present- 
ed in ways which undercut any residual positive connota- 
tions the genre might allDW^ 

Life outside setUemeni b presented recurrently as nega- 
bve in the eacirerm?. Jeff's drive for independence in The Tor 
Coutjlty is self-destructive and perverse; Howie Kemp in 
The Naked Spur has become a bounty hunter; Glyn 
McClintock in Bend of ike Rwer was a raider on the 
Kansas/Mi.ssouri border; Link Jones in Mffn of the IWsf was 
a murderous outlaw. The traditional life of independence is 
characterised as savage, neurotic, regressive. Robin Wood's 
'ideal man/ a fantasy figure of supreme completeness, is 
transformed into a nightmare of psychological trauma^ vio- 
lence and hysteria. The fantasy ol preserving male indepen- 
dence by moving cm b not only no longer available — it has 
become almost psychotic. 

The analysis of the hero in these tenrui b intensified by 
the use of the motif of the double, one of the most familiar 
dramatic structures in n\ale-centred movies, but one capable 
of inflections with very different ideological implicalions- In 
its simplest forms the relationship between the two figure!^ 
is one of opposition; hero and villain. The hero can van^ 
quish the villain, whether in the Western or Ihe story of 
investigation^ and restore moral order. It beccpmes increas- 
ingly complex as the relationship is dramatised not just by 
i^pposition but by similarity; the hero and villain construct- 
ed as v^ersions of each other or as bound in a mutually 
defining relationship: two sides of the same coin. This can 
take many forms, fn the Western TTic Man Wfei SJkJf Lihrrfy 
VakrhY dramatises particularly clearly that the hero cannot 
retain his power and authority after the villain has been 
killed; in kilting Liberty Valance Tom Donlpfu'm writes him- 
self out of the future. Equally^ the villain can become in the 
film's symboLic structure a projection of forces within but 
repressed by the hero. Central relationships in Mann's films 
seem recurrently of this kind^ a second man created as a 
more or less clear version of the hero, linked by blood 
and/or background ( Wmckrstrr 73, Bend of the River, Man of 
the and sometimes given parallels in personality — 
the relaxed and humorous as well as ruthless and violent 
aspects of the hero's character (Bend of the Rit^, Tht Far 
Com n try. The Man from iMromieh 

The link between the literal level of the narraiive and 
these less tangible levels is perhaps clearest in Bend of ihe 

S- 'Ideology, Genre, Auteur.' Film Comment 1 3, No. I, Jan / Feb 
1977. Kii^nted in f iim Gentr Rteder, cd. Barry k. Cr^m, Universily 
of Tfsas Pr^a, 198b. 

6. Martin Pumphrry^ entry on Masculmily, BTI Companion to ihe 
l^frTrr,ed. E BiiscLUimbe, 1991. 

7. Jim Kitees, page 44 
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Rjpfr and Mair of Wfjif. \n Hi'tiif of !ho River, Glyn 
McLinlm’k, soarchin^ for ii wjy around tiu' irmuniiiins ^^:l^ 
the wagon ttain he is guidingj comes across Emerson 
Cole /Arthur Kenntsiy aKiui to ho hanged for horse steal- 
ing. The link betwet^n them is made visually in a /ip pan 
and in Clyn's fingering of his own ntvk (il later iranspin^s 
that hr once narrowly escaped hanging). The men have 
identical backgrounds as raiders on the Kansas /Missouri 
border. It is as though^ in sc*i‘king to evade not only the 
mountain hui his own past, Glyn ifp the image of 

lhal past. In Matt of VVesl it is implied that the outlaw 
gangs are things of Ihe past. But as Link Jones leaves the 
low^n on ihe train^ his old gang re-emerge. The sense of 
them as gliiists called up^ as it w^ere, by Link kising his pre- 
carious place in civilization is almost tangible as they 
app^ear out i>f the darkness in the shack in which Link takes 
Billie/ Julie London and Sam Beasley/ Arthur O'Connell 
after the robbery. In each case the hero has to ft>nfroni and 
destroy these figures fn.^m his past, the prwess one of bi>th 
disavowal and, f think, self destruction. He has, in other 
wordfi, lo deny and disavow his kinship with the double by 
killing him, in order to assert his own difference, but in 
killing him the hero is forced lo use the violence that is 
inherent in him, against a figure who is a version of himself. 

The end of Mair of ihe West is particularly rich in ihat the 
figure Link has to kill has been a 'father' to him and in that 
the final sections ha^ e a much more explicit sc^xual dimen- 
sion than the other films. When Link returns fn>m l^issoo 
alter killing the nemaining gang members, be finds that f>tK^ 
Tobin /Let* J. Ccsbb has rap>ed Billie. Doc's action and wrhal 
follows has a cumplex significance. I^k sees Billie as Link's 
wi>man (his 'son's' w*oman) so to rapt* her is K>th to revenge 
himself ktr link's treachery and tt> act ^>ut his own patriar- 
chal authtmtVx denying his 'son' sexual independence. Link 
finally has lo kill his 'father' because he is evil but also, in 
the li^gic of the relationships to achieve indeptmdence and to 
replace him. It is an act of disa vow'al I I'm ni>t like you? 
w*hich is given its force by the kinship the film has drama- 
tised. But to give thal disavowMl its full impact he mu si 
rejecl a sexual interest in Billie in order to rt'tum to his wife. 
The film begins by giving us Gary Cooper as 'Man of the 
West/ raises questions about that image and ends, as a 
number of winters have suggested, by offering another ptw- 
slbility — thal Doc Tobin w*as the 'Man of the Wesi' Vet if 
we pursue the logic of the film's symbt^Mc structure, per- 
haps this is not an alternative identification of the title fig- 
un^; rather ihe implication may bt* that what Is inherent in 
that serene and solitary figure in the credits is this cra/ed 
old man^ the efnb(.xiimi.nt of a murderous pLitriarchat mas- 
culinity. 

Clearly tht*se represen lations of the hero cannot simply 
he reduced to issues of character. A mapr determinant is 
the historical setting. The fantasy has soured because the 
period of the frontier is passing. Wilh mate independence a 
nightmare and the safety valve of the West no longer Imagi- 
natively available, settlement cannot be evaded. 

Indeed Mann's hertzes invariably end Ihe films framtd 
with a w*oman and apparently pt>ised to setfle. But in a va ri- 
el v of wavs the films als4i put question niarks over this res^v- 


kitiim There is no altemaiive to settlement hut the fantasy 
that these figures can, like WisteT s TJte' l^ir^t^urjari, keep their 
Identity and strength as W^estemers while cx^nlentedly and 
successfully settlings is also strongly undercut, bt^veral 
strategies are at w^ork here, differently artirulakd in each 
film. Errui of tfti- Riivr is perhaps the most appxirently affir- 
mative of the endings, with the wagons containing winter 
supplies finally reaching the fertile Oregon valley and KHng 
grtvted by 'nice pet>p]e.' Bui here the rhetonc of the happy 
ending, linked as it has been throughout to ihe sententious 
mc^ralising and 'happy valley' imagery us^xi by the Jay C. 
Flippen character, in iiseif gives the last scenes a s«pmewhat 
illust^ry feel- At the same time^ as in The f&r CouHir^j (he 
movement of expictitation and violence into the area with 
the disco verv' of gold suggests a remorseless s^Ktal prtKess 
from which the settlers cannot remain detached. In Vit far 
CfPHwfry and 7.1, James Stewart is left respixlively 

with Ihe characters played by Corinne Cal vet and Shelley 
Winters, tn neither case Is a relationship earlier devekiped 
as a basis for the marriage the end may point to. Henee, in 
The Far CourtiTy, is a largely si^xless figure referrtxl lo repeat* 
ediy by Jeff as Treckleface.' The incongruity of the coupling 
of feff and Reni?e could not be cleart*r- In The Naked Spar^ 
where the casting of Jarn‘1 Leigh and the development of the 
character gives Lina rather greater force and presence, 
Mann makes use of the ending in which tht* ceupfc are seen 
moving further West^ in this case low-ards California. But 
any ptisilive amnutatiuns arc qualified by an extraordinari* 
ly bleak final image — the couple riding away through a 
landscape: of blighted and dead trees. Man of i^se Wist is a 
further variant. In Billie /Julie Ltmdon, the film has jM^rhaps 
the stnmgest female figure in Mann's w esterns, but Ihe pt^s- 
sibility of a relationship des'eloping hiawxvn l.ink and Billie 
is bl<K'kedi^ as L have suggested, by Link's already being 
married- The ending, as they drive back ttiwards the settle- 
ments, is very* moving. Billie makes quite explicit the impos- 
sibility of the lovely fantasy thal they mighi bect^me a cou- 
ple. a I the same lime, wv never see the small settlemeni 
(referred to by l-ink at different p«iinls as GiJod Hop4‘ and 
Sawmill — five days ride Wesi of here') where Link has 
marriid and settled. CaxHt Hope, w^hicK is evoked but never 
seen, comes to seem as illusory as I^ssoo, the g^ild rush stl- 
tlemenl of which Ok Tobin dreams but which is revealed 
as a ghi?sl temm It is as ihwgh the film is held between two 
illusions^ two fantasies: that of perfect cummunily and that 
of the widu-tJ|H'n, Wild West of the outlaw*. 

There is a third but les.** ctimmon ending — the death of 
the hen-p — w*hich offers a further way of resolving (or evad- 
ing) the teTLSiionsof Ihe narrative, but Mann uses it, as far as 
I am aware, only in Dn^if's LkiorTiHy (1^^) his first Western. 
The exception seems significant. The hero of the film is an 
Indian w*ho has serx'ed in the VS Cavalry and dies fighting 
the cavalry in defence of land Indians cannoi now own 
under the Homestead Act. Jim Kitses Notes: "As in FJ Cid 
ten years later, the film ends on a strange ivote of dark exal- 
tation — victory* through death,. The link wilh E/ Cid is 
revealing tixi in that I here is an elegiac quality mingUxi wilh 
Ihe exaltation in each ending. It is this possibility that Sam 
Peckinpah repeatedly exploits in the Western, but whereas 






iht* tiifirmdtion at dtnirnttl rumantic indlvidudli^m isceri^Ml 
to I^'Ckinprth's world, it hjs no place in Mann'i. Mann's 
itlApr VVeslems have vi^ry lillle the elegiac about them. 

The sense, then, we ^^et of Ihese tigures is uf m^'-n trapped 
within and struggling to escape trom a narrow and stifling, 
traditional definition of masoilinity as held between two 
incompatible forces. Whether they wish to pull free of 
human contact or their anti -social pa.st in i>rd^r hi set- 
tle, they are forced to exist in a destructive force fields 
pushed and pulled betwwn magnetic ptiles which s^imuJta- 
neously attract and n,^<l. 

To dlscu.ss iht' films in terms of choke ^or lack of choked 
for ihe hii'ro and to pose the issues m terms of gender roles is 
also to open up queshons of genre. In recent years (he genre 
that has been the focus of disaissifin iif gender represi-ntation 
and ideological entrapment in destructive social rules has 
been domestic melodrama. If these debates have centred on 
feminist Readings and on repesentationis of women, (he great 
male centred melodramas of the fifties {films directed by 
Sirk, Ray, Minnelli among others) have also received signifi- 
cant alien (ion. Laura Mulvey comments about Sirk's 
TdrMisJfCii and Wriiien ew iht WiVid: 'Roger 

Schuman...and Kyle Hadley.. <Kilh played by Robert Slack! 
are tortured and lom by the myshque of masculinity, haunt- 
ed by phallic ohsewiiins and fear of impotence. In these two 
films Sirk provides an extremely rare epitaph, an insight into 
FTiCfi as victims of patriarchal society. He shows castration 
anxiety, not (as is aimmon) personified by a vengeful w-oman 
btil presented and withiHit mediation.'*^ 

This is the (errain of what Michael Walker calls 'the 
melodrama nf passion" as opptised to the ^melodrama of 
action' represented by the Hollywood action genres. 
Melodramas of passion arectmeerned 'ntst with the external 
dynamic of action hut with the internal traumas of passion 
(the emotion.sl.''^ The categories, as Walker recognises, are 
not entirely clear-cut and it seems to me that Mann's 
Westerns, in their focus on the unstahle and tortured mas- 
culinity of their heoM's, demand to be seen alongside — 
indeed as part of — the great htties cycle of male melodra- 
mas. Like the protagonists of melodranna, Mann's heroes are 
in a sense victims, lacking the self-knowledge either of the 
traditional Westerner or of the tragic hem and enacting a 
drama of intractable situations. They also share with sti 
nuny of the N^wirCfi of melodrama (and some men — see, for 
instance, Dave/ Frank Sinatra in &1W Ctfmc Rm/iiiny) an 
apparenl choice of two paths, in which synthesis is impiissi- 
ble hut each seems t'qually terrible. The dilemma seems 
insistently: must chotrse, must lose. Like their contempo- 
raries in Metodrama, Mann's protagonists are prisoners of a 
masculinity cixled in hcipelessly contradictory ways. 

Thomas !khatz^^ distinguishes beiwt^n gtmres of con- 
tested and those of uncontesled space: those like the 
Western and some other action genres in which control of 
the 5e(ting is largely what is at stake; and those like mehi- 
drama and the musical in which a stable cultural setting 
exists and established society exerts a ptiwerful and con- 
stricting gnp on the characters. One of the glones of Mann's 
films Is the use of landscape as setting for individual conflict 
but insistently landscape is given symbolic significance that 


precisely mirrors the hero's inner state. The conflicts are less 
between external histoncal forces for control of the setting, 
as they are in many Westerns, and are more embtidimenls 
of the hern's internal struggle. Kitses again sums up the 
effect in his description of Wrncficsfpr 7J: The lefrain is 
coloured by the action that il finally seems an inner land- 
scape, the unnatural world of a disturbed mind.' In this 
respect too, Mann inflects the W^estem towards the motifs 
and structures of melodrama, in which psycholi^ical dilem- 
nrkas are so often the internalised forms of ide^ilogical con- 
tradictions and in which setting and dramatic structure 
externalise both the psychok^ical tensions and the compet- 
ing ideological forci^. There is an urgent need to re-in le- 
grate the Western (and not just Anthony Mann) into the 
wider field of genre studies. 

TTw question that remains at the end of these extraordi- 
nary movies is often what state the here is in. To return to 
Jim Kitses' obser^^atjon that Mann's heroes are brought 
low' — after the cliinactic conflicts these men often seem 
drained. As Kitses writes: 'We must ask what kind of suc- 
cess it is that accounts for the destruction of a father or a 
brother, and httw this equips the character for a mie in the 
community.' tf the violence is a kind of exorcism, it also 
leaves the question of what is left. The exhaustion and even 
despair that seems prt^mt in the heroes at the end of some 
of the movies cannot simply he read, in ihe context of the 
films as a whole, as a lemptwary state. T^ir Nakai Spur is par- 
ticularly explicit about the stale of the hero. Howie Kemp 
maintains his hysterical insistence on pulling Robert Ryan's 
body out of the river for the tKiunty almost to the end bt'fore 
collapsing w^ith an almost desperate cry into the arms of 
Lina /Janet IjCigh. The pull of nihilistic isjilation and the fear 
of commitment are powerfully pre^^mi to the end. 

But if the hero seems almi^t destroyed, it is impirtant 
hi ask whether the 'destruction" carries only negative con- 
notations. It is clear that much of the iniensity of these 
films, as of the contemporary male melodrama, springs 
from a critical engagement with versions of masculinity 
deeply rooted in the culture — and that the tensions inher- 
ent in this field do not readily admit of resolution. Mann's 
films,, howevern are particularly clear-sighted in their 
demolition of the two fantasies that are central to Wesiern 
resolutions: the fantasy of ^the ideal man' and ihe fantasy 
of such a figure contentedly settled. If at the end of the 
films the heroes often sex'm deflat^^ drained^ and if the 
endings are les.s than uplifting (even at times bleak) these 
things may connote nc^t, in a negative^ ix^gretful, elegiac 
sense, the end of the W^eslem hero hut — pisitively and 
remarkably — the collapise of fantasy. 

K Laura VtialVL-y, 'NtTitRs on Sirk and Mekxlraina; 25, 1*^71^, 
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I'm not the sort of person 
men marry" 


MOMSTEflS, QUiERS 
AND 

HITCHCOCK^ S ffEafCCA 


b \i R k Q n ^ /. Reruns t tin 


Thetv is &n cdrly sconu in Aliri.\i HiiLhctjck'ii KrKmi (144*)) 
in which Mastiin de Winter (l-.iun?nce Olivior) iisks iii 
woman* (jMii Fontaine) lo marry him. She offers Max a 
rather tKid reti|XinsL‘ to his query: "I'ln not ihe sari of per- 
sf^n men marry.'' Her comment incites ai least Iwt* ques- 
tions xs'hich are central lo this narrative^ to this tale of 
female desires. Firsts what sort of person do men nxarry? 
And second^ why isn't Fontaine's character of that sort? 

It is the latter question which sparLs my urge to rewrite Fontaine's 
strange an-swer to Max as: "I'm not the S4iri of person w^ho marries 
men." While such a tra ns format itm of diah^ue can he cavalierly 
effected some fifty one years after Rrfecctf's release, I‘ontaine's affili- 
ation with queer women — w omen whose sexualities defy ihc con- 
x^entkmsof 193i>sand lM40s heterosc'xyality — is implied throughout 
the film. It is ihc tracing of the clues which pxnnt again and again lo 
a queer sub-text aligned with mi^nstrosity that will tHailined in the 
following pages. 

Sae-Fllen Case has written that the "queer is the taboevhreaker, 
the monstrous, the uncanny Like the Than tom of ihe Opera, the 
queer dw^ells underground, below’ the operatic t^vertones of the 

t. Fontaine's L’huiracter remains nameless thfisUgh^iUl she narrative. Unlike 
the hrsl Mrs. de iVinter whewe name serx'es iHMh as a charartiT's hirename 
and as ihe film's title, the second Mrs de Winter reli€*s upsm her manta I 
appellation for idimtifiration. As a result, I will aliernately refer lo her as 
Fonttiine as as ilw seeimd Mrs de Winter 







duminiinl; tri^hti-ning ro at, ti plays its own 

org^n, pnxliicing iK own Case's qui*i''i> - and her 

claboratlivn of qiscvr thts^ry — are associated uith "ihe 
idiiwatti. ally -proscribed fH^sition of same-se\ desire" O). 
Qutvrn<"ss is fharacteri/ed by the brt'aking of bound^iriesj 
by an incision into the onti^logical justificdlion and valisriM- 
Hon of heleri»se\ualily. Whereas for Case queers revel in 
same-st'^i desire, in this discussion of Hitchcock's Rrf^ica^ 
the lerm '*quw'r'' will be applit\i btith to ihe text's cinoj la- 
tum of lesbian desires and to ils mtsvemeTits betwi^n same- 
sex and oihcT-sex desires. ''Quiht" thus refers tt^ the same^ 
sex coinp(.>nenis oi the lesbian and Hn^xual desires exhibiteil 
by RiiKvca's henvini^. It also refers tt> the disnjplive qualities 
of I he mm emenl betwtvn sa me-sex and oiher-sesi di'sirt's in 
bisexual examples.^ In writing of the k^bian specters that 
dwell in Knbcrt Wise s Tfrc Patricia White 

as Berts; "The film, resisling the yisuali/ation of desire 
women, displaci's thal desire onto the Icxel o| the 
supernatural..." (I.®*?). Like the gh^wt story described by 
White, t likhcm’k's tkvthic romance sets ihe terms for a queer 
allraction and displnues thal atlraclion onto the lexels of 
mi^aphE^r and supemalure. In applying White's coiTnneni to 
Ri'ftVi'a, a ckise reading of the queer di'siri's w^hkh puncluate 
that film demands hN?th tracing Ihe movie's elaboration of 
female suhjeclivitv and expk>ring ils construe! lEin oi 
KeK\ca's ha un ling monstnwiity. 

A Ckithic romance is no! an unusual lexi in which tt5 seek 
and find a heroirte l ike i>ther w^omen's films of the 1441>s, 
fEKTust^ on the ini vrfEiga turn and representation oi 
female subiixrlo. ity, and it apptsils to female spectators. As a 
Crvthic narralive, it also includes the elabnraiion nt night- 
mare states, an atlention to the prtitagonist's lears, and ihe 
fepresenlallon of evil.^ In jPie^f^E'ctii^ a wealthy %vidowrr, 
Maxim de Winter, mtvts a younger yeoman (Kimlaine) w'hti 
is yisiting Monte Carlo as a paid Ci.Tmpanion to an 
American, Mrs. Van HsippiT (Flt^rence batiks). CXerhearing 
one of her employer's ci>n^ers^niiins. Fontaine learns that 
Maxim's wife Jrownis.i at sea ihe prt»vious year. Fontaine 
and Max sptmd Hmt' ti^ether in Monte Carlo and, although 
he rx^mams a figure marked by restraint and mystery, he 
proptwc"* to her. After I heir hoiH-ymEPcnv they return lo his 
estate in Frtgtand: Manderley. Fontaine feels oul of her ele- 
ment amid the wealth and splendour of her new h^>fne. Her 
displacement is comptHinded by her belief thal her prede- 
cessor, KeN'cca, still hidds her husband's and the staff's 
(especially, the ht»us4‘kiH*per, Mrs. Danvers' 3 loyalties, and 
that she will never bt^able to measure up to the first Mrs. de 
Winter. Mrs. Danvers (Judith Aivderson3 is especially cruel 
to the new bride^ ptnnting out her inadixjuacies on a agiilar 
basis, and frequently as-^^rting Rebecca's superioriiy to her 
sufcessi^r. Fventuallv, how'e\er, Fontaine stands up to 
Danvers and lakes her propcT plaE,v as mistress of the man- 
sion. afler, Rebecca's biwt and Kidy ar*‘ discovert'd at 
sea. Maxim had falselv identified the woman's Nxly thal 
lies in Ihe family crypt In a dramatic confe^ision. Max 
admits ti.> hi^ bride that he didn't love KeKx’ca, that, in tat.1. 
he hattd her, and that they tought bitterly the night she 
dnd. Asserting thal she fell and struck her head, thereby 
killing herselt, Maxim admits that he placid her btdy in the 


Ksat. sailixi il oiit, ant sant. it Vho rex efahon that he didn't 
love Kebixxa ihnils Fontaine. The remainder of the film is 
spent in\x"stigaling Rebecca's death. When a london doctor 
mtdrms Max and the authorities that his first wife had can- 
cer, her demise^ is dismissed as suicide. Hearing of Rebecca's 
illness and the suicide theory^, l>anvers sets the mansion on 
fire, destroying must oi ihe de Winter possessions and 
killing herself. 

Aa’i^rdmg to l>iane WaUlman, ”the central feature of the 
Gothics IS atnbiguily. the hesitalion bi^tween two possible 
I nlerpret.it ions of evenly by ihe protagtmist . . .(lln ihe Gothic, 
this hesilalion is experienced by a character... who is 
female."^ In true Gothic fashion, Ri^becca traces Fontaine's 
hesitations, her tfEiubiing questions which punctuate the film 
with ambiguity and ambivalence: Does Maxim love his sec- 
ond wife, or dties he not? Will he always be preoccupied 
w ith Kebixca^ or w ill be It^vu her in ihe pas*? Dties he love 
Rebecca, or diK-s hi.*^ preixrcupalion suggest something other 
than love? Can Ftmlaine fulfil the expectations he has of a 
wife, iir will she forever rt^main a child in his eyes? C>n the 
surface, Ihes^'^ qui'slnms suggest that Hit husband serves as 
the focus of her inquiries, as ihe principal sign of ambiguity, 
since il is his actions and muiives w hich Fontaine has tiXHible 
deciphering. These queries are, however, more complex than 
a surlace reading would allow. Fontaine's efforts lo Hnd out 
mort'aKiut Maxim's mixids and fi?elings, to understand him 
Kmer, are als 4 > aliempts lo find out about anuther wxvman, 
Rebevea. Rebtx ca is an elusix e, sexually attractive^ and pow'- 
erful figure in this film =- even in her alx#ilC€. The second 
Mrs de Winter's fascination with her predecessor permi.xates 
the text, thereby causing Ftmtain*^ to spend the course of the 
film investigating questkins posed in relation lo two charac- 
ters: Max and Rebt‘cca Ibus^ although Fontaine and Max's 
coupling is marked by ambiguity, the text is equally haunted 
by an ambiguous representation of lU'becea. 

ReK'tca coniribules to the ambiguities in Fontaine and 
Maxim's relationship by intervening in that relationship. 
:^he rntdiates, and in cettain instances obstructs, the film's 
primary heterosexual couple. A close look at two early 
scents indicatt'i^i lhal Rebecca is a force that Fontaiive and 
Max contend with, even in her absence. For example, in the 
scene directly following Fontaine's opening voice-over, 
Maxim nrnH-ls his second wife. The ghost ivf Rebecca is fig- 
urtM as the crashing wave to which there was a dissolve 
from her hedrtHim window. The sequence begins with a 
high angle panning shot of the ocean which then moves up 
the side of a cliff and rests on a figure (Maxim) standing on 
the cliff's edge. There is a cut to an extreme close-up of 
Max's face as he start's at the tveean. As he begins lo step for- 
ward, the music reaches a cresct'ndo. 1 1 ends abruptly and a 
female v-oice is heard shouting: "No, slop!" Maxim turns his 
head m thediretiion from nvhich the %micecame and there is 
a cut to a long shol of him in ihe foreground, a woman in 
the mid-gixnind further dowm the hill, and the ocean on the 
left ol the scretm 

Lniil this point, bo^lh the shot constructions (framing, 
angles, elc.), as well as Max's physical posture, directkin of 
his ga/e, and general expression, suggest that it is towards 
ihe ivean. Its wards KeNvea w'ho is repeatedly associated 
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with wAiet lhmu};hc?yt the film, that he ^Atvd. fie 
at the sea^ he iteps towards it, and he swems to float over it 
due to the high angle of the shot. Once Fontaine's voice 
inteiTupts his feverie, howwer the orieTi!ati4.>n of the scene 
shifts, fte turns to face her. The con figu ration erf the long 
shot suggests I hat Mass and Fontaine a re siinulianeously 
aligned with each othetp while their bodies remain oriented 
lo the ^Kean. ft is only in the close-ups which follow this 
establishing shot that their bodies appear to have turned 
fully towards each olher. For this scene ends wnlh a 
realignment from Rebecca to Ftmlaine. After yelling at his 
future wife and causing her to depart, there is a cut to a 
clc^se- up of his face as he watches her leave- He turns tt> look 
at the water and turns again to gaze at the spot from which 
Fontaine departed. Finally, he exits the frame. The camera 
rests in this position for a few^ moments; the screen is filled 
with the ocean and the sound of crashing waves. 

Fontaine and Max's first meeting ends abruptly. She is 
chased away, he eventually departs in her directionp and the 
scene doses with an image of Rebecca's metonymic stand- 
in: water. Rebecca's participation in this sequence isp howev- 
er, suggested by more than her oceanic associations. She 
oo’upies a pi^itkin on the cliff as a memoryp as a figure who 
once sttxKl on that precipice with her new husband. The 
space in which Fontairw meets Max is the space in which, 
we later find nut, his first bride confessed horrible things to 
himr in w^hich she destroyed his dreams of matrimonial 
bliss. On the cliff, Reb«?cca agreed to "play the part" of the 
perfect wife, but their happiness was a sham. That Maxim 
and Fontaine meet at the site of the destruction of his first 
honey mot>n does not bode well for their union. Rebecca 
haunts this scene as an absent signifier of failed heterosexu- 
al matrimony 

In a later scene, in w^hich Fontaine and Max stand a 
Monte Carlo promontory overlooking the ocean, Rebecca 
mediates ^hei^ coupling once again. Fontaine has just fim 
ished sketching Max and they begin to discuss Manderlev 
and her child hcxid tnp wnlh her father to the ^egi^:^n whi^re 
it's located. Their discussion begins ratht'T innocently - They 
mention the weather, htiw cold it must bt* in England, and 
how nice it is to be able to swim in the ocean. After this part 
of the Conversation, Fontaine describes the perils of the 
undertow^ and tells of a man's drowning the previous year. 
Max squirms and grimaces in response to her w^ords. He 
pulls away from her, as she continues; 'Tve never had any 
fear of drowning, have you?*^ Max pivots and turns as 
Fontaine conlinues lo speak He walks further and further 
into the background- Finally, Fontaine turns to where he 
once was, as the ocean frames her face in close-up. 
Eventually, he notes: "Come, 111 take you home " She nods 
nervxnisly and acquiesivs to his demand. 

Thi;^ description of the sketching scene suggesih, a Hi do 
laier driving scenes, that w^hether she appears in the form of 
a body erf water or when verbally invoked and impliedn 
Rebecca interferes in Fontaine and Max's relationship. In this 
example, she intervenes in their coupling by visually 
enveloping them and by serving as the unnamed demon 
responsible for Max's altered mcxxl. Since, near the end of iht' 
scene, boih Max and Fontaine are physically piTsiiiomd in 


relation tn the sea. and since it i^ that pesitinninK w'hich 
delays Fontaim^'s reali/atic^n that she has upst-i him and thai 
he has deported from her side, Rebecca intrudes by drawing 
Fontaine's attention away fmm Max Rebecc-a's presence- in - 
absentia thus sends a tmuhling ripple through Max and 
Fontaine's early interaction.^. She mediates their coupling by 
posing A threat to rf; she threatciLs hi haunt Maxim's present 
in the form of memories and to irfW^K-ahly inscTt herself into 
Fontaine's life as a menacing, intruding, and atlractive figun'. 

FoPtaine's relationship to her predecesstir is unique — 
Rebecca is noi just any heroine. First of all, she never <ince 
appears in the film. Second, she's dead. Rebecca's physical 
absence is, however, rendered palpable and in thai si,^ps<> 
present throughout the film. The deceaMd Mrs. de Winter 
haunts Refvee ti as a ghosi, a monstrosity whose power 
resides in ivcit In-ing seen. Tania Modleski puts it w^ell when 
she notes that "Rebecca herself lurks in the blind splice of 
the film, with the result that, like the shark <iti fans) and 
unlike the second Mrs. de Winter, she never becomes 
'domesticated.'"'* The spectral status of Rebecca is ambigu- 
ous, since it depends simultaneously upon her figural invis- 
ibility and upon a sustained discusskin of her appcsirance, 
behaviour, and cozporeality. At times, the dialogue about 
Rebecca and a reci.^nitton of her position as the text's mon- 
sti?r are cnwibined,. For example^ when ihe stHTond Mrs de 
Winter asks Frank (Reginald DennyJ, Maxim's assistant, 
about his imprvssiorts of Rebecca, he respsonds: "I suppose 
she was the most beautiful creaiure I ever saw" <emphasis 
added). Later in the film when Max dt^'ribes the events of 
the night Rebecca died, he refers to her as a "spirit" and the 
"devil." Each of these descriptions aids in the establishment 
of her monstrcNsily, a mtinstrosity that U intimately linked, 
especially in Frank's oimmeni, to fn^r aboiirmal btHly. 

The construction of Rebecca as a frightening figure bears 
a striking similarity lo the position of monsters in the classic 
hnm>f film; the monster is unnaturaL disxMSiid, and often 
has a privileged relationship with death. Rebecca's assiKia- 
tion with ihi!% type of monstrosity is accomplished both 
through diah^gue, such as her description as a "creature," 
and through metaphonc and metonymic ass(»cia lions of her 
with the unrestrained and destructive force's of nature (pn- 
marily the sea), and with the forebtHling and mysterious 

2. Sue- Eller CaH'. "Tracking the Vampire." Dlffrrrpjkrs 3:2 {Summer 

3, Ji alteriTiite Kiwifti I he tmms "ijUL'er" and "Leshian" m !hl^ dis*- 
cussion. As iiL’tfed itxsve. "queer' i?i meanl to refer tu I he display oi 

lesbian and bisruual lendenoes in Rdve^ia's female chiiraciers. 
However, m combining bisexual and htvmosexual pT£:ii. li vitnfi in 
one term, the lesbian specificities of certain charicterx (e.g., 
Danvers) and of certain sleretitypcd behaviours (e.g., Rebecca's 
man -hd ting in I he nnsvlt go unnaim-d As a result, I wilJ use the 
term '^lesbian" in thc»se inslanci.^ in which ii is imporUnl lhal 
speinhcalty hamcwxua I amrKMal icms be pfivihged. 

4 IVier Bfxxik.s, Mc^ixJrffimilir Ijm^inalkni (New York: Columbia 
lfl\ y 10 

5. Diam^ Wald man. "'At kist I can tell it to skiirw-imer": FL-minine 
t\»iiH of View and Subfectivity in ihi.^ Ik^ihir Rcimance Film of I he 
m-UK" Cmrma (Winter IW3t Tt 

h. Tania M^xfleski, Hic Wpiticpf Wfco knru.' Tixi MhcA- HiicHd^k artd 
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di^min.imt' Ht M^niiiiTley. Thv mrtn^ion which resits un 
Mtitidi-rlev's ^r>uthK iSr hLe eiII Cii>thic hi>iiw>ti‘iid.s, hdunt- 
K\{ II is ii ^pace rcptMtetlly ^isstPCi.ikHi with Rebt'^C4l |hnsuji;h 
tiu' jpptarHiiKe til her an n .pipkins, statinnery^ and 

sjtlicr items ivhich l-onliiine slumbk^ il^Xin she moves 
tltrou>;h the hmist* The manskin serves both as I he spjce 
w hich Keheecj hLiunls .ind which is her: she emhodtes 
VLmdertev <mJ lurks in its thirk cumers. In Ihe bepinnitig 
the film, F'onlaine desenhes the as "'secretive and 

si lent." terniH which tx^th fXThi unify Ihe m-ansion And Align it 
with the eteriuillv silent, dcs:eAst*d ttebc'cca. Like the mon- 
ster of cliissif httrrorr the miinsion is lArger th^n life: even 
the dtiorkntsbs are pusitioned at a height which miikes 
I ontHiitx^ IsHik chiki-like in her attempts lo turn them. It is 
mv^terioiis and indecipherable: l-imlaine is disorientt^d by 
jls spac tons ness. And il is foreign, esjxx’iaily lo Fonlaine, 
whose s 4 Kio-v«vii>nomifc. background has not prejMrtsJ her for 
siu ii ive.illli. F-ontaine's rt'lnllionship lo her environnwnt is, 
therefore, not unlike her relationship Ui Rebecca — a 


woman w'ho is aggrAndt/ixl^ whvise mysteriinistxxs haunts 
Funtairm\ and w'hose s^niAl class renders her alien to her 
successor- 

Rebeccd's affinity with Maiiderley and nature is suggesl- 
ed early in the film. The movie opens w ith a lemale voice- 
over w^hich accompanies a mvibile camera as il moves 
smcMithly dviwn a winding road and around the charretl 
remains of a mansion. Fontaine's voice desi’rilx'S a drt'am 
she had of returning to Manderley. She nott^ Imw' natures 
*'ltmg, tenaciiius fingers'^ have encroiichLcI iiptm the virive, 
how the mtionlight tricks her inlo believing that 'light came 
from the w’indows"' of a house characterized by "pt^rlt'cl 
symmetry/ and how, at the scene's cii^‘, she is lett iviih tht^ 
mansion's 'Staring w^alls." This stt|uerice enca^Tsulates twn 
primary narrative threads which are wtuen rough the tevi 
IHrst the perstmificalion of nature ("long, tenaciiius tiiigers") 
and of the house Tstaring w-alls '), and the dv«H.ription of 
the house's pt^rfivlion fas M.ivim later noil's, everyone 
him Rebecca w'ould make the 'perfect wile"}, invoke 
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Rcbeccj's dh^L-nt prrwni:^ Md imply htfr d^^ociaiinn wilh 
Ihtf iruinsinn and naKirif. Stmnd, Fimtaine's iJEiublih|i; with 
Rt'btsrca in ihiii s^^ment establLshi^s a theme which is elabo 
ratted upon ihruuj^hout the film. That doubling is implied 
through an ambiguous use of pronuuns. Fontaine notes 
early in her voice-over: *'|L]ike ail dreamers, I was pos- 
sessed of a sudden, supernatural ptiwer and passed like a 
spirit through the barrier bt'fofe rne.** Uter in the mono- 
logue, she asstTts: “'We can never go back to Manderley 
again, that much is certain." Jn referring to herself as a spir- 
iln in introducing herself in a manner which the film over- 
whelmingly associates wi\h Rebecca, Fontaine's 'r might 
be Li>nstrutd as Rebccca'‘s as well, as a sign i her oJ subh^'tivi- 
ty for Ibe absent body which haunts the remainder of the 
narrative. When Fontaine 6. hi ft s from the pronoun "i" to 
she shifts from a singular subjective position to a sub- 
fectiviiy marked: as plural, and thus suggestive of a cou- 
pling. The ambiguity of her WEirds, the uncertainty of her 
pronouns (which characters are they meant to refer lo^J, 
implies two possible couples: Fontaine and Mas, and 
Fontaine and Rebecca. 

That Fontaine and Rebecca's diHlbling and ciHipling are 
suggested at the beginning of tht' film is significant; not only 
do the doubting and coupling indicaie ihe pnmacy of the 
women “s relationship throughout Rfbecca, but they also 
aitesE to the p>wer of their btmd lo survive the end of the 
narrative. The remainder of the film, the part directly fol- 
lowing Fontaine's voice-over, is a flash -back. The events 
reprt*?.ented in Ri^hetxu ticcurred before Fontaine's intnduc- 
iofy dream, bi^fore the opening's alignment of Ftmtaine with 
Rebecca. Ththf alignment survives the death and destruc- 
tion elalXTrattd upon in the film and outlasts Fontaine and 
Mast's depariure fn>m Manderley. But it is not solely the 
survival of Fontaine and Rebecca's alignment w^hich the 
opening dr^^am suggests. Fontaine' s compelling voicenwer 
constructs the mansion and the woman which it represents, 
as figures which the second Mrs. de Winter powerfully 
returns to, even in her dreams. Fontaine's reverie signifies 
Rebecca's central position as a persistent tibject of fascina- 
tion fi>r her successi^r. 

The f1ashb<ick portion of the film thus functions, among 
other things^ ttn establish F4,intaine and Rebecca's alignment, 
lo set the terms for a queer attraction. The shift from the 
opening segment to the flashback section of the narrative, is 
achieved thn^ugh a irtKim into one of the mansion's win- 
dow's — the one in Rebecca's bedrtx>rn — and a di.ssc>lve to 
a shot of crashing waves. This transition establishes both a 
lem^xiral shift and a metonymic link between Rebecca and 
water. The link is hirther established in the scene between 
Fontaine and Max, mentioned earlier, in which she 
describes the perils of the undertow and recounts that a 
man drowned the previous year The ocean, characteri?xxl 
as dangerous and destructive is, as we later find out, h<.>me 
not only to this drowned man's btxly, but to Rebecca's as 
well. In this scene, and in the film as a whole, Rebecca is 
Kith represent'd by and residt^ in the ocean. She possesses 
a destructive and monstrous link to the forces of nature 
The queer dimensions of Rebt'cca's monstrosity are 
imptitsJ at various moments in the narrative. In a scene in 


the hrat- house in which Maisim reveals his ^me feelings for 
his first w-ife, he notes: 'T never had a moment's happiness 
with her. She W'as incapable trf love^ or Umdemess, or decen- 
cy." A gtHid portion of Oliviers dialogue is transcribed 
from the novel on which the film is based. However, in 
Daphne du Maurier's original text, Maxim goes on to articu- 
late what is only suggested in the film: "She was not even 
normal."^ Rebecca's abnormality finds metaphoric repre- 
sentation in the revelation that her body was wracked by 
disease, by <1 cancer that was propelling her to a speedy 
deaih. In contrast to Max's assumption that she was preg- 
nant, that hers was a reproductive tread, ''natural) female 
body, Rebecca was gestating a growing tumour and not a 
grow'ing child, The novel makes her reproductive abnor- 
mality more explicit. !>r. Baker, in his review of her medical 
records, declares; 'The X-rays showed a certain malforma- 
tion of the uterus, I remember, w hich meant she could never 
have had a child, but that was quite apart, it had ncything io 
do with the disease" (3b7). The deductive leap from 
ReK?cca's abnormal reproductive system to a quwr sexuali- 
ty is minimal; the association of homosexuality with sterility 
has a long heritage. Moreover, the description of ReKxxa's 
physical state recall!^ the stereotypical equation of lesbian- 
ism with an unnalural — that is, non'repriHJuctive — 
female sexuality. 

Rebecca s alignment with queemess is further suggested 
in another segment of the scene betw^een Fontaine and 
Maxim in the K>at-house. As Max recounts the events of 
their honey mixm in Monte Carlo, he tells of one of their dis^ 
cussions: "Do you remember that cliff where you first saw' 
m€'?...That was where I found out about her ... She stoed 
there laughing, her black hair blow'ing in the wind, and told 
me all about herself Everything. Tbings I1l never tell a liv- 
ing Mml \ W'anled to kill her." Max's reaction lo Rebecca's 
comments may refer to his homir at a confession of hetero- 
sexual infidelity. However, I here is also a "coming out" 
quality to Mdx^s description — he "found out aKiut her," 
Rebcx’ca tt^ld him "all about herself " This qualily, combined 
with the unrepi'^a table nature of her words, suggests that 
hers is not a "lawless sexuality," to borrow^ Modleski's 
phrase, of a normal kind (48). An ad missitrn of heteixisexuaJ 
infidelity in 1WM> {or in t'*^8 when the novel was released) 
may have biH?n horrid, but it could have been revealed to 
"another living soul " Queer behaviour, on the ottn^ hand, 
w^as more likely to have been treated as unrepeatable, as 
th^iroughly unuiterable. 

VVriting of the male homosexual sub-text in Roberi Ij^uis 
Stevenson's The SSrsti^e Case of Dr. fekyU and Mr. Hyde 
(18h6), Elaine Showaller notes that "|i|he metaphors as.soci- 
aied w^ith Hyde are those of abnormality, criminality^ dis^ 

ease, contagion, and death In the most famous code w'ord 

of Victorian homosexuality, they [other male charactersl 
find something about Hyde.'''^ While Rebecca 

appeared in print and celluloid well after thi‘ end of the last 
century, many of the metaphors that adhere lo Hyde's char- 


7, Odphne Du Mali her. (N'l-W VEirk: Avon Botiks, 271. 
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Acter, js ShowahtT de^icriN?^ them, appi v lo Rebecca as weR. 
Mt>rtwcr, ihc unspeakable status queemt'^i* in Dr. Ifkjfil 
and Mr. has endured well into this century^ Hve 
kLfsn^sky ^i^wick points mit in £;pis/™off^y of the 
That I he myst ique suirnu riding Rt'becca 's sexuality is char- 
acterized as unuilerabk\ reintorces its coitesp^vndeTice with 
late-nineteenth and early-twentieth century treatments of 
homosexuality. Homusexuality was represented through 
the enfiwcement ut a discourse of silence - it was that which 
w‘as should not, and could not be spoken. In the noveJn 
Rebecca's abnormal ^in this instance, non-heterosexuan 
qualities are, however, elahtrated upon in a manner which 
flirts with speaking Ihe unutterable- Near the end of the 
book Mrs. Danvers tells Jack Favell (George Sanders)^ 
Rebecca's cousin with whom Rebecca suppo^ly had an 
affair, that she w^is neither in love with him nor with 
Maxim, and Mrs. Danvers continues: 'lihc despised all men. 
She was above all ihat" (Du Maurier 340), Here again a 
stereotypical characterization of lesbians is invoked: 
Rebecca was a man-hater. More significant perhaps in the 
context of ihe him is the fact that Favell is played by George 
Sandm, an actor whtise general perfurmance style and par- 
ticular character in Rfhrcca suggests a dandy, a man who 
bears a striking resemblance to lasting stereotypes of male 
homosexuals. In speaking of the IHOOs, Showalter notes: 
*'|T|he image of the English male hoiTKisexual that prevailed 
for much of this century was that of the effeminate aesthete 
or the decadent dandy,,." (178), The fad that FavelL 
Rcivica's "decadent dandy," is the only signifkant male fig- 
ure around whom intimalions of an affair wuih Rebecca 
revolve, suggests that her heterosexual interests may not 
have bivn very serious. 

The ambiguous representation of Rebecca's sexuality is 
compounded by an equally complex constructitxn of her as 
an icon of femininity- Speaking of the novel on which the 
film w^as txisc-d, Alison Light argues that 'Rebecca becomes 
the figure which reveals the girl's I Fontaine's I unfulfilled 
desires. She is what is missing from the marriage; she is 
body to the girl's endless cerebration, the absent centre 
around w'hich the narrative and definitions of femininity 
tum"^*^ Fontaine, indeed^ .<tpends much of the film attempt- 
ing to replicate the actions, dtxrisions, and wardrobe of her 
predecesst^r. In spile of Maxim's I'nirealies that she remain a 
child and that she never w'ear pearls and black satin (signi- 
fiers of adulthixxj and of the upper class), Fontaine insists 
upon growing up and taking Rt’becca's place — she w^ears 
pearls and black satin, she begs Max to allow her to give a 
costume balh and she wx*ars the same costume worn by 
Rebtvea the previous year. Despite her repeated failures in 
becoming her predecessiir, Fontaine dwells on Ihe fact that 
she lacks whal is attnbuted to Rebecca: ■"brains, beauty and 
breeding." 

The ambiguities surrounding Rebecca as a model of fem- 
ininity are compelling- As Light indicates, Rebecca is 
aligned with femininity in the novel, but she is also aligned 
with masculinity, as Mrs. Danvers' remarks make dear: 
'"She had all the courage and spirit of a boy- had my Mrs. de 
Winter. She ought to have been a boy--.'* (I3u Maurier 242). 
And as Max notes of her appearance the night she died: 


'"She looked like a boy in her sailing kitr a boy with a face 
like a Botticelli anger (278). Fontaine's character alio 
assumes a masculine pt^sitkin in the book, hut one associate 
cd less with independence and beaulyn as is the case with 
Rebecca, than with the vulnerabilities of nrkak childhood: "“I 
was tike a little scrubby schoolboy with a passion for a 
sixlhdonn prefect" (35) and el-sc where: '1 would feel like a 
whipping boy who must bear his master's pains" (12). It is 
note worthy that the masculine traits attributed to the sec- 
ond Mrs- de Winter possess strong hints of male hiwnosexu- 
aliiy. In the first example, Fontaine's character describes 
herself as a young boy attracted to an older boy. In the sec- 
ond, she pt^sitions herself as the victim in a male-identihed 
s/m-type scenario- In both instances, she las a "he'") 
responds to men in ptxs^itiims of authority. The masculine 
trails attributed to Rebecca by Danvers are os powerful as 
those possessed by Fontaine's authoritative men. As 
Danvers notes: "She did what she liked, she lived as Fihe 
liked. She had the strength of a little lion" (243). The first 
Mrs. de Winter's impressive status suggests that Fontaine^s 
position in relation lo Rebecca is not unlike her position, vis- 
i-vis the prefect and the master. Rebecca and her succes- 
sor are thus aligned through their shared, yet differential, 
relationships to masculinity — once agaiHr a conventional 
reading of lesbianism springs lo mind; lesbians are mascu- 
line women. Fontaine's position as the passive pailner in 
these homosexual pairings invokes another connotation 
assiKiated with lesbianism; she plays the "Femme" to the 
master's, the prefect's and Rebecca's "Butch.'" 

While the novel is more explicit in its associations of 
Rebecca and Fontaine's character with queemess, the film's 
very repression of the subject actually reinforces its pres- 
ence as a relentless undmument. On screen, the nrKist strin- 
gent ambiguities surrounding Rebecca's femininity are indi- 
cated by Maxim's requests that Fontaine not change, that 
she n^>t become more like Rebecca- Frank's comment that 
she was a "beautiful creature" similarly problemalizes the 
idealization of her feminine stature. Fontaine's refusal to 
heed these ambiguinis warnings indicates that her fascina- 
tion with Rebecca somehow exceeds Maxim's desires for 
Rebecca. Fontaine's insUilence on assuming Rebecca's place 
in Manderley and the repealed doubling of her with the first 
Mrs. de Winter, intimate Fontaine's intention to adopt 
Rebecca's position in the text — the pi^itton of the sexual 
renegade: the iTKinstrous queer. 

Rebecca's intrusion into her successor's life thus con- 
tributes to the fragmentation of Fonlalne's desires. For the 
sake of clarity, those desires can roughly be divided into the 
following categories: (1) her desire for a romantic coupling 
with Maxim; (2) her desire for a familial union with (a> Max 
as a father figure and (b) Rebecca as an idealized mother; 
and (3) her romantic desire for Rebecca, for an absent 
female body. Fontaine's heterosexual desire has received the 
most criiical attention in readings of the film. For example, 
Mary Ann Doane notes that in Krhrccii "the diegetic film's 
conhnuous unfolding guaranteed a rather fragile binding of 
the dnves in the heten^xual unit of the harmonious cou- 
ple."'^ Although Doane goes oil to address the manner in 
w'hich that union is rendered tenuous in the film, ihehetero- 
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sexual couple serves as the central pivot o^ her analys^is^. 

Fontaine's famiHaJ desires have also been noted by crit- 
ics. Her relationship to Maxim is heavily coded as that 
between a daughter and her father. <For example^ Max 
requests that she nest gmw up, that she stop biting her nails, 
and that she nut catch cold.) Donald Kanvaud notes that 
Max be\x>mes her "'acquired father-figure;'^ the man who 
rescues her from her dowerl socio-economic pcssilion and, 
in classic fairy^^tale fashion, renrifsves her from the jaws of 
the beast — in ihis instance^ her horrid employer, Mrs. Van 
Hopper/*-^ 

That Kebecca serves as Fontaine's idealized nnother has 
been argued quite forcefully by Tania M^KlIeski: 

Hilchcwk's films I present] images of ambiguous sexuality 
that threaten to destabilize the gender identity of the pro- 
tagonists and viewers alike. Although in Psyefte the moth- 
er/son relationship is paramount, f will argue that in films 
from Pi’fwca on it is more often the mother/ daughter rela- 
tionship that evokes this threat to identity and constitutes 
the main “poblem* of the films (5). 

ModU^ki describes Kehocd as a female Oedipal drama in 
W'hich Fontaine must vanquish the threat of her maternal 
rival in order to take up her proper position within an 
Oedipal scenario, her proper position with her 
husband /fat her. As she notes, "'it becomes obvious that I he 
two desires cannot coexist! the desire for the mother 
impedes the pn>gress of the heterosexual union. Ultimately, 
then, I he heixiine disavtyws her desire for the mother, affirm- 
ing her primary attachment to the male"" (51). 

Modleski's reading Ls a compelling, but partial one. Us 
strength resides in the recognition of the central function of 
the figure of Rebecca to the narrati ve, to the development of 
Fontaine's character, and to the film^s pnmary heterosexual 
relationship. Her reading is, however, limited by her confla- 
tion of Rebecca's role as a maternal figure with her petition 
as an 4.)b)ect of ferrule sexual desire. Modleski achieves this 
conflation by remarking on the issue of lesbianism T'there is 
something more at stake iHTe, Si^mething ptUentially more 
subversive” {3l|l, and working that issue through in a rapid 
manner. N^vting the limitations of the Electra complex for its 
Kv-rigid conceptualization of the girl's perception of her 
mother as an object of rivalry for her father's attention, 
Modleski argues the existence and power of the desire of 
women for other women'" (51). She goes on to assert that 
Fontaine repeatedly seeks the affections of Mrs» Danvers 
(the bad mother)^ a woman obsessed with and sexually 
attracted to Rebecca. After establishing Fontaine's links to 
two molher- figures (Rebecca and I3anvers), Modleski writes 
the passage quoted above: ''[tjhe desire for the mother 
impedes the pn>gressof the heterosexual union.,." (51). The 
logic of Modleski's argument obscures a critical slippage. 
The rhetorical move is from the concept of lesbianism, to the 
elaboration of Fontaine s maternal feelings for Danvers, to 
Danvers' sexual attraction to Rebecca — queer desire is dis- 
placed from the daughter onto the had mother, [t is not 
Fontaine who sexually desires Rebecca, the argument sug- 
gests, It is Mrs. I^anvers who does so. Fontaine's rejection of 


Rebecca need not be read as the rejection of '"something 
subversive," but functions instead to promote the viability 
of the Electra complex. (If she's not attracted to Rebecca then 
it stands to reason that her disavowal depends upon 
Rebecca's >itaiusasa rival for Maxim's affections.) 

Assuming, however, that Mixlleski is sincere in her crili- 
cism of the Electra complex as an adequate thetmzation 
relationships among w'omen, her argument must be revi^^ed. 
That revision requires the rew'orking of Rebecca's function 
within the film. Modleski's comment might thus be reword- 
ed: "Itlhe desire for the mother [as a sexual object] impixJes 
the progress of the heterosexual union."* Such a reviskm is 
consemant with both psychoanalysis and feminist notions of 
bisexual speclatorship, which rely upon an assumption of 
pre^Oedipal proximity between daughter and mother, a 
proximity used to theorize women's overidentification with 
other women and, in the case of the female viewer and her 
gaze, with images. This reading is, however, limited in 
that it suggests that the desire of one won^an for another is 
expikable either as a form of regression or as an idealized 
relationship^ berth of which depend upon overidentification 
as a premise. Modleski's ft^ncept — shared by other femi- 
nist film theorists and critics — that the desire for the moth- 
er impedes the progress of the heterosexual ample, can be 
rephrased as follows: Desire marked by same-sex identifica- 
tion with the mother impedes the progress of desire marked 
by sexual difference, i.e., desire for a man. For the heterosex- 
ual couple to succeed, there must be a shift away from 
same-sex identificatkm, lixvm sameness per se, to sexual dif- 
fe^enc^^ Adult female subjectivity and sexuality are, from 
this thet^reticat position, characterized by the female sub- 
ject's accession to a p.)sition marked by difference and it is 
only lesser forms of sexuality which posit sameness as their 

Since psychchanalysis privileges sexual differx^nce, a male- 
female binary opposition, to acccpunt for identification pro- 
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cesses, queer retflfionfihip are^ by definition, thetm/tid 
either less-than (re^^ress^ki) or more- than (over-identified 
and thus always operate in rt’/atjtm ia a hetercw^iual norm. 
The heleros-esism inherent in this reading of psychic pr«> 
cesses is appatenl- It is also insidious in that it depends 
upin the notion of identification for its explanatory ptwer 
and results in a consequent elision or reduction of queer 
sexual desires. In the realm of film analysiSn the female spec- 
tator's ga/e at female characters becomes a garx? marked by 
^me-scx identification. While this viewing prtKess may of 
may not subsume sexual desires, those desires are not the 
organising principle of the gaze, as is the case for the tradi- 
tionally-conceived heter^isexual male viewer.^* tf sexual 
desiri's are equated with identification pr^Kesses that are 
uniform fi:^ all women, how are queer female subjectivities 
to be differentiated fn^in heterosexual female subjectivities? 
In prevailing uses of psychoanalysis to theonze the female 
spectator's gaze^ they are not. It is all wumen's piiiential for 
bisexual identification which is addressed by this concept, 
and not queer women's potentials for same-sex sexual 
desire.*^ 

In order for queer sexual desires to hi' removed from the 
domain of heterosexual identificatiun processes, KebiK’ca's 
slatus as a maternal figurt' must be separated from her role 
as an object of female sexual desires. Such a move 
involves a critical amputation uf psych<.xanalysis, but it is 

(Ai- Ciiii^i, Eve Kiisofsky Stdgwick makes an impt^rtanl poini 
regarding the hlslurical contrihulion of assumptions Ulat hemo- 
desire, unlike ftinventional definitiswis of hi-tefii-desire, have ^sme 
the end of !ht* Us^t century been addrtsyed in terms klenlifka- 
Ikm As she nn4es» 'I d« nut, myself , be! ieve !idine-se:ii reltUionships 
an? much mon* likely to be ba»4-d vm similarity than tire cTT£>s.s-sex 
relatiimships. That is, I do ntsi belie^X? thit identificatiun and desiru 
are necessarily more closely linked in same-sex than in crv«a-sei: 
ruLatiutiships, or in gay than in mingay persiins. I assume them lo 
be closely linked in many or mt^st reLitionships and pmems, in 
fad... Yel I hese Jirr assumptions lhat underlie, and are in turn 
underwrilten by, the definitional invenlion of ’homosexuality"'' 
Cl^l In a fooiiKile, she cunlinui'S: ''|T]he lact lhal "honviisexuality/ 
being. -.prsited on definUion.il similarity, was the first modem 
piece sexual dehnilkm lhal simply liH^k as nugatory the distinc- 
lion between reialiuns of identi I illation and reUnons of JesiiLV 
meant that it pised a radicai questkm to crosA-gendEr relations and. 
in turn, to gender discourse in which a man's desin- fur a woman 
could mil guarantee his difference from her — m which tl mighi 
rven, rather, suggest his likeness tu her'" II5^-]*i0i That jwycho- 
ana lysis has hislorically grappled with prixtisA'Iy this issue of same- 
ness-/ ditfwnce should not be oViTlookpd However, psyclwrana ly^ 
sis has thus far failed lu account fvir it Other than by means uf hier- 
archizing desim- and placing hrter%swxualily at ihe tup of the list. 

16. To posit Ihe viability of sexuali/ed queer gazing is difficull 
within the realm of psychoanalysis, queer gazi'^ are ntrt ccm- 
struckxJ on ihe basiii of sexual difrerenci^ and Ihus can only be 
problemalically theorized v^ia the primary concepts attributed to 
the heteiMsexual male gaw: felisham, vi'yeurism and scopophilia. 
J7. I am indebted to Sue-Eilen Casc^ for drawing my atteruion to 
this imptwiant dLstinction bc-twex-n Iheofizations tif (emaie spectatu- 
rial identificaliun processes (as developed in some feminist film 
theory^ and lesbian Sexual desires I was firsi inlriMluted tu this dis- 
tinction in Case's Trackingthe Vampire.* mpnikmixj earlier. 

Irt. I do tiol lake issue with Mi.id!eski’s aigumeni that Rebecca 
serves a PThiterruil lunction, a function which opera les as a makif 
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ntw t-u^gesled by Mt>dleski'si wding That is, since 
Danvers i^• cc instructed as a bad mother who is sexually 
attrackxJ to niiHilhtf woman (Rebecca), Kuntaine's interest in 
Rebecca mi^ht also bt^ cunsiderinJ an adult woman's altrac- 
lion to another. Rn-heica may, theretorev be a dramAi which 
depends uptm the illusion ot Oedipus and/or Electra to 
maintain the status quo, bul which ripples with a Sapphic 
menace that continuously threatens to erupt thn>ugh the 
narrative s surface. 

Despite the enduring power of the queer undercurrents 
which chaise Rchetsii's lextural universe, as the til in s ht^nv 
ine ('oniaine must eventually adhere to the conventions ol 
most Holly wxxxi cinema and assume a culturally desirLible 
— adult heterosexual — position. Modleski provid^li an 
interi.*siinj;; reading of the function of Fontaine' s fascination 
w ith KeKxca as it relates lo the petition she must eventual- 
ly adopt. In order tor her to detach Irom the mother and 
attach to Maxim, Mtidleski argues lhal “she must try to 
make' her dt^ire mimir the man's dt'sire" ^50k That this is 
no easv task is suggested bc^lh by the fact that Maxim never 
expresses his dt^ire tor Rebecca and by the fact that, in the 
end, it is revealed that he only briefly desired her- Since 
Fonlaine assumes, despite indications to the contrary, that 
Max desires his first wife, she replicates that desire. As 
Modleski assetls, “the project of the film is lo gel Maxim to 
turn his gaze away from Ri+wa and toward the heitune" 
{4H). In order to accomplish this project, Fontaine repro- 
duces (her fantasy of) his interest in the first Mrs. de Winter. 
This interpretation traverses the edge of queerness 
(Foniaine romantically desires Rebecca), hut dotfs not call 
that edge by its proper name. While the project of firheced 
mav be, in part, lo realign Max's attention frx>m his first kj 
his second wife, ttklt realignment depends upon I he stHiXind 
wife's fascination w'ith the first. The project of the film is 
Kith lo shift Maxim's gaze fix>m the object of his hatred (for 
it happens that his preoccupation with Rebecca is not char- 
acterized by a longing i*.>r his dead wife^ but by a loathing of 
her), and io shift the her nine's gaze from the object of her 
desire. Two shifts are required lor the narrative to be 
resolved heterosexually, hut it is only Fontaine's gaze which 
demands a realignment ix^mantic desire. 

Fontaine's fascinatiim with Rebecca is often mediated by 
the film's m^isf obvious queer character, the wicked witch of 
the West wing, Mrs. Danvers. IDanvers traverses the novel 
and film with a male appellation, “Danny," and thus shares 
I he masculine attributes associated with Rebecca and her 
successtir in tht' biM>k. Danvers' marginal sexual orientation 
has been duly n^ited by critics. 'Though no one menMoned 
the underlying lesbianism of tlw Rebecca-Oanvers relation- 
ship, MilchccHrk sensed asserts Leonard Heff in 

Hflrfinx fr aFid Mznkk. And referring lo the censorship con^ 
cerns which that relationship fostered in the rroduclton 
Codo Administration offices, he continues: ’’In the final cut, 
Breen told Seiznick, There must be nti suggestion whatever 
of a perverted relationship between Mrs. Danvers and 
Rebecca. If any possible hint of this creeps [ini, ...we will of 
exmrse ns it he able to approve the pkiure.'"^ Brt'en's reac- 
tion is impx>rtant on two counts. First, it indicates that the 
film's ''perversion" is not confined to Danvers and her 


bizarre behaviour; it refers more generally to Danvers and 
Rebecca's relationship with each other. Second^ Breen's 
response suggests that his office sc^mehow overlcK>ked the 
endurance of Danvers' romantic attachment to her mistress 
in the final cut, since it is represented in various forms. For 
example, in an early scene Mrs. Van Hopper, speaking of 
Max's feelings for his first wife^ nesfes; "tfe simply adokxJ 
Rebecca." Later in the film, when Beatrice (Gladys Cwper), 
Maxim's sister,, explains Danvers' rudeness to Fontaine, she 
asserts: "She I Mrs. Danversl simply adored Rebecca" 
Through verbal parallels, Danny's feelings are equakxl with 
those of a husiband /lover Although she is attracted to 
Rebecca, Danvers is also represented as similar to the object 
of her desire,^^ Dressed entirely in black, Danny haunts 
Manderley's hallways. Her rigid stance and odd facial 
expressions mark her as an unnatural figure. 

In addition to her extreme attachment and likeness to 
Rebecca, Danvers serv^es as ancyther ty^pe of threat; the queer 
whii lures unsuspecting victims into her slate of perversion, 
the homo that recruits. Danvers' abnormaliiy and threaten- 
ing qualities coalesce in the domain which most explicilly 
links monstrosity with femininity and sexuality — 
Rebecca's bedroom. While Danvers focuses on Fontaine's 
difference from the first Mrs. de Winter ihnyugh most of the 
film, in Rebecca's suite she insists on Fo-ntaine's likeness to 
her predecessor. As Modli?ski phrases it, in the bedroom 
scene Danvers asks Fontaine to “substitute her btxly for the 
body of Rebecca^ (4fiV. Fontaine's willingness to accommtv 
dale this substitution is a testament both to Danvers* hyp- 
notic and manipulative powers, and to Fontaine's interest in 
being as close as possible to Rebecca. 

The second Mrs. de Winter's initial visit lo Rebecca's 
suite serv'es as a potent site for the consideration of 
Fontaine's attraction to the first Mrs. de Winter. In this 
siTiuenoe, the heroine's movenwnts and her p^ition within 
the frame reinforce the doubling of Fontaine with Rebecca, 
the substitution of one body for the other, in that the former 
takes up the latter's place in the mom (both in terms of her 
physical position, as well as in terms oi Danny's seduction 


threat to destabilize gender identity in the film. I do, htiwevet, 
believe that ttwrv is, as Mttdle^ki implies, irkore ai stake in the Xeti 
— namely, queer desires' thn^at lo desiabilize hetmisexua] setual 
(and ital pl^t idenlilkation) systems. 

IT. tiitchcock. ul etiUTser stfemed to have a special talent for sending 
and devekiping homifseKiial theines, as indiciled bv his c^her films 
Riipeafld Sfranj^nnfl Tram. 

20. Leonard leff, HiiekLxk tfnJ SrfiivkTi: (New York: Weidenfeld and 
NTcolson, 1 WtT) 70. 

2t l>iariFiy's F.imilarity lo Rebecca and her alignment with k-sbian- 
ism are further established a I the film's end when she burns lo 
death m the mamion. Her demise recalls B. Ruby Rich's asM-sismeni 
of lesbianism in rruinstTvam rinema: "the tradition of I represent- 
ing! lesbianism as rragic, powerless, passive^ and in particular fatal 
to Its adherent" (Rich 47) Rebecca's death, prior lo I he film's open- 
ing also suppCHls this esiimatiun of the fate of quet^ in classical 
Holly wix.id cinema. Rich's rtUiarks find SUppt^ in talyan Bnxrk's 
1T35 novel, Quevr PaHentf. Thr heroine, &heila Case, is brutally 
murdefX'd by an mune ex- boyfriend and a minor lesbian character, 
Jo Trent — hopelessly in love with an unreciprcscating Sheila — 
throws hersi.»^lf in front crf a truck M end her misery. 
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ill Hit). htT niiiwments iinii Lilti.tI I'xprL'ssions .irt^ 

L\iuW Iciri'^^mlfy omiigL'd up .rrl'iiphippj to her lor \i±\\ 

.inJ Rt'htHxa J perhprm.inee is lhu> rntnliali^ by 

her siniuJkinei^us ^ittr.ietitin tn her hu^hbiml tind his hurntT 
w'lto. bv ih^^ iilterii.il ion hi'liveeri the hemiise\ujl jnd hel- 
eripse\iui3 ottrsielkm^ ihsit eh^iraeteri/p,- her i^utvr dt^srt's. 

^Vhen Fonl^ine enters KeN'eetl's rinmis, her sh.ldtiw i> 
reMecteiul on .1 w.i]] at the lel^t il^ the frame, immediiitely 
aliening her with the suite'll prevmys, ghostly iKcupant. She 
a ivindow and there is a eut to a mtsiUim >hot of her 
at Reheeca's v.inily touching a brush. As she f<ind]es 
ReK^e.i's piissessiivns, E^intaine is startled by a photograph 
tit Ma>t which n.'sls on the table. She turns away fnim his 
image and the camera pons with her as she walks to the 
nght of I he frame, towards the be%.\. The shutters clatter and 
Danvers, in sithouelle, falls the frame. Fontaine's attraction 
to Rebecca is .ilreadv suggested in this brief segment. 
Supporfed by camera rTnivernent, Fontaine touches 
Rebecca's pc^rsiirki] propTty. she literally gasps a I the sight 
of Maxim's photograph, she physically turns away frtim 
him, and walks toieanjs the space which signifii^s Rebts:ea's 
sc^\ iia li ty — her be\l rimin , 

As the scene continues, Fontaine is pulled further and 
J Lift tier a wav from the lure of Max's image and cliw^*r to 
IJ.inxi-rs' enamourt'd reminiscencx'^ oi ReKiea. In a iw»- 
■^hot. Danvers remove's Rebix-ca's fur aMl from a closet- blu- 
rubv her own face with the sleeve; she then reacht's out to 
FiPiitainc and dtHS the same lo her cht^'k. The sc^xual over- 
tom's ill this gi'sture art^ clear. NiPt imly dox“s Danvers can^ss 
liers<*if with a garment uorn by Kebexca. hut she tois chi's 
Fonlaine in prtH.'isely the Stime wjVh instigating a circulation 
ot Keht^'ca's "'touch.” From a quivr pxTspi'ettve, Danxers' 
actions, remox ing the iXmU Irom KeK’Cca's wa rdf oK’, Cnin i\- 
read as a humorous torm of iiuting. In her boipk on the 
homosexual closet and homn/hetero gender relations, 
Sisigwick coins a phrase* in reference lo a sc*c|uence frtpm 
r rim St's RE^iFpcppphnunc of /^ls^ whicli is also an apt 

descnptiiin of Danvers' gesture' It is “the thealiicaliAltiipn of 
a close^t-figured-as-spittacle" (242). Viewed from this angle, 
Danvers pulls hif paramour out tif the pruverbial closet by 
remox'ing and caressing a coiU wiirn by Ri*K'cchs. F'iTntaine is 
Lmplicakd in I his process in that she too cops a fi'i'l. 

I he i|uiH?r connolations of this scene continue m the next 
two-shot, when Danvers polls out a drawer filled wiih 
ReK'cea's undergarments (made L^sptsially for her by the 
nuns of St. C laire-'f. As Danvers bends isxer and fondles 
them, Fiiiitaine stands rigidly r trying lo retain her compti- 
sore but uiuible to kii-p her evi's oft the clothing. Fontaine's 
attention is again drawn to Rebecca's clothes, in this 
in si ante her delicate underwear. Danny then closes the 
drawer and leans wilh her hack againsi the wall. Ftmtaine 
-viands in an identical posiliint iin the opposite side of the 
frame and listens intently ^is Danvers recounts: ^'1 always 
usid to WMit up for her no matter how late." As she utters 
these words, both women, separated by the space which 
fills the ixmlre of the frame, have I heir fact's slightly littid. 
iXinny completes her sentence and she and Ftmtaine simul- 
taneouslv turn their heads to the background w'here 
Kebcxca's vanitv can be* seen. l>anvefs di-scriK^s how she 


used to keep Rebecca Company w hile she undressed, 
bathed^ and prepamd for bed. 

The posilioning and performances of the women are 
extremely stylized in this sequence. While standing on 
oppisite sides of the frame with their heaxis liftxxlx Ihxw lis- 
1 x ^11 to the space betw^een them as if it wem palpable, as it it 
W'ere occupixxl by a figure communicating wilh ihem. When 
thx'v shift fhx^ir ga;^es hi the backgtxiurid, they look at the 
place once filled w'ith Relwcca's btKiy Thx'ir movxmient is 
thus i>rchi-sl rail'd in relation to Rebecca — they attenxf to an 
absent presence. As the sctme continues, Fontaine sits at ihe 
vanity and Danny mi mix's brushing her^ — Rebi'cca's hair. 
The camera then pans to the photo of Max. Although 
Maxim's image might be said to draw' the xs'omen axvay 
fmm Kebex'ca, in that the camx^ra mows towsirds it. Da nny“s 
attentkin is nxit displaced and Fontaine's is only brieflv 
realigned. The xx'omen barely acknowledge him. As the 
scene continues, f>ani ers show's Fontaine Retunrca's pillow'- 
ca?^\ w'hich Danny embroidered hersx'lf^ and she pulls out a 
black see-through negligtk- w'hich she touches gently 
Danvers urges the heroine to move ckisi'r to liiok a I Ihe lin- 
gerie. Ah Fonlaine moves, so does the camera which pans 
aR^und the outside xif ihe bed. Fxmtaine start's at the black 
nt'gligee. As she dxies so, she is entroppxxl both w ithin the 
frame and within the confines of the bid's posts; she is 
lockid into ihx^ space that mosi explicitly signifit*s Ri+tcvca's 
sexual aclivitix's.*'^ This shot is bR>kxifr by Fontaine's altempi 
In gel away from Danvers and the nx'gligik' Fonttiine walks 
rapid Iv towards the door^ followed by Danny. There is a 
/iutm into thx‘ two womx*n's faces as the hcRnne is fright - 
enixt bx- Mrs. Danvers' eerie wxirds: "bometimes I wonder il 
she diH'sn't come back here to Manderley and watch yiui 
and VI r. de Winter." Fontaine runs out of the room and out 
oi Kt'bxx'ca's domain. 

This scene is markxd by a sx^ix^ uf mox'emenrs K'twxx'n 
Fonlaine and Maxim's photo^ betwx*en DanvxTs anxl 
RebiXTcar t3anvers and Fonlainx% and Fontaine and Rebtsjca. 
Attraxiion and repulsion circulate simullaneimsly in each of 
thx^se pairings. It is w^utih ncKling ihai btpth in relation to 
Rebecca and lo Max, Fontaine's mmanlic dx'sirx's are cou- 
pkd wilh fear. I.e^f argues that ihe scene's mimd is inten- 
tional: ‘'Hitchcock's staging, allernately widening and nar- 
Riw'ing the spaces belwexm ihe characters in thi' large, air\' 
nmm, mirrored the attraction- R.'pulsion theme that tortures 
thx* young heroine not only in ttu* si'qui'nce hut thripughout 
the film" (71). Thus, neither hetx'fOssx'Hual norquix-r romanee 
finds smcHilh representation in I his sex|uencx'. While in the 
remainder of the film Max often functiims as a visual anxi 
narratixx" forx’e lo bx‘ reekontd with^ here he is as trappd by 
the frame xif a photograph as Fontaine is by the four pssts ot 
Rebecca's btd. Fontaine diies finally xscapt' the room, but 
her p>wx*rful fascination wnih her prLdt*cessi>r indicatx's that 
the sceiix' is a cx^niral pivot of thx^ texi. Thus, although 
markxd by Vlaxim's prescmct'^ this scenx' is o\ erw hetmingty 
about relatixinships among wximen. 

The Representation tif female K>nding in film is, accord- 
ing to Chris St raayer, potent. As sherixiixs,; 

Females together on the screen signal simuhanexuisly a 
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\Rck of ■u'xudKiiy Jnd 4 torbiddi'P Usth of which 

upsot tho film's h^luni? 4 t*!tU 4 l tnech<ini!?im^. Wifhin Ihos*? 
mechaniMPSH bondiri^ ptoses n p^rr^tive hliind^ 

ness. Since both filmic parralive desiri?> fueUxJ bv 
desiriv filmh often inlnniute se%ufll to 

erotid/v such fr^tning which contiiins tw^o w^omen. Once 
emtici/ed, howwer, feiTuile bonding Ihre.itens to subvert 
o-Cj w'orsej circumvent Lhnt heterosexual sheme cntirely. 
The primary ihreat of female bonding; is tlH* elimination 
i.yl the male.^^ 

The scene in Kebtxca's bedriKmi puts into play the threats 
ptised by Siraa yen's ctimnHmts: the isexua I i/a tion ot female 
CtiUplings, the subversion tif helertisexualily, and the etimi- 
nation of the male. A second bedroom scene^ in w^hich 
Danny nearly coaxes Fontaine Ei> jump out a windou' to the 
terrace below, similarly relies on a threat to heturosexua] 
romance and to the narrative primacy of Ehe male. Although 
Fonlaine dtses nol jump lo the pavemenE, dot‘s not join 
Rebecca's bt^dy in the water ad^\cenE lo the mansion, the 
scene revolved, arouivd ilw very real possibility that she will 
do st\ that she will abandon her husband and ^mp In a 
sense, it is Rebecca who prevents Fontaine from suicide. 
Precisely ai Ehe momenE thaE she is atx^ul to fulfil Danvers' 
wishes, Rebtxca's Knit and htnly are discovered. There is no 
need (or her to dive from the w indow', Rebecca is no longer 
in the water below'. Rebecca, the film's absenE body, has 
come to her. 

In her article t-^n the hypiTthetical it-sbian heroine, Straayer 
n<.>tes that '"w hen o^ne searches for lesbian exchange in narra- 
tive film constructions, i>ne finds a constani flux belwtvn 
competing forci's lo suggest and deny it" iW. is a 

film which forcefully illustrates Slraayer's argument. 
runcluateJ by clues thal repeatedly point to Rebecca's, 
Dan^ers'^ and Fontaine's queer desires, the novel and film 
weave m^n^ heterosexual lures into their narrative fabrics- 
Ri'fv'cca's Sapphic mt^nace is constructed i>rt the coal -tails of 
homoplHtbic stertx>typing: Rebecca is monsirous, diseased, 
non- reproductive, destructive, unnaEural, masculine^ and a 
mamhater. She i.s also strikingly btMUtlful p^merful, and 
alluring enough to sustain the altentiims ol her housektvper 
and her successtir, and to jeevpardi/e the success ivf the film's 
primary heten^sexual union. That thequetT'^s mt!ist influenEial 
and engaging attrlbutis bt^Kong to a character whi> is physi- 
cally absent fn^m I he film underscisres both the potency of 
her threat am^J the limitations of palriarchal structure's of rc^p- 
nest'nlation — sEructures in which queiTness is rek"gated lo 
disenursesof invisibility and silence- 

I Respite Rebecca's physical absence from the film, she 
occupies a palpable petition in I he narrative, her presence is 
felt by others. Mo-reiner, hvT spirit survives nert only in the 
form of a ghost that haunts the mansion, but alsts in the 
form of a woman w'ho drtxims of returning to Manderley. 
Fontaine's fascination wnEh Rebecca and her repi-^atisj dvm- 
bling with her, suggi*^t ihat Ehe first Mrs. de Winter survives 
the story (and her ow n death) in the figiiic^ of her successor. 
As Patricia While notes of Fontaine's sexuality in the film. It 
is '"latent, nol necessarily^ not ycl, lesbian*" {}%%). There is 
every reason btdieve that Fontaine's burgeiming sexuality 


dtfees or will one day indicate her adoption of Rebecca'i sta^ 
tus AS A sexual renegade, a w^oman simultaneously inside 
and outside the boundaries of dominant siK'ial ci>nvention. 

Rebecca's disruptive sexuality traverses I he film at once 
dependent upon heterosexual romance (she did marry 
Maxim) and in oppixsition to it fshe di^es attract Fontaine 
and r])anvers). While stxial eonventiim and econcimic impcT^ 
atives may have led Rebecca <and Fontaine's character) to 
marry Maxim de Winter, to be the "sort of person men 
marry >" Rebecca's niatrimonlal status wa.s tenuou.s at bi'sl, 
and FonEaini''s fares no K^ter. Given differxmt soctal a^ndi- 
lions and opiiims, Rebecca and Fontaine may not be the sort 
of people who marry men. That Rebecca's textual pt»»ition is 
as attractive to readers and viewers as il is to Fontaine is 
suggestixJ by Harriet Hawkins in hi^r analysis of the novel: 
'The female i>;*adef will readily idenlify with the insecure 
narrator's sense of inadequacy in contrast to the unattam- 
able perfection of the w'oman who had everything. . . . Vel ^ 
muiandi^ — the character mt^st female readers would 
mi .^1 to be like is, of CinJfsex the confident, the fearless, 
the ptipular, the accomplii^hed, the adored, land I might 
add, the queer J Rebecca" ( 146 ). 

The ambiguous mim.^trosity of RrM'ca'squet'r sulvtext is 
consonant with the stxial constraints of the historical and 
cultural milieu in w^hich the novel and movie appeared. 
''Here is a much- needed 'b(K>k which examines straighi-fon 
wardly the dramatic pn:»btems of wonrien involved ttxj inti- 
miitely in tme ant jitter's lives — a ptmerful novel of a iiEtle 
known social menace/' notes the back^cover synopsis of 
Qweri' Puffcrw.-i; a mass-prixiuced, papiTback bv lilyan 
Bnx’k that traces the lesbian sexual aw^akening^ of the stage 
actress, Sheila Case.-^ "Read this bcxik, and gain an enlight- 
ened understanding of the hist women w^hosc' strange urges 
produce one of the great problems of mrsdem srtciety."' 
Di'spiie thi' ominws tone of this backHXWer quotation, Ehe 
n^wel simullantxnjsly suppt^rls and critiques the characteri- 
zationof queerness as a menace — il is b^ith threalening and 
deslructive^ and misundersiixxj and romantically appeal^ 
ing. Hitchcock's film- version of Ou Maufier's I 93 H novel 


22. lE is nii4ewnrthy that either Ehan in reLation to her couisin |ack 
Fa Veil {who, as nt^LxJ earlier, is lepreMi-nEed as a h^iniztd mani, 
Kc'becca is n-peatfdly a!>sociJted wiEh olHet wx^miTi, e.g.. Lkinveix, 
t.ady (Jan^ine de Wmter, Fimlaine, the nuns ul St. T'laire and the 
drowned wi^nitin whtim identified as hev wile. 

2\ Thi-i scene is filled wiih a fascination with Ki-becca's jxw’ws- 
sums — hiiiT hmshi^s, ctiAl. undeTwtMr^ negligee — Ihji tx>rders on 
feEishism. However, unlike I he Eradilional concepluali^aEion of 
fetishism as Ihe niale subject's siibsEiEutu>n of vanous i>b||i'cl'i as a 
rrYnMins of disa vowing female castratk.in, Ki‘beci:d''s belongings siT^'e 
lo rffldeT that which is lacking, specifically their owner, powerfully 
pn.'si'Tii -in-absentia The fetishizjlion ol Rebtxxa's perst>nj1 prtipiT- 
ry dires nol quash IXinvers' and Fi^laine's caslration an^ielh-s — 
why indeed wxiuld they have casEraEion anxielii-s'^ ~ but serves, 
insti^ad, lo fuel Danvers' erwi rnnuivd reinmiwrices I he wq>man 
she adores and to reinforce Fontaine's feelings of fear and desire 
for Max’ s alluring and powerful firxt wife. 

24 Chris Estraayef, ”Thv Hypilhetieal Lesbian Hemine: V-'ifydjifr en 
dotfCf (Michele Devil [e, 19H0S, Ftilrf NoJis E Diane Kurys, ISW?);*' 
fumpCuf^'SU^y. 54 . 

25. taJyan Pr^Kk. CJirorF Ffldrrns (New York: Ehm 19351 
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a striking ri?^^mblance to this descriptiDn of 
Birt>ck's btH^k. Whi'rVnis Qu^^t Pat term is a "st rai^hl- for- 
ward examinatioit of lesbianism, qui^erness is 

represonltHl on a i^ublerranean level — it dwells in a texlual 
under i^n^und, as Sue-Ellen Case mi^ht phrase if. But 
like Queer Patterns, might als^i be dm^ribed as a 
stor>^ in which wumen are '"tiHi" intimately involved with 
each other> as Modleski's arf;uinent suggests. Like QlffTi' 
Piitterm, represents the intimate involvement of 

|<?3C5s' women in an ambiguws mannt>r: it is bcjih threaten' 
ing and appealing^ monstrous and attractive. 

The ambiguous representation of wt>men's relationship^ 
was a ci^mmon feature tif American sc^lety in the early part 
of this century Sand it remains so kpday as the recent film 
Tht/ma n^/d la’ji/sc llv^lj intimates), ttistorical accounts of 
the 1930s indicate that it vs^asa periiKl in which the late nine- 
teenth' and early twentieth -century gams of the t^ducated 
and pmminent New Women werv negatively transformed. 
Bt^tw-een the It^vOs and 1910s, New' Women often lived in 
all -female ctimmunilies, dedicated Ihemselves to procuring 
wonnen’s rights, and amasM'd significani political powers. 
By the 1 920s and 193(b, Carroll Smilh-ku?Hmbi.‘rg asserts, 
■'w^omen and men alike had disowmed the New Women's 
brave vision"" of a more equitable distribution of gender 
relali<.ms-^ The* darki^ side of American culture's treatment 
of female independence emerged in the '2Us and 'UK as 
"charge* of lesbianism had become a common way lo dis- 
credit Women professionals, reformers, and educators"' 
(281). Possibly in an a I tempi to avoid such charges, the mar- 
riage rate increased, the age at which women married 
decreased, and the percentage of w'omen to attain college, 
graduate, and professional degree* dropped *ignificaritly. 
New' Women, w'oitien who sIckhJ for female indep^mdence, 
educalion, and equality were, by the 1930s, the foci of 
ambiguou!^ social representations — earlier commended, 
they wefe now crilici/cHi; earlier perceived as mildly threat- 
ening, they were now deemed a sixial and se^iual nwnace. It 
IS these perceptions of womcm and their stxial position that 
informed the popular imagination of the United Slated in 
the 1930s. It is alongside this ambiguous heritage of repre- 
senting independent w^omen that Rchntrf emerged . 

In light of the historical context, it is not surprising that 
the act of tracing "queer patterns" is an act of exca- 

vation, an attempt to render Rebecca corporeal in a text that 
continuously undermines her figural presence. It is also 
not surprising that Rebecca's status w^ithin the film's uni- 
verse, a slalus reminiscent of the New Woman's move 
towards marhage and aw^ay from indepi-ndence,. is repn.^- 
sented as monstrous, sexually threatening and disruptive of 
conventional heterosexuality. Despite her horrifying 
attributes, hovi'ever, she is a figure that commands attention 
— which is no easy feat. Considering her invisibility. 
Rcbixca is a character that is never al limed lo shuw herselt, 
lo speak for herself. Qui'^rncss is, like the first Mrs. de 
Winter, allowed to circulate through Rohtrea^ but it i* not 
permitted to declare itself. In speaking it^ in asserting that a 
Sapphic menace pi*rmeates the text, I hope that I have 
brought Rebecca de Winter one step closer to identifying 
her own identity, to materialising amid Manderley's ruins. 


Maxim didn't quite knuw what he was saying when he 
described Rebecca's appearance the fiighi she diid, but his 
words come closer than any others in the film tu naming the 
unspeakable: "Sbe Umked ijl, queer." Queer,, indeed. 


2ft. CarriJ] Smilh- DE.N.rnJ<rFl!v CcfjjifHii. VlSWU.'i ttf Gttwtff Ifl 
Viiii^nan AftKThtf (New York Knupf, 19881 Z84, 24ft 
27. Di^pik- ItH- fjd llvit Rebecca is denieit a corpi^real esisience in 
the film, she is given a form and hidy in publirily duHriiurm lhal 
surTiiunded the texr. In an advertisemeni li>r Rdvod, an image of 
Fontaine's and Otivifr's face* dnmmati^s Ihr nght, uppL-r hamJ ciif- 
ner ol I he poster. Their fares ar^ avvi an imagi- ot h 1 

hook with “Rebecca" pnntcd «n its ciwrf. They gare pa>t the 
til I he left of the poster. In I he lower, lei I -hand corner stands a 
white figure. She tu a curvacet.Hi» wimun whiwe d tvss is as wh ile as 
flesh and whose fi'dture* are perceptible but indistincl. The 
lower half tif her body melt!* inlo an image of Manderley Although 
g]x>sl-jike, Rebecca is given a physical prewKe in Ihi.s pci^ier — six- 
stands guard over Manderley and draws htr co-staoi' 

^ide of ibe advertisemenl 

/ would like fa ffru/Elt Cjih Biiri^s, Afejruiitfrr Dufy, 
Twdhiry, Affsun McKtif, and Lmda TrVjff/am.'i for fftrir heipfui 
and inffifuruif a>i iiii euTlter of this 

article. 
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Thi^ brief article conslitutesal 
once a confcwion anti an act of 
contrition: a very belated attempt 
to atone for one of the most 
cf^re^iovis of my ^ doubt I ess 
many) professional sins. 

When I WTole Hih haKk's 
films, appro>Limalcly twenty-five 
years ago, I wrote, in the course 
of what a later fiHitnote some- 
w^hat charitably describes as 'a 
callow and inept acctiunt of an 
extremely rich and difficult film': 

'.„ln any case^ the film fails 
either to assimilate or to vomit 
out the indigestible novelettish 
ingredients of Daphne du 
Maurier's book../ 

The confession: 1 had not at that 
time read Rchct'CitH ^rid was 
guided purely by prejudice, 
hearsay^ and the reprehensible 
intellectual snobbery of a yt>ung 
man who had recently come 
down from Cambridge (and from 
R K- Lea vis) with a degree in 
Hnglish literature. The fact that 
(as far as f am aware) no one has 
ever challenged me on this not 
merely ignorant and dishonest 
but completely untenable 
judgement suggi^ts that the 
prejudice may be quite widely 
shared among intellectuals and 
academics, which makes it the 
I more necessary to attempt 
rectification. 


Rebecca 

Reclaimed 

FOR DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


by Kobiif Wood 


The fixitniite refemetl to abiive was added for HiJcfccocb's 
fiirns Rnnsih'd (19^0), and is laigely devoted to prescntirig 
the film as 'a complex lexi in which the director's presence 
is one determining factor anuing many possible ones ' Yet 
the ivniy iUher collaborative creative force identified is that 
of Selznick; not only is the crucial importance of du 
Maurier's contiibutiofi still noi acknowledged^ it continues 
to be assumed an obaiat U to what Hitchcock was doing; 

The ktgic of the film w^iuld have Rebecca its heroine, a 
pro^i made impossible by Sebnick's weLI-documented 
commitment to a faithful rendering of du Maurier's 
novel, but magnificently realized a few years later by 
him and HltchciKkas Tfte Parotfirre CtfsT-' 

I read RrhcrCiJ at last after reading Rhona Berenslein's fasci- 
Rating re-interprctaiion the film (to which this little piece 
might be taken as an unsolicited appendix). Unlike the only 
other du Maurier novel I have far read, frenchman s Creek 
fbut there is much more lo say about that, liHi-,-), Rebecca 
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Al^rif^ Hkkh^ock in<) |04it FoflUii>r -qui ihr ^ of RfhfCTM 


ct>nldins nti Indi^eshbk^ novek*ttii^h ingri'dionts' whalwvr, 
and the admirable him oi Kitchcwk/bel^nick hiils Its 
a^^imilatv anything Irt^m it, it is the novel's mt^re subversive 
vlvtnt'nls- In tact, Rehnctii suggests to nH% trom tirst rt> la^^t, 
the work oi an author at i>nci.^ in complele jx^s^ession of, 
and fomptvtviy by, tier subject The suggest itm 

that Kebecca is the real heroine twhich first came tii;> me. 
along with w much else,- ^rom Andrew Brittim) can hi" even 
mi^re substantially argued tnim the novel than from the 
movie. 

IVrhaps the cnicial ditference (a complicated matler ot 
L]uality. complexity^ realization) between fJchecta and 
friTic^imair 5 CrceA' has its siHjrcx- in the h>rmer's first pe™>n 
narration. The aulhoT is traditionary omniscient and infalli- 
ble; a character whihin the novel, even when granted the sta- 
tus of narrator^ is not. We have to take (or, more proKlblv, 
leave) on trust du Mauriit^s estimate of her totally implausi- 
ble and unreal i/ed wish-fulfilment pirate hero; on the other 
hand, we nowhere have /irr view of Mavim du Winter, onlv 
that of the significantly nameless heroine who, unlike 


Kebecca, never achieves an autonomous identity > remaining 
to the end ^Kirs. de Winter/ I wxmld argue that this not ^miv 
gives the reader greater freixlom of interpretation; more 
fundamentally, it allowed du Maurier far greater freedom 
imagination, invention and respon.se. She no longer had 
to feel personally responsible for the implications of the nar- 
ra liver JS it no longer belonged to her 

This is not the place for an exhaustive analysis of the 
mwel (which I believe it would repay). L shall limit myself to 
four ptunts at w^hich the film (alw'ays, I think, to its detri- 
nieni) diverges from it — adding that in most cases the 
div ergences seem motivated by concern to sLiy within Hays 
Office strictures rather lhan by any personal desire of the 
film-makers. 

1^ To dispt^se first of the mtist ivbvkius — the one everyone 
knows about. Maxim's murder of Kebecca. The' Hays C'tide 
is untx^uivxKal here: mi enc in a HoMvwtHid film mighi be 
show^n to get aw^ay with murder unpunished and undetect- 
ed. belznick and Hitchcock were thus faced with two 
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options: i^ither Iht* film must end with MsiHim facing fat 
teaslS life imprisonment, nr Rebecca's death must be acci- 
dental. This has always seemed lo me one of the rare 
instances where it is le:gitiitldte for the viewer mentally to 
Tewrile the film one can confidently assume ihM ihis is 
what I he film-makers would have wished. (Another 
inslanceH lo he Ireated in detail hy Richard Lippe in a futua' 
issue, IS the abs4i1ule necessity of 'editing out' the disasErous 
tVk'n-minule scene of Meivyn fXmglas's tek'phiine call the 
ski kidge in Werriun, cut in stjlely tti appease the 

Legion of Deteincv^ which v irtually dt*strtwsa brillianE film.) 

There is niWhing accidental about tU^becca's death in the 
nt>vel PWhen I killed her she w^as smiling still. I fired at her 
heart'), thi.)Ugh the event is svvmew^hat comple^H w'ith impli- 
cations of suicide as well as murder: giiads Ma^om 

into killing her because she knem^s she has inoperable can- 
cer and rejecis the indignity of a protraettd and painful 
death. Thu methid she chiwrses has particular significance in 
relation to Maxim and the patriarchal male ego: ??he pre- 
tendN tt> be pregnant with sermeone else's child, and the lasi 
straw- (for Maxim I iii her taunting him with the 'fact' that 
her child will inherit ManJerley as his heir. (This relates 
closely, in the btvk's intricate thematic structure, to my 
hvurth point, bekiw.) 

2* A relatively mincer matter, but not withouE importance: in 
Ihi' fty>tnote referred to alxive I suggest that ifn* one slum- 
bling-b!<.K-k to reading Rebecca as the film's Veal heroine' is 
her treatmerU of fkm, specifically, her threat to gel him sen E 
lo an asylum. The novel provides this wnlh a precis*' con- 
lexl: Bim is an obsessive voyeur and Rebtx:ca hascatight him 
petering Ihrimgh ihe w-indows of the beach cottage at her 
‘illicit' k^vemaking — a discovi'ry ihat makes her outburst, 
if not excusable, at least perfectly understandable and far 
from a matter of mere spite. (The film, unlike the mpvel, can- 
not bc' explicii as m w^hy Rebecca spent sti much time in the 
isolates! cottage, thmigh we can tif course 'read It in' with- 
out tiHi great a strain on the imagination ) 

3, A crucial — and quite extraordinary — passage in the 
ntivel has no clear etjui valent in thx* film, pi^rhaps because lE 
contains til tie ‘action' that onild be translated into cinematic 
terms. At ihc bi'ginning of Chapter Thirteen, Maxim has to 
go to Li>ndon 'lo some public dinner. A m^^n's dinner.' 
TTiert' is not the slightest reason k> suppiw that any harm 
will bi^all him. This is what follow^s: 

.. When I saw the car disappear round the sweep in the 
drive I felt exactly as tiKPUgh it wem to K» a final parting 
and I should never see him again^ There would bv an 
aeddent oi course and later on in Ihe aftemtHin, w hen I 
came b^ick fixwi nty walk, I should find Frith w'hite and 
frightened waiting for me with a message. The diKtor 
would have rung up from some cottage hospital. '"Vou 
must be very brave,"* he would say; "Lm afraid you must 
ht' prepartxl for a great shiKk ” 

And Frank wiHild c(^me, and we would go lo the hiw- 
pital together. Maxim w^ould not recognize me. I w-eni 
thn>ugh the w-hule thing as I was sitting at lunch, I could 


see Ehe crowed of local people chislering round the 
churchyard .iE the funeral, and myself leaning Frank's 
arm. It was si^ real to me thai I could scawely eat my 
lunch, and I kept straining my cars to hear the telephone 
should it ring. 

The passage can only be read as wish -fulfillment, imagintxi 
m great detail and with a strung ci^mmitment (There would 
be' an aeddent of ctPirrsc...'), (^uile understandably, this fills 
I he stvi>nd Mrs. de Winter with equally intense, comjnm- 
satorx^ guilt-fwlings. The resentment expressixJ in 'A man's 
dinner,' the remarkable detail in which ihe fantasy is 
indulged* the fact Ehat the narrator, in the nexi paragraph, 
feels 'physically sick' when a phone-call comes it is one 
of many passages that make it hard to believe Ehat du 
Maurier was unaw'are of what she w-as dtnng. 

rhe phone-call reassures the narrator that Maxim isSiifdy 
ensa>nced in his London club. The relief w'as Iremendous': 
Mrs. de Winter, mistress of Manderk'y, even goes so far as to 
SI cal sipme hi.scuiEs and eal them in the wotnlsr Then: 

Now- that Maxim w'as safe in [.ondon^ and I had eaten 
my biscuits, 1 felt very well and curiously happy. 1 was 
aware of a sense of freedom, as though I had rx'sptm- 
sibilities at all- li w'as rather like a Saturday when one 
was a child. No lessons, and rio prep One could do as 
one liked. One put on an old skirt and a pair of sand- 
sh4.>es and playi.^ Hares and Hounds on the common 
w ith the child ix«n w'ho lived next dfx>r. 

I had ju^l the same feeling. I had not fell like this all 
the time I h^id been at Manderley It must K' bt^Muse 
Maxim had gi>ne to Ijondim. 

I w-as rather shtKktxl at myself. I could not under- 
sLind lE a I all I had n^it w-anttxf him to go. And now' this 
lightness of heart, Ehis spring in my step, ihis childish 
filling thal 1 wanted lo run aert^ss the lawm, and roll 
dt^wn the bank. I wlp^-d the biscuit crumbs from my 
mouEh and calk'll to Jasper. Terhaps I was just ftvling 
tike this btxause it w'as a lovely day. - . 

What she d<*scriK^ here, and express^'s in terms oi child- 
hixid memi^ry, is oi ccHirse precist'ly the impulsi*^ that made 
KeKx.va ri'jtvi male dominahim and detemii nation r though 
her gann*siit 'Hares and Hounds' w'ere more adult. 

The narrator then gijes for a w'alk with the di:ig Jasper* 
whi\ leads her directly to the beach cottage. JasjH'^f is eon- 
stanllv assoctat4,xi wiih Rebecca; beyond that dogs fand cats) 
in narrative fiction are frequently used to express the 
repressed desires of the characters (cf flroi^my Lip 
The epistle as a whole, then, expresses: (a) the hert>ine\ 
desire tliat Maxim be dead; Eb) her pleasure in experiencing 
the frtxdiim and autonomy she hasn't know-n since child- 
hiKKi; and (c) her desire lo identify herst^lf with Rebecca. 

RcfHY'Oj IS commonly pierceived as a mmanttc love story, 
vet Tove' — in any positive sen.se of that term, aside from 
the drive lo dominalion and p^wsession ihai commonly 
passes for it in our culture — seems almi^sl Uitally absenE 
fnm^ Its central relationship. The novel is (if this is ptissihle) 
even firmer than the film in insisting that Maxim's atlach- 
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menl to his seccjnd n-vife is enlinely dependent upon her will- 
ingness to remain a helpless child under his patriarchal ptit- 
tection and contml: as soon as she aspires tu wtimanhood — 
and specilicaily to the personal autonomy of khe 
ble' first wife — his love' will evapirate. As for his wife, 
the passage c|uoted plainly iinplii.’^ ihat she would prefer 
him dead so long as she didn't have to bear any burden of 
^ill for his demise. 

4^ Readers raminj;;, like mysoJf, ko the novel frxjm the film 
receive a shock very early on, when, in the present' time 
prior to the flashback, the second Mrs. de Winter wonders 
where Mrs. Danvers and Jack Fa veil are now. Mrs. 
Danvers neither g^>es insane kVtir dies, and remains unpun- 
ished for her transgressions; the burning of Manderley is 
her Just, poetic and rational revenge on behalf of the 
woman she loved^ and whom she knows Maxim mur- 
dered. The frame wt^rk of the novel has as one of its func- 
tions the establishment of the rev^enge's pcsenc appn^priate- 
ness. The scandalous rumours surrounding Rebecca's 
death make it impossible for Maxim (dt^pite his judicial 
exoneration) either to remain in England or to S4>pum in 
the kind of luxury hotel in which we first encounter him in 
the flashback, and where he wi>uld be sure sixmer or later 
to run into old acquaintarKes. He and his w^ife now' sur- 
vive, in a conditiun of mutual non -comm unicai ion and 
psychological desolation, in small hi>tcls on the cimtinent, 
in permanent exile. But the crucial blow is clearly the Joss 
of Manderley. on the ownership of which {passed down 
through the patriarchal line) Maxim's very id entity w^as 


founded: without it, he is a mere sheik the marriage empty 
and meaningless. 

Did du Maurief really 'mean' alJ this? \*m quite certain that, 
on some level, she did: we don't only mean what we mean 
consciously. She w-as as fascinated by Rebecca and all she 
.stand.s for as her readers^ have been for over half a century, 
and an aw^areness that Rebecca is indL'vd the real heroine 
seems often perilously close lo Ihe ni>vel's surface. One can 
only grasp the book fully by appealing to the ci^mmon psy- 
chological phenomenon uf 'ambivalence.' To my knowl- 
edge^ the concept first entered effective critical currency in 
the essay on IIF in A. I^ Rossiter's Aitjfcf IVirfr 

still one of the finest Kxaks ori bhakespcvire ever published. 
The concept acknowledges^ simply, the ability of the 
human psyche to hold^ on slightly different levels of con- 
sciousness, two cxmtradiclory altitudes simultanetkusly; the 
more explicit, hence apperre/rffy dominant, will corres^xind 
to the official morality oJ the culiure, the other (arguably 
more potent^ will tIvEiroughly endanger and subvert it. It is 
from this stand pi>int that one must read btjth the 

novel and the film. It is by no means the purpose of this 
article to belittle the latter; it remains a work of extraordi- 
nary' concentration and intensity, and one can instance 
felicities of performance and tfrisc-i-pj-sc^it' that amply com- 
pensate for the suppressions demanded by the Motion 
Picture Code. \ simply wish lo do justice at last to the splen- 
did source material Du Maurier's Rethrca richly deserves 
the status of a minor classic which popular taste has long 
since accorded il. 
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Constructing Culture 

MEDIA EDUCATION IN THE |990'S 


by Susdir Morrison 


I 

Cqmim^c Out 

As A full-timv liigh tichtHtl teaclifr wlm hAa been involved in 
post-graduate studies at York University over the past 
seven years, [ have been frequently confronted ivith the 
very low opinkm held of teachers. To admit to one's mem- 
bership in the teachinf; profession is akin to admitting to 
low-le\'el intelligence as well as performance. 1 responded 
to the situation by assuming a kind of split; by day^ I was a 
teacher; by night, I was a graduate student. Fortunately^ 1 
discovered that wearing all-black clothing enabled me to 
pass easily from one 'scene' into the other . For those readers 
unJamiliar with York's Social and Political Thought prO' 
gram, its female practiMoners may be idenlified by their 
adherence to Queen Street West dress codes. I must admit 
that being an art teacher helped. 

TiimoRV INTO Practice 

Nevertheless, I continued to experience stime conceptual dif- 
ficulties bctw'cen my daytime and nigh time practices. Aside 
fmm the obvious translation problems^ i.e. having to wt>rk in 
two separate languages, the one of contemporary critical the- 
ory and the other of contemporary non-critical adolescents, 
there remained the friction, between academic theory and 
practice. That is, w-hal I was learning at night ( feminist theo- 
ry, psychoanalysis, Marxist ideological critique, etc.) was 
being learned in a theoretically abstract way, i.e. 'on papeY 
or 'in talk'n bul not 'in practice'. Any application of these 
concepts to real life <in contrast to the super-rarified academ- 
ic one) was left up to the indis^idual (or not). 1 don't mean to 
be overly critical of the academic community^ but there does 
seem tn be a greater schism at that level between what one 
says or t heorisses, and what one actually does. 


I found that I could apply the ideas I was studying to the 
everyday practice of teaching- The route I U>ok was to grad- 
ually shift the focus of the prescribed Visual Arts curricu- 
lum until it rested on a critical basis. Art, art teaching, and 
art learning were consequently problemati?:ed in order fii^t, 
to question the relevance and contribution of the Visual 
Arts curriculum within the educational system, and second, 
to question the fundamental premises of that system within 
the larger social formatton. 

One of the results of this ideologica!/ paradigmatic shift 
w^as the subsequent incorporation into my Visual Arts class^ 
es of Media studies units, especially advertising (print and 
video) and film. The Ontario Ministry of Education has set 
out prescriptive guidelines for its Visual Arts Courses^ 
emphasir.iiig the tradihonal Fine Arts categories of Paintings 
Drawing, Sculpture and Prinima king However, students' 
most frequent visual contact is with those art forms 
employed by the mass media: still photographyn 
film /video, computer graphics and animation. What has 
been missing from those Visual Arts courses which teach in 
these non-traditional areas is a critical approach. Primarily, 
they are taught as media to be mastered rather than ques- 
tii.>ned. Advertising units may have students analyse ads to 
see what makes them work, but invariably the obfect 
remains to have the students produce their own print ads, 
'TV commercials, etc., thereby re-producing the very system 
they are supposed to be critictaing. Even in those courses, 
where students have been expos^ to some kind of critical 
apparatus for dealing with the content and technique of the 
mass media, 1 have rarely seen the practical applicatiDn of 
material, eagerly discuss^ at the theoretical level, in evj- 
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dmce in the siiidenij!'* own work. This rigidly maintiinedi 
he^wi^^n farm and content, between, aesthetics 
and message, may be attributable to the fact that arts cours- 
es are (still) piemiseti on modernist phnciplei of artworks 
as automimous^ ahistohral, and content- free 


II 

MkT514 FnUCATtON 

What I find so exciting about the growth and development 
of Media Education is that it offers a counterpt>int to the 
frustrating ^ituaticm abtwe and evidenced elsewhere 
in traditional non-ciitical approaches to advertising and the 
media (cimsumer education^ mmmeroal art etcJ. Not only 
does MtxJia Education contaiiii an etwrmous potential for 
putting into practia* much of thecriHcal theoretical mateiial 
that's been percolating in the academy for the last decade 
and a half^ but by doing so, it suppods what must be the 
rm^sl radical critique possible within the capitalist system of 
an etiucathin system gnvemed by capitalist social relations. 
No other legislated area ol study can make sinular claims. 

In Ontarin^ the main motivating force behind Media 
Fducaiinri has been the Association for Media Literacy 
(AMLL an organization w'hich draws the majority of its 
12CX> plus membership fhrm interested teachers across the 
pm\ince. Members derive as well from ibe rest of Canada, 
the United ?states, Britain, Belgium^ Australia, and New 
Zealand TTh" AMI has Ic^bhied successhilly to make Media 
Studies an essential part of the curriculum, with the result 
that I he Clntario Ministry of Education has recently called 
for the maiHlatory inclusion of Media Studies units (30^ of 
the course time) into one intermediate lev^el and one senior 
level EnglL>ih course for all high school studentFi . In order to 
faciliiate the inirodtictiiwi of MedU education into the class- 
room, the AML produced Medw LfCrnfcy, fpitmnrtfiafc flUii 
Senior DN^siiPn.' A R’cso^at Cufdc 1989, a comprehensive doc- 
umeni which si^rv'es as a handbi>ok for teachers. It provides 
a rationale for media iHlucatian and in-depth coverage of 
telei.isk»n, film, radio, popular music and rock video, pho 
tpgraphy^ and print. Ln addition, in a section called Cross- 
Mt^ia Studii^ r it deals with specific common themes of 
cumtU inten^t; eg Sexuality, Violence, Canadian Identity. 
In the intriKJuction, the aims of Media Education are set 
forth as fi^llow's; 

Media literacy aims to assist students to deal crihcatly 
v^ith the media and their role in their lives. The media 
literate student should be able to make conscious critical 
assessmiiinis of the media, to maintain a critical distance 
on popular culture, and to resist manipulation.^ 



COWSTMUCTING CULTUMtt 
OKC-OMSTKtrCTIMC; PHACTICl; 

In May, the AML held the largest International gathering of 
media educators and communications people thus far^ 


billed os the second North Amertoan Conference on Media 
Education U look place about an hour's drive from 
Toronto, at the University of Guelph, in Guelph, Ontario. 
The first conference held two years ago took as its theme 
The New' Literacy: Media Education in the 1990's"; this year 
it was 'Cunstructing Culture'. Over half of I he four hun- 
dred participants who attended the three-day conference 
w^ere high school English teachers fmm Ontario. However, 
there were also non- English teacht'ns, teachers from other 
parts of Canada and the United States, teachers from 
Canadian, American , European and Asian Uni versi lies and 
Colleges, and a comparatively large International represen- 
tation of peipple who work in the field of communications, 
from TV producers to magazine editors to fat least) one 
nnember of the Province of Alberta film classification board . 

The result of this eclectic mix was that the ensuing non- 
canonical audiences had much to gain from discussion and 
dialogue. 1 have not been to any tfther conference which fos- 
tered and enoHiragi^ so much openness, participatkin, and 
cross-fertilization as did this one. I>ays were' structured by 
series of workshops offered at all levels and to all interests. 
As with most conferences, some workshops were excellent^ 
others weak, hut I found that even at the weaker ones, the 
opportunity for audience participation and discussion 
enabled the group to refocus around immediate problems 
and concerns. 

While the overall feeling abimt the eonference was that it 
was a great success, there were a number of issues which 
threatened to unsettle the proceedings. The first look place 
in the evening of the first full day of workshops. In the 
portfolio of materials which had been distributed to all par- 
ticipants was a flyer inviting us to the 'world premiere' 
showing of Wfupow f/f, with a ri^ception to follow^ 

sponsored by Warner Brothers. Given the nature of the con- 
ference and its participants, it was n^^t surprising that the 
film met with some (W'ell-oTganizedl resistance. In fact, the 
screening was boycotted by at least half of the people at the 
conference - The reasons for the boycott were various- 
There were those who felt that the featured film should 
have been Canadian, not American j those who felt it 
should have been a progressive, non -commercial, non- 
Hollywotid film; and those who felt it should at least have 
been a film with more redeeming value than the excessively 
violent Mel Gibson /Danny Glover/Joe Pesci v'ehicle showm. 
What made the whole thing even more problematic was 
that no opportunity was given to actually deal critically 
with the politics involved in the film or in its selection and 
exhibition. If the organizers had intended some kind of crit- 
ical discus.’iion to lake place in order to situate the film with- 
in contemporary ptipular culture, then they should have 
provided a suitable forum in w'hich it could take place. The 
argument proffered that 'Since this is what our students see, 
we should watch it ioo\ is not adequate tactically, nm is the 
other excuse 1 heard, to the effect that, 'Sure, it's an example 
of junk culture^ but isn't it w'ell done for what it is'. For a 
group of educators intent upi;m instilling critical distance in 
their students, this was a remarkably short-sighted 
approach. 

Indeed, politics as a whole fared rather poorly at the 
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cunfert'ixv. bivn i?iiiphj>>ized above, the potential i» 

there in Media Educatii.wi for a radical critique , and many 

the session^f bad titles which promised just such an 
approach ( e g- Media and Social Change^ Images of 
Authority in l\^pular Culture, Ideology and War Films, 
Bodies in the Classux.™; Struggles over Making Sensei 
However there was a curious lack of real political position- 
ing going on. In many casesp it seemed as if the political 
basis for doing media education i.e- WNy teach Media 
Studies, was being ignored in favour of the more easily gras- 
pable (or recuperable) to teach iV or 'What to teach'. 
For example-al one of the wisrkshops I attended, a panel dis- 
cussion titled 'Critical Frameworks for Media Studies: 
Essential Keys for Success' p I stwin realized that the term 
'critical was being defined as 'necessary^' rather than 'effect- 
ing a critique' p thus emptying it of any pcissible oppositional 
power. This is no douN an unfortunate effect of doing any- 
thing at a mass' level quite typical of educational prac- 
ticeSrWhere teachers can be required to teach materials for 
which thev have no particular feeling or wmmitment. 

This conference iKCurred immediately after the inddenls 
resulting from the Rodney King verdictp bi>th the ensuing 
L-A- riots and the Toronto follow-up 'rusts' as well, ft was 
very disappointing given the expertise ol many of the con- 
ference's speaker^ip that there was only minor reference 
made to either with nn mapr analysis. What better oppcsr- 
tun it V ci.suld there have been for analysing the complex role 
of the media in making the news? 

I attendixJ a session calkd Media and Stidal Change'p 
at which art English and Media teacher described ways in 
which he tritd to enable his students to deal with impor- 
tant issues thmugh use of media techniques, tie shiwved a 
student slide show set the Beatles^ 'Nowhere Man' 
which used (endlessly) repeated images of store man- 
nequins. It was obviims that 'content' and not form was 
being stressed^ yel in discussion afterwards^ it was 
revealed that his upper middle class suburban students' 
real exmex™ was the lack of parking spaces for their cars. 
VS'hile many of us in the audiencep and especially a teacher 
who w^as from South Onlral L-A., could not quite muster 
the sympathy necessary tt^ deal with his students' depriva- 
tionp there remains revealed here w'hat 1 see as a problem. 
Tot» often snidenls an.'^ expected to get involved with issues 
like the plight of the environment, or w^aste dispLi^l 
which however important they might be generally^ can 
also be used as screens for concerns which are relevant to 
them Why not use their local circumstances to 

leach them effective and rx'sptmsible action, in addition to 
the 'flavour of the month' issue? 

One 0i mv primary reasons fur attending this ^inference 
was the promised presence of Robyn Quin and Barry 
McMahon, two Australian writers /educators who had 
given the plenary paper 'Shifting the Power, Addressing the 
Ideology; Approaches to Curriculum Design' at the first 
conference two years earlier. I had read a copy of it while 
planning the media units for my courses. What they had 
pfoptised was a well-theorized piilitical basis for media 
education which held the promise of the possibility kw real 
change. 


"Gcxxl media education is radical education. It dsfes not 
revere the institutkms it places on the agenda. It intemt- 
gates them. The international media education program 
which is emerging in the syllabus dijcumenls promotes 
the ability to think and act critically."'^ 

The title for their Keynote address this year was 
'Knowledge^ Power and Pleasure: Directions in Media 
Education', its subject was the evaluation of existing media 
courses in Australia in order to ascertain their effectiveness^ 
and to thereby legitimize media education as a viable peda- 
gngical practice. One of their findings was that they dis- 
cerned a gender differentiation in the ability of students to 
link various categufies of analysis together. Girls were able 
to perceive connections, e-g. Wtween ctMles and audience 
position, and €odes and cultural values, which were imper- 
ceptible to boys. Quin and MacMahon suggested that the 
reason for this might be the girls" lack of power in the 
^hcKils (and society o-utside). th>ys aren't critical, they 
claimed,, because they are in a ptisilion of |Hiwer, and hence 
not as sensitive to the need to analyse the media. They pro- 
posed that a way to deal with this in the classriKim would 
be to pn^lematbe issues of masculinity. 

Another finding of interest was that^ on the w-hole^ stu- 
dents were good ^decoders' of the media, but nut gixd anal- 
ysers. Tliat is, they a>uld Uke apart (or deconstruct, to use 
mediaspeak) an ad to reveal the 'hidden messages'* but they 
could not then 'use' that knowledge to achieve a greater 
understanding of the role of the mass media as a Vonscious- 
ness industry'. One of the reastm.s for this, I believe, is that, 
as with artworks, mass media images lend to be kxiked at 
as autonomous rather than embedded within a specific 
S4.xial context. The overwhelming exchangability of spec- 
tacular images, endemic to our culture at all levels of soci- 
ety, produces a curious homogenizatkm of a f feci. A particu- 
larly potent example of this may be found in Benetton's 
recent ad campaign which cynically exploits precise images 
of human suffering and pain (a dying AlD^ victim w^ilh his 
family, Ethiopian refug<fes>^ in the name of a self-styled 
enlightened liberal corporate venture. 

Media education should force us to synthesize the rela- 
tionship between real life and the media products (and 
ev^ents) that surround us. This can only be effected by a 
synthesis of theory and practice, privileging neither the one 
nor the cilher, but both equally. The^'^ry without practice is 
merely speculative; practice w^ithoul theory is emply and 
meaningless. 

1. Literacy Resource Guide, IntertrHxliale and Senior divl- 
■ikin. iy#9 Minisiry (sf Rducalion, OnUno, p 4 

2. Robyn Quin and Barrie WcMahun/Shilting the Power, 
Addressing I he Ideology- Apprt^ches io CumcuLurri Desigri'' A 
Plenary paper presenled At the New Literacy Media EdutJliun in 
the ISW's-ThefFiral) North American Cnnfernere on Media 
Education. May 12,19Wp. 5 

For those interested in the AML, Iheir address is: 

The Association For Media Literacy 
40 McArthur Street, Weslun, Ontario 
Canada M^P3M7 
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Letters 


Dedr Editors, 

I WiHtlii like to drdw the aflentioit of your redder^ to a 
gn»tesque eiiitorial erR>r m the publislu^ text of my 
essay on Nm*, in Ciimm^rtbn 2f*/27- 

In the section of the essay entitled 'The erasure of 
ihephallusH" I inirtJdttce (ordtif introduce in my 
ori]i;inal manuscript) Lacan's concept ot Woman 
— a formulation in which Lacan attempts to represent 
women's simultaneous inclusion within and exclusion 
from the patrurchal Symbolic order in graphic terms, 
by the striking out of the definite article, f proceeded 
to use this concept of 1^ Woman, under erasure^ as a 
means of defining, by aruilogy^ the conventions which 
govern the representation of the rtimantic lover in the 
woman's film, ai\d t suggested that the narraHve mie 
played by Paul Henreid in Now, W^yn^r (and by 
Cec^e Brent, Herbert Marshall and their like in other 
women^s films) can be expressed in the formula The 
Phallus. I went on to explain the phrase as follows; 
'The Symbolic of the woman's film iiKrludes the lover 
as signifier of the phallus — but it includes him only 
as a preconditiorii for the enactment of the woman's 
desires, sufferings and struggles, which the genre 
defines as dramatic objects independent, and m 

f jccss, of the phallus as the lover signifies it,'’ 

The innocents who read the prtKpfs of my article 
wm not to have been familiar with the esoteric 
I>acanian discourse which prompted me to frame my 
argument in this way, and they obvi<iusly supposed 
that when [ wrtite The Woman and Th^ Hiatlus, I 
actually intended the definite article to be omitted. Itts 
certainly absent from the pages of Cin<ucff<Ht, and as a 
result, I find myself appearing before the astonished 
reader as the author of such memorable propositions 
as 'The formula for 'the lover' in woman's films is 
Phallus.'^ Did it not ikcut toanycyne that this looked, 
or sounded, iHJd? What on earth did the proofreaders 
suppi,ise that r meant by it? What did they suppose 


that Lacan meant by saying that the formula for 
Woman in patriarchal language is Woman? Lacan 
himself would no doubt have been delighted^ and 
even gratified, by this dismpfliem of the signifying 
chain, but since it does make nonsertse of one of the 
most impetrtant theses in my article, I think your 
readers should be informed that the nonsense is nc^t 
of my own for, for that matter, Lacan's) making. 
Sincervitf, 

Atuirva* Britton 

of film rtwxf Omma^ 

Uniimify of Riradm^, 

England. 


As the 'innocentVguiity party I must, with great 
embarrassment, accept full pers^mal re^pt^nsibility 
for this 'grotesque editorial error.'' I had read 
Andrew's article twice in typescript, and, because of 
my great admiration both for the article and its 
author, I volunteeied to do the prcK^f reading; 
irtmically, \ believ^ed that undertaking it as a labour 
of love, [ would make a particularly gm>d of it. 
When [ read the article \ was of course well aware of 
the pa.s^ge's sense; perhap hroitisc I already knew 
the article st» welL when I pitxifread {in a 
cimsiderable hurry as we were late going to press) I 
no longer cvincenlrated on the sense, allowing mv 
eye \o focus solely on typos, spelling and possible 
syntactical emsrs. The typesetter's perfix'ily 
understandable erasure of the erasure (misread as a 
simple crossing out) passed me by completely. I offer 
this, which 1 think is an accurate account of what 
happened, not as an excuse but as an explanation, 
and doubtless an example of those gCKxl intentions 
with which the road to Hell is said to be paved. 1 
think r may say that \ am as distressed as Andrew' by 
the result. 

Robin hAjud 
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Khotij Bf reniitejn is ■! Ci-inddiitn UMchi^r cind freelancL* i% ritcr curri^'iilly 
living in l.i>s 

VivfCA GreMnn, a Toronto writtT and *\ con irihu ling edilor lo is 

currently ctjllaboraling on a tea lure screerkplay 

Florence Jacobovwiti leaches at Atkinson College, York University- 

Robert K. Lighlniog writes about film, and lives and works in New York- 

Susan Morrison teaches Visual Arts at a lligh Schoi'il in Toronto and is 

wH^rking on a Th lT- on Siictal anti Tolitical Thought at Vikrk University 

Tom Orman recently completed his l'h.l>. in Roman lie literalure at the 
University of ToTtmti^, 

Pnuglas Fye is chairperson id the Film IJi^partment at Reading University^ 
h'ngland. 

Brad Stevens is a tretdance writer living in Idtglatid. 

Cosime^ Urhann is an Italian citiiren living in New Vork^ where he is 
completing an M.A. in C inenia Studies a I NYU. 

Michael Walker w'rites lor Ataide and is co-aulhor (with Ktkbin Wood) ol a 
hook on Chabrol. 

Tony Wit I la ms teaches at Southern Illinois University a I Carbondale. 

Kobtn Wood has recenlly compleled his third novel, and still hopes that 
somebody, some w' here, will one day be iiilerested in publishing his 






